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A powerfully written, nervous story. • • • With these 
picturesque materials Mr. Gibbon has constructed a story 
which presents a marked contrast to most fictions of the 
day, in that its merit lies in the extreme simplicity and 
strength both of the plot and the characters. The lack 
of gold, which forms the title of the book, gives rise to 
bitter results, culminating in dire passions and a fatal 
crime. Yet nowhere, even when the worst suspicions are 
excited of the hero's conduct, is there any thing hideous 
or corrupt, mean or sordid, in the transactions of the per- 
sons involved. — Atkeiutumi London. 

" For Lack of Gold " is a piece of very genuine work- 
manship, and its effect upon us is that we have to restrain 
our strong inclination to eulogize instead of criticise. * * * 
'l*he writing is good, and the little descriptive bits evince 
the keen and careful eye as well as the skillful hand of an 
artist The beautiful and tender touches with which the 
work is inlaid ; the genuine pathos of even the most intense 
feeling is very powerful ; the well-regulated freedom of 
the artist's hand, the carefully studied tone of the dialogue, 
the constructive skill of the plot, the fine moral atmos- 
phere of the whole, even the humor of the mere Scottish 
dialect — all are accessories essential to the best work, but 
in one or more of which even very good work is some- 
times lacking. But the prime quality of every novel is its 
characterization, and in this Mr. Gibbon has been emi- 
nently successful — British Quarterly Review. 



For a long time now fiction has thriven in Scotland. 
Since our great father in the crafl arose to make the once- 
despised novel one of the high instruments of art, full of 
patriotic use as well as delight to the world, the tradition 
has never departed fi-om his country, and here is a new 
writer who may help to carry that tradition on. — Black- 
wood** Magazine^ London. 

Mr. Gibbon has achieved a great and thoroughly legiti- 
mate success. It is not too much to say of this novel, that 
it is a valuable contribution to the permanent literature of 
the country, entitling the author to a high place among 
contemporary writers of fiction. As a story, there are few 
recent novels more powerful and engrossing. The plot is 
admirably conceived and skillfully developed, and there is 
a constant succession of stirring incidents and striking sit- 
uations ; but the action of the novel is only one of the ele- 
ments on which the author relies. — Examiner^ London. 

Mr. Gibbon's strong point lies in taking advantage of 
situations which, as long as the world endures, will be 
ever new, working them out with boldness and skill, and 
showing that, however similar the circumstances, the hu- 
man character is so infinite in variety that no good or 
evil fortune affects any two individuals in precisely the 
same way. Small as the difference may be at first, it be- 
comes immense as passion after passion comes into play, 
and fate still drives relentlessly onward each man in his 
career.— Potf Mall Gazette, London. 
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July 26, 1870. — 77i€ Princess of Sayn -Wittgenstein proceeded to Switzerland immediately 
after the declaration of war. For this lady no contest could be more painful, A Frenchwo- 
man, daughter of the Duke de Blacas, she is married to a Prussian officer, and whatever may 
be the issue of hostilities, sJie will see tears flowing all around her, — ^Newspaper paragraph. 

The Chevalier's enterprise agitated the people of all ranks, interrupted business, and for the 
time wholly unsettled the affairs of the country. The fiercest passions of society were roused ; 
the partisans of the Government and of the Pretender were privately, as well cu publicly, at 
bitterest enmity. The most intimate relations were suddenly broken off; friendship was forgot- 
ten in feud; families were divided, and, frequently, fathers and sons stood in opposing factions. 
Women shared in the wretched dissensions ; and those of them who had favored the Prince, 
or whose friends had done so, suffered much of the cruelties with which Cumberlajid followed 
up his victory at Culloden, — Chronicles of the Rebellioiu 
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FOR THE KING. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE GATHERING. 



EVERY man on the estate capable of bear- 
ing arms was summoned to the tower of 
Elvanlee. The object of the gathering was 
well known ; yet the summons was obeyed with 
good-will. 

Sir Malcolm Oliphant, the laird, had won 
the affection of his people, and they were ready 
to follow wherever he might lead. For feast 
or battlCi he had only to beckon and they would 
come. The cry was battle; he called and 
they came. Stalwart farmers and their loons, 
ploughmen and shepherds, grasped what weap- 
ons they possessed, laughed at the terrors which 
mothers, wives, sisters, or children muttered, 
and marched briskly to the rendezvous. 

Four of the village lads, weavers to trade, 
played the fife, and, with Bauldy Dodholm, the 
town drummer, at their head, formed into a 
band. Bauldy's chief business hitherto had 
been to announce roups, or to make known the 
loss of bairns or cattle. He was proud of 
his drum and of his own ability in the use of 
the sticks. The present was a rare oppoitunity 
for the display of his talents, and he drummed 
with enthusiasm. The fifers became infected 
with the same spirit, and they piped vigorously. 

Willie Want-a-Bit, the daftie, stole a patch- 
work coverlet from the nearest cottage, stuck it 
on the end of a long hay-fork, and, lifting high 
this many-colored standard, ho placed himself 
in front of the band. It was Willie's custom 
to head every procession of the district, whether 
it were that of a bridal or that of a funeral, 
and, despite his tatters and idle ways, he had 
become so intimately associated with every 
event of the place, that his absence would have 
been regarded as an ill omen. But at sad or 
gay procession he had never marched so proudly 
as at this moment. His singular flag fluttered 
in the wind, and he grinned and shrieked with 
delight, like a child stalking forward to a mimic 
battle. 



It was a piteous satire upon the terrible 
struggle in which the country was involved. 

At the cross-roads the band was joined by 
many stout fellows on foot and by others on 
horseback, and the party proceeded in inregu- 
lar ranks up the avenue to the tower. The 
daftie still maintained his position in front, and 
the drum beat a reckless tattoo which had no 
regard to the time or tuno of the fifes. 

The party was followed by troops of gray- 
headed men^ most of whom had been more or 
less engaged in the rising of *15, and who 
thought their counsel might have some value 
in the present crisis. These were accompanied 
by bands of women-folk and bairns, anxious to 
know the issue of the gathering, and to take a 
last farewell of those who might be called away 
from their homes to battle. 

The sun was shining, and around the crowd 
stretched fruitful fields, over which the wind 
swept, making the ripe grain ripple like the 
waters of a loch. It was August, and in some 
parts the harvest work had commenced; in 
others, the first sheaves would have been cut on 
this bright morning, but the agitating rumors 
which had been for months past murmuring 
through the land had burst at length in a thun- 
der peal. The reaper laid down his scythe, 
left the ingathering of his store to the women 
and children, to the old and feeble, and went 
out to fight for the cause which his chief and 
his conscience accepted as the right one. 

The gates of the tower stood open, and the 
party marched into the square court. Three 
sides of the court were formed by a high and 
massive wall, the fourth by the main building, 
which had been originally an ordinary peel- 
house, arranged more for defense than com- 
fort. Modem taste had greatly improved upon 
the ancient, grim characteristics of the struc- 
ture ; but it was still exteriorly a stronghold. 

A gaberlunzie — an old man with white hair, 
bushy white whiskers and beard — entered with 
the crowd. His badge and bine gown enabled 
him to pass unquestioned. 
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A long table stood by the house, laden with 
scones of barley-meol, oat-cakes, and cheese. 
The table was supported at either end by a 
barrel of ale, and heaps of drinking-horns were 
placed conveniently near for all comers. 

There were loud cheers given for Elvanlee 
and his lady ; then the horses were made fast 
in one corner of the court, and the company 
began to eat and drink with a will, in prepara- 
tion for more serious work. 

The conversation was loud and laughter fre- 
quent, despite the gloom which was on the faces 
of the women and of the elders, who foresaw 
something of the dismal events to which this 
was the prelude. The bairns, understanding 
nothing of the import of what was passing, ac- 
cepted the whole proceedings as fine fun, and 
romped about. Now they were teasing Willie 
Want-a-Bit, and trying to deprive him of his 
standard, to which he clung with the selfish af- 
fection of a child for a new toy ; and again they 
were making sly efforts to get a stroke at Bauldy 
Dodholm's drum — the possession of which in- 
strument elevated the owner in their eyes to 
the height of admiration. They were on the 
sunny side of the clouds, and they were happy. 

A mounted soldier galloped into the court 
and sprang to the ground. 

Neil Johnstone advanced to receive him. 
Neil was the laird's right-hand man in the 
house and out of it. He had been in the serv- 
ice of the present laird's father, and therefore 
possessed and assumed much importance about 
the place. 

" Ser>'icc to you, sir," said the soldier, with a 
military salute. 

''Same to you, maister sodger,'* returned 
Neil, awkwardly imitating the' salute; ''and 
what's your will wi' me ?" 

"Dispatches for Sir Malcolm Oiiphant, of 
Elvanlee, to be delivered into his own hand. 
That's the order, and, bedad, it's glad I am to 
be nearly done with it; for every step I've 
traveled from Edinburgh, it's looking for noth- 
ing but to be robbed and murdered without the 
chance of blessing myself I've been." 

"I'll let the master ken your errand. Come 
this gate." 

"Thank ye; and ye might tell him at the 
same time that the Royal Commissioner, Col- 
onel Strang, all the way from London, is riding 
after me, and will be here directly, to see that 
we do our duty for King George." 

Neil would rather have done his duty for an- 
other name ; but he loved his master, he had 
implicit faith in his judgment, and he was dis- 
creetly silent.. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE DISPATCHES. 

Neil conducted the courier. Sergeant Ryan, 
into the great hall of the tower. In the cor- 
ridor they passed a number of men who were 
laden with old firelocks, swords, and axes, which 
had lain in the armory unused for many years. 

The hall presented a curious contrast of 
modem refinement with ancient roughness and 
strength. The furniture was new and luxuri- 
ous, the carpet was rich and of French design. 
But the roof still displayed its massive beams, 
brown with age and smoke. The walls were 
hung with tapestiy which had been wrought in 
Flanders ages ago. 

Surmounting the tapestry were numerous 
trophies of the chase, chiefly huge stags' heads 
and antlers, and the front of each bore an in- 
scription giving the date of its fall, and the 
name of the man or woman whose bolt had 
brought it down. Suits of mail, and portions 
of suits which had been worn by ancestors of 
Sir Malcolm Oiiphant, or brought home as tro- 
phies from the scene of battle; big two-hand 
swords, " Jeddart " axes, targets, and musket- 
oons also adorned the walls. On a pedestal 
at each side of the principal entrance stood a 
complete suit of knight's armor, with visor 
down, and a long spear grasped by the mailed 
hand, as if the cavalier were waiting the sum- 
mons to take his place in the lists of the tour- 
nament. 

The windows were small, and the recesses 
which they formed displayed the thickness of 
the walls. At one end of the chamber was a 
large fire-place in which half a dozen men 
might have sat. Although the month was 
August, there was a low fire burning on the 
hearth. 

"Wait here, "said Neil, and he passed into 
a small chamber which had been formerly a 
retiring-room, but which was now used as a 
library. 

Presently the door opened, and Neil bade 
the courier enter. 

The sergeant advanced respectfully and sa- 
luted Sir Malcolm Oiiphant. 

The Laird of Elvanlee was a gentleman of 
goodly height, firmly-knit frame, and handsome 
countenance. On ordinary occasions there was 
a mirthful sparkle in his deep brown eyes, be- 
tokening good-humor and a kindly disposition. 
At this moment his expression was full of seri- 
ous anxiety. 

Beside him was a little gentleman, whoso 
garments were of sober hne ; but they were ar- 
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ranged with a precision which, combined w^th 
the carefully-powdered head, seemed to indi- 
cate something of the bean, notwithstanding the 
inclination of his body to stoutness. This was 
Dr. Fairlie, a man of generous impulses, which 
he masked by an exterior bearing of cynical 
gruffness. His age was about fifty years, and 
he was still a bachelor, although professionally 
and privately he never failed to win the confi- 
dence of women as well as of men. 

One secret of his success was the possession of 
an honest heart ; another was his power of say- 
ing the bluntest truths in the frankest manner. 

He had been 01iphant*s friend and counselor 
from boyhood, and between them there existed 
an undoubting and unfaltering attachment. 

Sergeant Byan unlocked his leather case and 
presented a packet bearing a large seal stamped 
with the royal arms. 

"From the lord president, your honor." 

There was no sign of gratification on the face 
of Elvanlee as he received the dispatches ; there 
was even a degree of coldness which was ap- 
parent to the courier. 

Having directed Johnstone to see that the 
man was properly cared for, and to saddle a 
horse, the laird seated, himself at the table and 
slowly opened the papers. 

As soon as the courier and Neil had retired. 
Dr. Fairlie, who from the window had been 
watching the animated scene in the court, ad- 
vanced quietly to his friend. 

** Well," he said, smiling; "what says our 
friend, President Forbes?** 

Elvanlee raised his head, and, as he did so, 
the doctor heard a half-suppressed sigh. 

''The dispatches are of the highest impor- 
tance,** he replied, sadly. " The chevalier's 
standard has been raised at Glenfinnan, and 
the clans are flocking around it. They have 
had one success already in making prisoners 
of a detachment of the Inverness garrison. 
General Cope marched northward a week ago, 
and I am directed to follow him with what men 
I can muster.** 

The doctor took a pinch of snufif from a mass- 
ive silver box, which bore a flattering inscrip- 
tion. It was the gift of a crowd of poor folks 
whom the doctor had attended in the time of 
an epidemic, without hesitating on account of 
his own safety or counting the probabilities of 
ever being rewarded here for his services. 

''That sounds serious enough,** he said, 
thoughtfully. 

<'It sounds to me like the doom of all my 
happiness,'* was the gloomy rejoinder. 

** Hoots, nonsense, man. You have to sepa- 



rate from your wife before the honey-moon has 
lost its glamour — so much the better for your 
notion of a honey-moon. But what then? 
Yon*U be home again in a week or so, and en- 
joy a second honey-moon for the valorous serv- 
ice you will have done your country in helping 
to drive these Highland fanatics back to their 
mountains.'* 

Elvanlee rose and agitatedly paced the floor. 

"You forget, doctor,'* he said, with some 
bitterness; "you forget how awkwardly I am 
placed. Look how it stands with me. The 
man who unfurled the Pretender's standard, 
and who is loudest in proclaiming the Stuart*s 
right to the throne, is my wife's father — Strath- 



rov. 
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"The auld fire-eater!" muttered Fairlie; 
" he was out in *15, and was luckier than some 
of his comrades in getting off with his head on 
his shoulders.*' 

" His devotion to the hopeless cause of the 
Stuarts," continued the other, moodily, "his 
mad enthusiasm, will only be satisfied in death." 

" Well, you can't help that." 

" But I suffer by it all the same. You kno>y 
how he scorned me for my adherence to the 
Government. You know with what vengeance 
he menaced Margaret when he learned that her 
love for me had proved more potent than her 
dread of his command, and that she had be- 
come my wife. But all that did not make her 
care the less for him ; and, although she never 
speaks of it, I know that she is bitterly pained 
by the thought that his fanaticism compelled 
Jier to disobey him." 

" You prove yourself worthy of her, and she 
will have the less to regret," continued the doc- 
tor, taking another pinch. 

"Ay, but now, when she hears that the 
chevalier's friends have risen, when she is told 
that her father stands sword in hand on one 
side, and her husband on the other — oh, man, 
think what agony, what torture, she will en- 
dure every moment that this hateful strife con- 
tinues. Would to Heaven there were any hon- 
est means by which I could shun the duty that 
is thrust upon me I" 

"That's no possible ; and I would warn you, 
sir, to take heed how you speak of this busi- 
ness ; for the fact that you are married to Strath- 
roy's daughter, and that your forebears have be- 
longed to the Jacobite side, are reasons enough 
for suspecting that yon are tarred with the same 
stick. That is why Forbes has been in such a 
hurry to compromise you by engaging you at 
the outset in active service for the house of 
Hanover.'* 
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"And that is another reason for my desire 
to avoid the service, if it might be honorably 
done," exclaimed Oliphant, warmly. " My fa- 
ther, and his fathers, since ever the Oliphants 
of Elvanlee have held a place in Scotland, have 
given their best blood for the Stuart's cause. 
The past makes me seem in my own eyes — ay, 
and in the eyes of othei-s — a renegade. The 
past makes me think of Charles Edward with 
respect and affection. None can know how 
hard it has been for me to take service against 
him ; and even now, if I coold save him one 
moment of the pain and disgrace to which I 
see him advancing, I wonid gladly give life and 
fortune." 

The doctor opened his eyes in alarm, closed 
the lid of his snuff-box with a snap, and ejacu- 
lated, almost angrily, 

"This is treason!" 

Elvanlee became calm, and smiled bitterly. 

" You have not heard me out," he said, with 
a tinge of melancholy in his tone; "I would 
give all I possess to help the chevalier ; but I 
recognize as the result of this mad invasion 
only a reckless waste of human life, a reckless 
shower of misery upon our poor country, that 
must end in his degraded flight or wretched 
death. The sooner he is satisfied that this is 
the inevitable climax, the less harm he will do ; 
for I believe him to be an honest gentleman, 
who would not ruthlessly sacrifice those who 
love him. Therefore, with a sad heart, I am 
for King George." 

**For Heaven's sake, man," exclaimed Fair- 
lie, anxiously, "see that you never speak in 
this fashion again. I hope nobody else heard 
you enow — ^it would be enough to condemn you 
to be hanged, disemboweled, and quartered into 
the bargain, no to mention the confiscation of 
all your estates." 

"Have no fear on that score. To you I 
can speak freely ; to all others I am silent. 
But enough of that. I have a task for you. 
Margaret has not been told yet how I am placed ; 
but it would be cruelty to attempt to conceal it 
from her now." 

" Quite correct," said the doctor, dryly, and 
moving away ; " you had better tell her imme- 
diately." 

"Stop — I want you to help me by breaking 
the tidings of our departure to her." 

"Me!— Icouldnadoit." 

And the doctor looked as if he were really 
horrified by the demand. 

"You must, doctor," said Elvanlee, earnest- 
ly ; " what I have to say will disturb her less, 
when she has obtained some knowledge of my 



position from you, than if I were to speak be- 
fore she had been warned. Consider, man, 
the circumstances that weigh upon me — Heav- 
en help me! — that almost -overwhelm me, and 
I charge you, on your friendship, aid me to 
make the blow fall as lightly upon her as may 
b«." 

The doctor took snuff, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, admitted that it was not in his nature to 
resist this earnest appeal for help; and then, 
with a growl of discontent at his own weak- 
ness, yielded. 

"Is there ony thing particularly saft about 
my head or body?" he muttered, trying to sur- 
vey himself; "because it seems to me as though 
you thought I was made for no other purpose 
than to be the trumpeter o' ill news ; and it*s a 
d — d nasty job — saving your presence." 

With that he marched out, frowning, but 
ready to discharge the task he had tried so 
hard to avoid. 

Oliphant sat down to examine the dispatches. 
He touched them with a feeling akin to disgust ; 
for they were to him the bitter symbols of much 
domestic misery, and contained the summons 
to a strife against which his heart revolted. 

He had employed every means that an hon- 
est man might employ to escape involvement in 
the pending struggle ; but, with that shrewd pol- 
icy which secured so many waverers to the Gov- 
ernment, President Forbes had at once address- 
ed him as a loyal subject of King George, and, 
by a show of confidence, rendered it impossible 
for a man of Oliphant's honorable nature to 
decline the active service he was called upon 
to perform. It would have been a species of 
treachery, according to his view. So, in all his 
doubts and regrets, he had no doubt as to what 
was the course ho was called upon to follow ; 
and he had neither fear nor hesitation about 
following it — but he was tortured by the knowl- 
edge of the misery it entailed upon his wife. 



CHAPTEB III. 



LADT MABGARET. 



Outside, the gathering crowd had settled 
into groups, eating, drinking, laughing or weep- 
ing, according to the humor uppermost in the 
different minds — all waiting the appearance of 
the laird to learn the best or worst that might 
be before them. 

An anxious wife, silent and tearful, spasmod- 
ically clutched the arm of a stalwart husband, 
whoso eyes were clouded with doubt, belying 
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the re-assuring smile with which ho regarded 
the woman, ti7ing to comfort her, while his big 
brawny hands tenderly patted the two bairns 
. that clang around his knees. A coquettish lass, 
with a face like an April day, half smiles, half 
tears, half petulance and half confession, even 
at this eventful moment torturing the brave lad 
who loved her, when ho might be called away 
never to see her again. Another, a quiet, faith- 
ful lass, who had been " cried " thrice in the 
kirk, and who would have been a wife in a few 
days but for this fatal interruption to her hap- 
piness, lingering by the side of her betrothed, 
and trying hard to look brave for his sake. 
And there was the mother, sad and reticent, 
hovering near the sons who were thinking less 
of home, and what they were to leave forever, 
than of the eliciting scenes of novelty and 
danger through which they expected to pass. 
The farmer looked gloomily toward the fields 
of ungathered grain, and thought of the ruin 
that was impending over the results of careful 
years of toil ; the ploughman and harvester 
dreamed of change and revelry. 

These were the episodes of the meeting ; the 
predominant tone was one of wild enthusiasm 
and excitement. The result was much noise 
and much bravado. Jokes were cracked by 
men whose hearts were trembling; and the 
laughter was loud and boisterous, as if all wish- 
. ed to dro\vn in the loudness of their mirth the 
thought of home, or the dread of the future 
which would force its way into the staunchest 
breast. 

The din which the folk made, aided by an oc- 
casional strain from the Elvanleo band, so fright- 
ened the horses, which were loosely tethered in 
one corner of the court, that several of them 
broke from their fastenings and went plunging 
about, still more frightened by the shouts of 
warning or command uttered by the men, and 
the shrieks of terror which the women could 
not restrain. 

The confusion was at its height when a wom- 
an screamed frantically : 

"There's my laddie, there's my Greordie, in 
among the mad brutes ! Will naebody save my 
bairn?" 

The crowd seemed to be for a moment para- 
lyzed by the position of the child — a curly- 
haired little fellow of about five years. In his 
bewilderment, while trying to escape, the boy 
had got in among the horses, and was now roll- 
ing on the ground, the hoofs of the frightened 
animals threatening every instant to kill him. 

The mother made a fierce effort to rescue 
him, but she was beaten back, and some shouted 



to her wamingly, while others endeavoried to 
restrain h6r by friendly force. 

Fortunately there was one witness of the 
scene with sufficient presence of mind to act 
quietly and promptly. A lady stepped out from 
the tower, and, dexterously avoiding the horses, 
ran to where the child lay, lifted him in her 
arms and earned him safely back to the door- 
way. 

The mother fell on her knees before the lady, 
and, with bursting heart and tearful eyes, cried, 

" God be merciful to your ladyship— yo hae 
saved my bairn." 

There was a brief pause of amazement among 
the folk ; next a loud breath of relief, and then 
a wild shout of admiration, 

"Long live your ladyship ! Eh, but yon was 
weel done — Lord be guid to ye !" 

The men roared with delight, the women 
sobbed with gratitude, and the bairns clapped 
their hands at this latest bit of fun. The lady 
was fondling the boy, and trying to re-assure 
him that he was in safety. 

"Body o* me!" ejaculated Dr. Fairlie, who 
had run down to the door, " I thought you had 
gone clean crack — -I thought to find you dang 
down and champed to jeely before I could win 
at you, and a' thae gowks looking on. Are yc 
hurt — any bones broken ? — body o* me, yon was 
an awfu' sight. But Providence does take care 
o' drunk men and bairns." 

And, in his agitation, the good doctor dropped 
into the broadest Doric. Immediately his In- 
quiries for her safety were taken up by the 
others, and the place resounded with the anx- 
ious exclamations — 

"Is your ladyship hurt onywhere? did ye 
get a kick ava? we conldna steer a foot to help 
ye — Lord bless and save ye." 

" There, there, friends," answered Lady Oli- 
phant, good-naturedly ; "you are overloading 
me with gratitude. The child is unhurt, and 
so am I, and that is satisfaction enough for me. 
Go and drink the laddie's health, and you. 
Mistress MacNeil, see that he never gets into 
such a scrape again." 

"I hope he'll never be in sic danger again, 
my lady," said the mother, drying her eyes, 
"unless it be to serve you; and may you 
never need sic a service." 

Her ladyship laughed kindly. 

"That is a sensible prayer. Mistress Mac- 
Xeil, and I hope it may be granted for your 
boy's sake and my own. "Well, doctor, is he 
hurt?" 

Fairlie had been examining the child, and 
now answered, 
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*' It's a miracle, but he has not been tonched.^ I Dr. Fairlie accompanied her to the chamber 
*^I thought so. Wild and frightened as the : which he had quitted at the first glimpse of her 



poor horses were by the dreadful noise our 
friends have been making, every hoof was lift- 
ed as daintily over the child as if the nags 
had as much fear of hurting him as we had 
that they would kill him. Now, Mistress Mac- 
Neil, are yoa* content ? Come to me before 
yon go home, and I will give you something 
.that may help Geordie to remember this day." 

"Thank you, my lady," answered the wom- 
an, taking the boy in her arms, and then to 
him, *' Noo, Geordie, hand your hands up, clasp- 
ed that way, as when ye say your prayers, and 
say this wi' a' your heart : * Lord bless your 
ladyship, and keep sorrow frae your door.' " 

Geordie, still half blubbering, but sensible 
that the words possessed a thankful meaning, 
sobbed out in all sincerity, 

'^ Lord bless your ladyship, and keep sorrow 
frae your door." 

At that the folk who were gathered round 
rcTcrently uncovered their heads and pro- 
nounced a solemn " Amen." The prayer was 
uttered from their hearts. 

But there was one who did not join in it. 
His lips gave forth no sound, and his blue bon-* 
net remained on his head. It was the gaber- 
lunzie, who, on the outskirt of the crowd, was 
staring at Lady Oliphant curiously. 

**Tako off your bonnet, billie," whispered 
Willie Want-a-Bit, "or the folk'll think it's 
prinned on." 

Saying that, he picked the bonnet off with 
the fork of his standard, and held it aloft, 
chuckling at his own wit. 

The gaberlnnzie started slightly, then grinned 
08 vacantly as Willie could have done himself, 
muttered that he did not hear what had been 
said, and, showing a bit of silver, offered it in 
exchange for his headpiece. 
, " Thank you, my brave laddie," exclaimed 
t<ady Oliphant, kissing the boy, "and thank 
Jou, neighbors." 

Amidst many fervent blessings, she with- 
drew. 

Lady Margaret was tall and fair. Her form 
possessed the highest of all graces — that of 
health. Her long tresses of hair were banded 
across a frank, white brow in a sort of coronet 
fashion. Her eyes, clear hazel, were bright 
and truthful ; the mouth was formed for smiles, 
but in repose was firm, and indicative of strength 
and resolution. There were no fashionable 
weaknesses in her nature or appearance. She 
was a woman, healthy and happy, and desirous 
of making all around her happy. 



peril. As they entered it, Elvanleo was just 
coming out of the library, the door of which 
he locked, without removing. the key, however. 
He carried his sword in his hand. He laid it 
on the table at sight of his wife and advanced 
to meet her. 

"What has been the stir out there?" ho 
asked, and, observing that her face was flushed, 
he added — "ah, Madge, you have been in it." 

" And was like to remain in it forever at one 
moment," observed the doctor. "Did you not 
hear me call to you ?" 

"No — what was it ? You are both excited." 

"Oh, nothing, Malcolm," said her ladyship, 
carelessly. 

"Nothing!" ejaculated the doctor, indignant 
at this apparent disregard of her own prowess ; 
" on my soul, sir, it was a sight to make a cynic 
respect her ladyship's sex. Ton shall hear a 
true account of it from me, sir " (taking snuff, 
and assuming the manner of one about to de- 
liver an oration). " Twenty furious horses — " 

Lady Oliphant laughingly raised her hand, 
interrupting him. 

"Nay, flatterer," she said, "you shall not bo 
permitted to make me blush for a simple act of 
kindness. I will tell it myself. Some of the 
horses broke loose ; Mrs. MacNeil's boy got in 
among them, and I managed to drag him safely 
out of his predicament. That was all. There 
was no danger — or, at least, I was too much 
excited to be sensible of any, and now there is 
no need to think of horrors which can not hap- 
pen." 

Oliphant looked at his wife with fond admi- 
ration. 

" It was rash of you, Madge — rash as you 
always are where your heart tempts you to help 
or comfort another. Think, I might have lost 
you!" 

"And that poor mother might have lost her 
bairn. My rashness is of small account bal- 
anced against her happiness." She spoke with 
some earnestness, but instantly resumed a play- 
ful manner, as if to make light of the circum- 
stance. " You, doctor, would have done the 
same had you been there in time — ^would you 
not ?" 

The doctor coughed, took snuff, and hesita- 
ted. Then, wickedly — 

" Eh — well, moybe, maybe I might have 
done it. There is no saying what wonders a 
man might do ; but I am quite sure I would 
not have done it if I had been a woman." 

" Fie, doctor," said the lady, with mock in- 
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xlignatioDj "you would think less of my act if 
you did not think so much of your own sex. 
You men are so selfish that yon reserve all 
the grander virtues for yourselves. Courage, 
strength, endurance — ^fidelity even— you fancy 
reach their highest perfection in manhood; 
and we poor slaves, who are incapable of such 
noble impulses, mnst stand by, and raise our 
eyes in all humility to the great creatures whose 
nobility we must admire but may not emu- 
late." 

** I never said that," broke in the doctor, but 
Margaret would not be stopped. 

"Confess now, doctor, and you, too, Mal- 
colm, that you believe it is only men who can 
be heroic. But let mo tell you, gentlemen, 
that a faithful woman's life is in itself heroic. 
You keep to yourselves all opportunity, all the 
work in the doing of which heroes are made, 
and then you think us disqualified because we 
do not keep pace with you ! Yet I would lay 
my life there are more men who are made 
heroes by mere circumstance, which is no spe- 
cial virtue in themselves, than there are women 
who are not heroines, although they have none 
of your opportunities. The one happens to get 
his light placed atop of a powder-barrel, and 
the powder does the rest; the other has her 
light hidden from the world by the four walls 
of home." 

"Answer that, doctor," said Oliphant. " I 
won't try." 

" Madam, I sarrender my sword," said Fair- 
lie, with the utmost gravity, presenting his 
snuff-box ; " and henceforth, on your authority, 
I will look on every woman as a hera^* 

"Beaten?" hiughed the lady. 

** Crushed," said the doctor, submissively, 
" and not able to wag a finger in my own de- 
fense." 

'* Then, sir, you shall be sentenced to mar- 
riage within the year." 

"Mercy, no!" exclaimed the horrified man, 
"have some pity, or I shall die in the anticipa- 
tion. At least wait till wo get out of this con- 
founded rebel — '* 

He was interrupted by a hasty sign from £1- 
vanlee. He bowed low to the lady, accepting 
his defeat and the terms of pardon, and excused 
himself on the plea that ho had promised to see 
one of the men below who desired to consult 
him. 

As soon as the doctor had bowed himself out, 
Oliphant took his wife's hands, and gazing at 
her with. a serious smile, 

" You should have been a man, Madge," he 
said, with soqiewhat forced gnyoty. 



"I am content to be a woman, Malcolm, for. 
your sake," was the sharp retort. 

What would any sensible man do to whom 
a pretty woman said that? Embrace her. 
Elvanlee was a sensible man. 

" Thank Heaven that you are so," he said, in 
all . earnestness this time. "All! wife, there 
are minutes when the ardor of our wooing days, 
intensified by the knowledge that you are all 
my own now, makes me feel that I could almost 
sacrifice honor itself for your sake." 

She was amused by that, and yet puzzled ; 
so she looked curiously up into his eyes. 

" What a droll notion ! Sacrifice honor for 
my sake ? Why, then, you would sacrifice me 
too ; for I think, Malcolm, that the husband's 
honor is the wife's safeguard." 

"You are right, Madge, you are right" 
(somewhat hoarsely, and his eyes averted). 

"You are in one of your melancholy humors 
to-day," she added, briskly ; "and they have 
been so frequent of late that I have begun to 
fancy — " 

She paused, and his eyes were on her again 
instantly. 

"Well?— fiincy what?" 

" Shall I tell you ? Well, they have made 
' me fancy that our honey-moon was drawing to 
its close, and that we were beginning to settle 
down into the sober commonplace of wedded 
life — when the wife becomes a sort of superior 
housekeeper, and her lord becomes too busy 
with the grave details of his afi^airs to spend 
one poor half-hour in the silly interchange of 
nothings which make the lover's days so short 
and happy." 

Elvanlee was for the second time within five- 
minutes a sensible man. 

"You are mistaken, Madge; our honey* 
moon shall never fade." 

She laughed, and pretended not tobelievehim, 
although she liked him to say it all the same. 

" There spoke a lover, and not a staid-minded 
husband," she said, in a tone of severe admo- 
nition ; "but I will punish yon, sir, by holding 
you to your word ; and I will at once assume 
the authority which a woman possesses before 
she nas spoken the fatal ' yes ' with which she 
abdicates the throne of love and becomes one 
of its humblest slaves." 

She placed a chair for him and a stool for 
herself. 

"Now, sir, sit you there," she continued, and 
he obeyed; "and I ^vill sit here. That is 
right ; and now I feel myself a person of im- 
portance while I am looking into your face and 
read there — " 
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" That I love yoa, Madge ;" and he stooped 
and kissed her. 

She looked worthy of the noblest love : the 
bright, happy face upturned to his with the 
expression of ntter trust which only devotion 
inspires. 

** No, sir, that is not what I read ; but — ^bat 
perhaps I read there that you know how mach 
another person cares for you. I shall not tell 
you any more about it." 

" I do not care to know more." 

"Very weU, then, now" (in a deep bass 
voice) " you shall answer me with all the sub- 
mission of a culprit in the presence of a solemn 
and unbending judge, such as yon see before 
you. What is the meaning of the moody fits 
you have been so frequently troubled with of 
late ? What is the meaning of your repeated 
journeys to Edinburgh — of the couriers con- 
stantly passing to and fro ? And, last of all, 
what is the meaning of this sudden gathering 
of our tenants, and the turning out of all the 
old armor which has been rusting since the sad 
rising of *15 ? Answer — why is it, how is it, 
and what is it ?" 

The crisis had come at last, and he was glad 
of it. Yet he paused ; for when he looked at 
the bonnie face on which the shade of anxiety 
was already darkening, he wished that he could 
spare her, only one day more, the bitter knowl- 
edge of the separation which was at hand. 

" I am going to startle you, Madge," he said, 
thoughtfully; "I am to leave you." 

"Leave me?" the eyes starting wide with 
amazement. 

"Ay, but only for a little while, I trust. I 
have been like a coward trying to hide it from 
you, but you must learn all now." 

" Where are you going to, and why may I 
not go with you?" 

"The chevalier has raised his standard in 
the north ; he is supported by a few fanatical 
chiefs and their followers ; the red hand of re- 
bellion is up, and I am commanded to march 
with what force I can muster to join the army 
of General Cope." 

"Ah!" — the exclamation was a long-drawn 
sigh, such as one utters on receiving the confir- 
mation of half-anticipated calamity. She shrank 
back a little, and her head drooped in painful 
thought. Abruptly she looked up — " and you 
obey ?" 

"I must. There is no alternative save 
obedience or dishonor. Do you blame me ?" 

She hesitated ; then, rising to her feet, her 
face, which had been pale an instant before, 
flushing crimson, she spoke agitatedly : 



" No — I dare not blame you ; but — oh, Mal- 
colm, remember in what traditions I have been 
educated — the right of the Stuarts was the faith 
of my fathers — ay, and of yours. The misfor- 
tunes of the Stuarts were theirs ^so. They 
followed the Stuarts through good and ill with 
loyal fidelity ; they suffered with them, they 
died for them. Kemember all that, and you 
will not be angry with me, if for a moment my 
heart is oppressed by the thought that this strife 
in which you are about to engage is an unhal- 
lowed one." 

"My allegiance is pledged to the Govern- 
ment," he said, sadly; "my honor is at stake ; 
and, even were it otherwise, I know that this 
mad rising is only the last faint gleam of a set- 
ting sun. When the darkness falls, the too- 
faithful adherents of the Stuarts will be home- 
less exiles or lying dead on a bloody field. 
Widowed mothers and fatherless bairns will be 
crying piteously for the shelter and bread which 
have been cruelly torn from them in the vain 
effort to maintain a hopeless cause. Let us 
save as many of them as we can." 

There was sincerity in his look, tone, and 
words ; it was no personal credit he was seek- 
ing ; it was the honest desire to save the lives 
and homes of his countr3rmen from dcstraction 
that prompted him to oppose the chevalier, 
whose cause had all his sympathy. He had 
come to the determination to support the 
reigning Government through much pain ; but, 
once resolved, he could not turn back. 

The wife felt all that; and although she 
could not regard the position without regret, 
she admired him none the less. 

" Forgive me, Malcolm," she said, impulsive- 
ly ; "I did not mean to question the judgment 
of your course. I know that it must be wise 
and just, since it is yours. But the danger — ^" 

" You must not think of that. You must 
forget every thing, except to be happy." 

" I can forget every thing when you are near 
me — forget even that you are the enemy of the 
cause for which my brother died, and to which 
my father has devoted his life and fortune. 
Serve what cause you will, I am your wife, 
Malcolm, and your faith shall be mine — ^your 
hopes, your aspirations, your crimes even, I will 
share them all!" 

Again, Elvanlee was a sensible man. 

"You give me strength, wife, and courage," 
he cried, enthusiastically ; " but there must be 
no more regrets or tears." 

"None" (wiping her eyes, and trying to 
speak very fii*mly) ; ** that is all over now, and 
I am the soldier^s wife, ready to look calmly in - 
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the face of death. You shall see how resolute | 
I cau be/ for my own hands will buckle on 
your sword." 

She lifted the weapon from the table where 
he had placed it and fastened it to his belt, 
while he watched her movements with glowing 
eyes. But he was torturing himself all the 
time to discover the best means of acquaint- 
ing her with her father's position in the re- 
bellion. 

"That is bravely done, Margaret," he ex- 
claimed, and then holding her hands and gazing 
earnestly in her eyes — "You will think of me 
often while I am away ?" 

"Ay, Malcolm, veiy often" — ^tremulously. 

"Ah, wife, wife! mine is a jealous love. 
You are so precious to me that I am like a 
miser — ^I fear to let others see my treasure, lest 
they should try to rob me of it. I am selfish, 
too, and grudge every smile that is not given 
to me ! While away from you, I shall envy the 
stars, because they may look at you. I shall 
envy the sun, because its light shines on you. 
That is weak, and I know it — but you are so 
dear to me ! I seem to have no strength that 
is not inspired by your presence j and I have 
no hope of which you are not the beacon and 
the prize. Within the last two or three days, 
somehow, my love has made a coward of me ; 
and, like a child in the dark, the vague shadows 
of my own vague fears frighten me." 

She kissed him, smiled while the tears were 
trembling in her eyes, kissed him again, and 
then laughed in that tone which denotes the 
struggle of pleasure and pain for the masteiy 
of the mind. 

" I like to hear you talk that way, Malcolm ,• 
but we have changed places within the last few 
minutes. It is you who are weak now, and I 
am strong." 

** There is something else — " 

He stopped ; she waited, and the smile rap- 
idly faded from her lips. 

"Well?" 

He could not do it at that moment. So, 
awkwardly, 

" There is something Fairlie has to tell you. 
I will send him up. Be sure you do not let 
any one enter the library. I will bo with you 
again in half an hour." 

He hurried out of the chamber, found the 
doctor, and bade him tell Margaret about her 
father. 

"Be gentle, doctor, for pity's sake," ho said, 
and leffc him. 

The doctor took snuff, philosophically con- 
cluded that what must be must, cursed his rep- 
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utation for benevolence, and proceeded to exe- 
cute his mission. 

"Gentle — ^humph," he muttered as he enter- 
ed the room ; " the heart is a delicate part of 
the anatomy to operate upon. She looks bad 
enough as it is. Confound him, why didn't he 
tell her the whole affair at once, and not make 
two bites of a very sour cherry ?" 

Her ladyship was standing just where Elvan- 
lee had left her ; but her hands were claspied, 
her head was bowed, and her eyes were fixed 
upon the floor in profound reverie. 

Fairlie advanced a step, then halted, and 
helped himself with another pinch and another 
grumble. 

" I suppose he expects me to soften the effect 
while he escapes her appeals to him to shun the 
whole business. I am to apppach with the 
bludgeon of this news in one hand and a bolus 
in the other, saying, * Madam, my compliments: 
I have come to knock you down with this, and 
to set you up again with that.' " 

He advanced another step, and looked stead- 
ily at her. 

" I can't do it," he growled ; " I won't do it, 
and I'll go and tell him so." 

He wheeled about, and was making for the 
door ; but she heard him, called him, and he 
returned. 

"Elvanlee said you had something to tell 
me, doctor ! " 

"Ahem — well, yes, there was a matter I 
wanted — that is, he wanted — ^but give me your 
hand." 

He felt her pulse, looked fiercely at his 
watch, and muttered to himself, 

" Galloping like a wild colt — fever imminent. 
Body o* me, it's dangerous to say a word." 

She clutched his hand so suddenly that be 
was startled, and almost dropped his watch. 

"Doctor, speak!" she cried, excitedly; 
"whatever you have to say can not be worse 
to bear than the dread of calamity with which 
your hesitation overwhelms me." 

The doctor made a vigorous effort to clear 
his throat, and, with a queer combination of 
gruffness and tenderness in his manner, an- 
swered, 

" Madam, I can sugar my pills, but I can 
not sugar my words — but pills and words come 
to the same effect in the end, whether sugared 
or no. But you'll promise to bear it like a 
man — I mean, like a woman who is fit to be a 
hero." 

"Yes, yes, any thing; only spare me this 
suspense." 

"Then make ready — present — fire! — yout 
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father is oat with the chevalier, and it was he 
who raised the Staart standard in Glenfinnan." 

With a sharp cry of pain, she staggered, and 
he canght her in his arms. 

" Now you are going to faint — stop, recover 
arms. Remember, every woman is a hero — 
shall I fetch yonr salts ?" 

She grasped his arm, staying him. 

"There — I am better — thank yon. What 
was it you said," her voice trembling — "My 
father ont with the chevalier ? Ah, doctor, 
this will be a cruel war, when kinsmen stand 
in opposing ranks, each burning with the hate 
and ardor of his cause, and never heeding that 
every blow they strike cuts deeper into the 
heavy hearts at home than into the victim who 
falls bleeding under the stroke. I see the hor- 
ror of it all — my father there, my husband 
here; they will meet; there will be no time 
for any thought of me — ^and oh, merciful Heav- 
en, my hands girt on the sword that will be 
turned against my father's breast." 

She covered her eyes, shuddering at the 
hideous picture her fears suggested. 

The good doctor used his rappee extrava- 
gantly. 

<*What in the name of iBsculapius shall I 
say to comfort her ?" he muttered, nervously ; 
and then addressing her with a tone of confi- 
dence, which he was far from feeling, he went 
on: "you exaggerate — you alarm yourself 
needlessly. The chances are that they will 
never meet, and if they do, I'll undertake that 
they shall both run away, or, hang it, I'll make 
them swallow my medicine-chest — instruments 
and all." 

^^They must not meet," she exclaimed, with 
sudden energy ; " it is an unnatural strife, and 
no man is degraded who flies from it. There 
is still time for Malcolm to escape to Holland — 
there he will be safe from this hateful struggle. 
Summon him to me, doctor, and yon will add 
yonr counsel to my prayers. Call him to me 
quick, quick !" 

'* Yes, yes ; but I can not leave yon in this 
excited state." 

He went to the window and looked out. 

'*I don't see Elvanlee, but yonder is Neil; 
he will find him." 

He beckoned, and presently Johnstone enter- 
ed the room. Behind him appeared the gaber- 
lunzie, with slouching gait, and restless, watch- 
ful eyes. He seemed to be conscious that he 
was intruding, while he was determined not to 
be tamed aside. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE KING. 

Dr. Fairlie, in turning to Neil, perceived 
the gaberlunzie, and stopped him. 

"Well, my man," he said, with some sur- 
prise, " what are you seeking here ?" 

The man shuffled and bowed low, without 
removing his bonnet, however ; then, with the 
vacant grin of a natural, answered, 

" Ye made a sign, maistcr, and I thoaght ye 
wanted somebody." 

** I did, but not you. Go down to the court ; 
you will find every thing you need there." 

With that the doctor turned his back on him, 
and the gaberlunzie, instead of obeying the in- 
structions given him, quietly shuffled over to 
the huge fire-place, close to which Lady Oli- 
phant was standing. 

"Run for your master, Neil," said Fairlie, 
" and tell him that her ladyship desires to speak 
with him instantly." 

Johnstone bowed and departed. 

The doctor saw the gaberlunzie still in the 
apartment. 

"Now, sir, you can go," he said, sharply; 
for, although indulgent enough on ordinary oc- 
casions to the tribe of the wallet, he was an- 
noyed by the stubbornness of the man at the 
present juncture. *'I have told you we don't 
want you." 

" Ay, maister, ay, Tm going," was the com- 
posed answer, while the speaker continued to 
warm his hands at the fire. 

An enthusiastic shout in the court attracted 
the doctor's attention, and he glanced out at 
the window. 

The gaberlunzie bent quickly forward, and 
whispered in Margaret's ear, 

" Get him out of the way : I must speak to 
you alone." 

She started, and with difficulty suppressed a 
scream. She wheeled round, and recognized 
the man in spite of his disguise. 

"It is Elvanlee, addressing the folk," ob- 
served the doctor, still looking from the win- 
dow. " I believe there is not one among them 
who would not die for him." 

" Will you go and bring him to me, doctor ?" 
said the lady, agitatedly, and acting apparently 
under the influence of the gaberlunzie. 

"At your pleasure, madam. Eh, what, 
you're here yet, friend ? On my soul, sir, you 
are the most obstinate blue-gown I have ever 
had to do with. Come, right about face — 
march." 

And Fairlie showed him the door. 
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The gaberlanzie looked at Margaret, and 
she, leaning heavily on the back of a chair for 
support, came to his rescue. 

"I — I have a message for this man, doctor. 
Let him stay.*' 

" Oh, if he is part of the establishment, that's 
all right ; but (taking snuff and surveying the 
man suspiciously) I am not altogether sure that 
he is an ornament to it. However, you know 
him, and that's enough." 

He bowed and retired, casting another sus- 
picious glance backward as he passed through 
the door-way. 

The gaberlunzie sprung to the door, closed, 
and barred it. He stood upright, a taU com- 
manding figure, which years had not deprived 
of strength or agility. The features were cold 
and stern, and the eyes glittered with a species 
of frenzy or cunning — or a mingling of the two 
— which destroyed the impression of veneration 
his snow-white locks might have inspired. 

His transformation from the crouching man- 
ner of a mendicant to that of a man conscious 
of authority was not more sudden than Lady 
Oliphant's change from a condition of subdued 
alarm to one of wild anxiety. 

"Father!" she cried, excitedly; "what mad- 
ness, what folly, what reckless disregard of your 
own safety has tempted you to venture into 
this place?" 

His eyes fixed upon her searchingly, he 
slowly advanced a few paces. 

"I have come to see my daughter," he said, 
in a low, harsh voice, "and I find that she 
gives my first visit a po>or welcome." 

There was a studied politeness in the an- 
swer, which seemed all the more painful to the 
daughter in contrast with her evident distress. 

** What welcome can I give you here — now, 
and at this time — until I learn whether you 
come as a friend or foe ?" 

" I come as the friend of all true men and 
women," he answered, as coldly and as calmly 
as if he were wholly ignorant of the deadly 
peril in which he stood ; " I come as the im- 
placable foe of all knaves and traitors who 
would take arms for the usurping House of 
Hanover against their lawful king, James 
Stuart." 

She clasped her hands, bewildered and dis- 
mayed by his apparent disregard of her pea(^ 
and of his own hazard. 

" Hush — hush ! do not speak so loud, since 
yon come as my husband's foe — and mine." 

"I am sorry for that." 

" Yon do not speak as if you cared," she ejac- 
ulated, angrily ; and then the memory of all the 



terrors she had been suffering during the last 
hour found utterance. " Oh ! are men turned 
demons? Is there no longer any pity or 
mercy in the world, that the dear ties of kin- 
dred, which should give happiness, are changed 
to whips that scourge most the fondest hearts ?" 

"The whips are made by those they lash." 

" Am I, then, to blame for your position 
now?" But even as she uttered this- with 
natural irritation, her mood changed, and she 
added, imploringly, "be merciful to me, father. 
In your exile I was faithful to yon ; through 
long years of privation I tried hard to soothe 
your sorrow; from my childhood all my 
thoughts and service were given to you and to 
my sister — " 

"Until Malcolm Oliphant came," he inter- 
rupted, sternly; "and then you forgot every 
thing else — duty to me, and respect for those 
principles of loyalty which are more to me 
than life." 

" There is a greater loyalty, father, than that 
we owe to kings — the loyalty we give to those 
we love," she answered, her eyes kindling as 
with inspiration; **but you first brought Mal- 
colm to our house, and you consented to our 
marriage. It was not until he refused to take 
part in a conspiracy against the Government of 
his country that yon forbade our union. Your 
demand came too late, and we disobeyed it. For . 
that one act of disobedience am I not cruelly 
punished ? Yon stand opposed to Malcolm in 
the fiercest enmity, and all your hate and all 
his wrath foil upon me, who stand between you , 
helpless — ^loving both." 

Her piteous tone and the agony of- her posi- 
tion were not without effect upon the man, and 
his voice faltered slightly when he spoke — 
there was more of moody regret than of re- 
proach in his manner. 

" It would have been otherwise had Oliphant 
been true to the faith of his fathers." 

" He is true to the interests of his country, 
believing it of less consequence who occupies 
the throne than that the people should have 
peace. But, father, father, whether he is right 
or wrong, why should there be this bitterness 
between us ?" 

He did not answer, and she drew near to 
him until she had placed her arms lovingly 
around his neck. 

" A little while ago," she continued, " when 
I learned that yon were in the insurgent ranks, 
I was about to implore Malcolm to desert the 
post which had been thrust upon him, and to 
fly with me from his country, lest evil fortune 
should bring you together iu tba ^^»S&* '^^^^ 
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now I tuFA to you first — you appeal to the 
justice of your cause, I appeal to your love, 
and, in the name of the sacred memory of my 
mother, I beseech you to desist from this use- 
less struggle, and to remember only the links 
which should bind us together, let kings and 
governments fight as they may." 

Her eyes were full of tears, her voice trem- 
bled with emotion; she had sunk upon her 
knees, and her hands clasped his, as if she 
would compel him to hear her prayer. 

He fought against it ; he tried to be deaf to 
the appeal, but at last he sank on a chair as if 
exhausted by the effort to control his agitation. 
He bowed his head over that oC his child and 
was silent. 

Her heart palpitated with happy anticipa- 
tions ; she saw that ho was deeply moved, and 
she fancied that she had conquered. She for- 
got that Lewis, Earl of Strathroy, had long ago 
abandoned all personal sentiment for that of 
blind, unquestioning devotion to the cause of 
the unhappy master whom he served. 

"You spoke so like your mother, child," he 
faltered at length, "that I think you would 
have won my consent to any thing save that 
which you ask." 

**And that is every thing — it is your own 
happiness and Malcolm's I desire." 

He shook his head sadly. 

''Happiness can not be purchased at such a 
price. Desert the cause! — ^ah, child, you can 
not understand how much and how long I have 
suffered for it, to think that possible ; you can 
not understand how I have lived and borne 
through many sorrows for the one hope of 
helping our king to his own again." 

She sighed, and turned away her face. 

"You see these hairs," he went on, "how 
white they are : they have grown so in his serv- 
ice. You see this scar (pointing to a red line 
across his temple) — "it was received in his 
service thirty years ago. I sacrificed for him 
then fortune, friends, home — every thing, and 
I regret nothing. Can you expect me now to 
sympathize with others who hesitate to make 
the same sacrifice ?" 

"But times are changed, father. There is 
now no hope that any sacrifice will serve your 
purpose." 

• "We will put it to the test, come what may. 
I will never cease to hope, for that would be to 
die under my own bitterest reproaches for the 
harm brought to myself and others in the vain 
desire to sustain a cause that Heaven had de- 
serted. I dare not think of that." 

His eyes wavered, and his hand trembled 



under the momentary doubt as to the justice of 
his cause. Then he resumed firmly, but still 
with a touch of sadness, 

"You remember your brother — my bonnie, 
brave-hearted Frank ? You know how I toiled 
to fit him for the service of our master^; how I 
devoted his life to it, so that when I was gone 
the work might be carried bravely on by one 
as faithful as myself. He ventured, from our 
exile, on a secret mission to England. He was 
seized by the usurper*s spies, submitted to the 
mockery of a trial, and hung like a common 
felon. When the tidings came to us, you saw 
no tears in my eyes, no grief in my face, and 
yet I loved him. He had died for the cause, 
and I was content. Were my faith shaken 
now, my heart would wither with the thought 
that I had Frank's death to answer for; I 
dare not think of that." 

" Forget the past, father — think only of the 
future, and do not hazard the remorse that you 
must feel when you discover that you have 
helped to make homes desolate and families 
wretched, by stirring up civil strife in the land 
in spite of the warnings of reason." 

Ho did not seem to have heard her: he 
gazed vacantly before him, as if trying to satisfy 
his own conscience with the course he was pur- 
suing. 

"Frank gone, Malcolm Oliphant appeared; 
and I hoped to find in him one who would re- 
place my son in fidelity and enthusiasm for our 
master. When that hope was dispelled, I 
spurned him from me, even when your happi- 
ness was at stake — that, too, I was prepared to 
sacrifice to the cause. There is no tie I would 
not break, no deed I would not do, for the pur- 
pose to which I have devoted all I possess. 
Knowing that, you ask me to desert — to be for- 
sworn ! No ; a life so full of sacrifice for him 
shall end, please Heaven, in the service of the 
king." 

He rose to his feet, reverently uncovering his 
head, his eyes gleaming with the devout enthu- 
siasm of a priest before the crucifix. His 
voice had become strong and resolute: 

The daughter looked at the man whose aged 
form obtained the vigor of youth from his fanat- 
icism. Bight or wrong, his utter self-abnega- 
tion demanded respect, and she sobbed in the 
consciousness that there was no prayer, no love 
potent enough to turn him from the path he 
had chosen. 

"Beware, beware, father," she faltered, dis- 
tractedly ; "if these words were heard, a hun- 
dred swords would be lifted against you. Oh, 
is there no escape from this torture ?" 
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He instantly resumed the quick, cunning 
manner with which he had first entered. 

"Yes," he said, hurriedly, ** there is one 
means of escape for you, and it is chiefly for 
that reason I am here." 

«*TeUme." 

"Leave this man, who has proven himself 
unworthy of you by taking arms for the usurper. 
Leave him at once, without a word of parting. 
I will caity you and your sister Agnes to a place 
of safety, where you can abide the ilsuo of 
events. Come, I offer you forgiveness and 
safety." 

She shrank back, astounded by the selfish- 
ness of the proposal, and bewildered by his ve- 
hemence. He was blind to every thing save 
his own purposes. Her head rose, her eyes 
brightened with indignation, but she answered 
in a tone full of soitow, although resolute as 
his own. 

"Leave Malcolm! — father, all the devotion, 
all the sacrifice you have given to your king, all 
that and more I owe to my husband. I can 
not leave him." 

" You are resolved ?" 

"As yourself. There is no power, no ter- 
ror that can make me false to him." 

"Then so be it. I have spoken the last 
words to you I shall ever speak as your father. 
Henceforth you and Oliphant are no more to 
me than the other treacherous rebels of the 
land." 

"Father—" 

** Silence; you have chosen — for his sake 
and yours I wish that you had chosen other- 
wise. Now, where ' is Agnes ? You have 
tempted her to tarry here with you when her 
place is with me. She has no bonds to keep 
her in this nest of traitors, and she shall not re- 
main another day. Summon her to me." 

Margaret hesitated, gazing at him earnestly, 
as if doubting that his malignity could extend 
to such extremity as to deprive her of a sister's 
sympathy in this hour of trial, and to drag his 
daughter from a settled home when he had 
none other to offer her. 

He repeated the command sternly, and she 
obeyed. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST LINK BSOKEX. 

Like Margaret, Agnes was fair, but her fea- 
tures were somewhat sharper. She was a 
pretty girl of about twenty years — five years 
younger than her sister— and was as full of im- 



pulse as a kitten. Dr. Fairlie, who cared a 
great deal more for her than he confessed even 
to himself, always called her "puss." She 
liked or disliked people at a glance. She took 
offense at trifles, and repented the folly of it, 
and sought reconciliation as suddenly as she 
had taken the offense. 

In brief, she was a bright, kind-hearted, im- 
pulsive girl, ready to coquette with any body, 
and ready to cry her heart out whenever she 
became sensible of having given pain to others. 

At Lady Oliphant's summons, she entered 
the room, laughing at the grave tone in which 
she had been called. The laugh stopped, and 
an expression of alarm flashed in her eyes, when 
she observed Margaret's face, and the presence 
of the stranger. 

She halted, looking wonderingly from one to 
the other, failing for a second to identify her 
father in his disguise. 

He advanced to her, and, taking her hand, 
spoke almost solemnly, 

"You have come to me, daughter, and I am 
grateful that you are left to me — the last of all 
who once claimed kindred with me." 

" You here, and safe ! " she cried, joyfully em- 
bracing him. " Then you have not joined in 
the rising the doctor has been telling me about ? 
— Oh, how glad I am that you are with us 
again!" 

She paused, regarding his stem expression 
with some dismay, and then she noted his dis- 
guise. 

Margaret remained silent, watching them, 
sadly. 

" What is the matter ?" queried Agnes, with 
growing anxiety; "why do you come here in 
that ridiculous dress ?" 

"You are mistaken, Agnes," the father an- 
swered. "I am not safe here, for I have no 
friend near except yourself. I can not stay to 
explain every thing now. Find your cloak, for 
you must go hence with me instantly." 

"Is Madge going too ?" 

" She remains. She is no longer my daugh- 
ter — no longer your sister. She abides with 
those with whom it would be degradation for us 
to be associated." 

"You are angry with her, father, and you 
will be sorry by-and-by. You must not blame 
her too much; she could not help loving El- 
vanlee." 

He went on as if she had not spoken. 

" Until I can give yon a fitting home, I will 
place yon with the other gentlewomen of onr 
party — the mothers, wives, and daughters of 
honest men." 
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" Then you are out with the chevalier ? and 
you want me to leave Madge here alone, with- 
out a friend to help or sympathize with her? 
Oh, father, don't ask me to do that. I am bet- 
ter with her than with strangers, and she needs 
me. It would be cruel to desert her.*' 

He dropped the girl's hands ; he drew back 
a pace ; looking at her despairingly, his head 
drooped on his breast, and his shoulders be- 
came bent as with age and weakness. 

'^ You, too, forsake me," he said, in a low, re- 
, gretful voice ; " oh, now, indeed, I am ready 
for the last duty. The autumn has come, the 
leaves drop from the tree, and gaunt and bare 
it fronts the whistling blast. My son taken 
from me, my daughters desert me, and there is 
no creature kin to me I need regret to part 
with." 

Margaret sobbed, covering her face, and 
Agnes cried, remorsefully, 

" No, no, we do not forsake you—" 

He gently repulsed her, as she was about to 
fling her arms round him. 

''Ton see me now, only a weak old man, 
whose heart tugs sorely for the affection that is 
denied him. But that is over," and he brushed 
the tears from his eyes with an angry gesture ; 
''you see me now, a man, erect and firm as 
in other days, remembering that all he loses is 
for the king. Farewell ! Had you been men, 
my own hand would have punished your trea- 



son. 
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He seemed to regain his strength as he spoke, 
but at that moment his daughters were startled 
by a loud shout in the court, and a furious roll 
of the drum. 

Margaret sprung to the door and listened. 

" How wildly you talk," cried Agnes, affright- 
edly ; "every word imperils your life." 

''I am in a den of traitors,^ was the perfectly 
calm response, " and I know my danger." 

Lady Oliphant's pulse bounded as she heard 
the footstep of her husband approaching. The 
whole position was vividly presented to her 
mind; Elvanlee must arrest her father, or be 
himself compromised. Her decision was 
promptly taken. 

" You must escape, sir," she cried, turning to 
her father, " but you can not go this way. In 
here, quickj until I can find an opportunity to 
set you free." 

She opened the door of the library, ushered 
him in, relocked the door, and removed the 
key. At a sign from her, Agnes unbarred the 
entrance door just in time to prevent the dis- 
covery by Elvanlee that it had been fiustened. 

He entered, smiling, his face flushed with 



satisfaction. He did not observe the agitation 
of the two ladies. 

" You sent for me, Madge," he exclaimed, 
blithely ; " I will bo at leisure presently. The 
men are in capital spirits, and I want to get 
them formed in soldier-like order before Colonel 
Strang arrives." 

He walked straight to the library door. 

"Is it Colonel Henry Strang you expect?" 
said Agnes, quickly. 

" YeS 5 have you met him ?" 

He was searching about as if he had lost 
something. 

" He was often at our house in Bome," Agnes 
replied*, ''he and my father were at one time 
much together — that was before you arrived." 

**Then you. will be glad to meet an old 
friend." 

Still searching. 

"I do not like him," she said, frankly. 

" That's a pity — where can the key be ? I 
thought I left it in the lock." 

Agnes whispered to her sister : 

"Bid him beware of Strang. You know 
that our father at first suspected that he had 
betrayed poor Frank. I suspect him still. He 
is a spiteful man, and because you refused him 
he revenged himself on our brother. The 
same malice may be turned against your hus- 
band — bid him beware." 

But Margaret scarcely heard the warning. 
Her eyes were fixed with painful intentness on 
the movements of Elvanlee, and her mind was 
absorbed in seeking an answer to the distress- 
ing question, " What was she to do ?" 

" Can you not speak to me for a few minutes 
now, Malcolm," she said, trying to preserve an 
appearance of calmness. 

He looked up, and saw that she was very 
pale, but he attributed that to the effect of 
Fairlie's communication. 

"Wait only a quarter of an hour, wife, and 
then I will be free until the colonel arrives. I 
must get the dispatches, and give some direc- 
tions as to the order of the march ; but I can 
not find the key — ^it is droll." 

" I don't see it anywhere," exclaimed Agnes, 
as if quite surprised by the circumstance. 

She helped him to examine the table, the 
drawers, and the floor, as if quite eager to dis- 
cover the missing key, and every moment El- 
vanlee became the more puzzled and the more 
impatient. 

Margaret did not move; she watched the 
,two in a species of mental abstraction. She 
was sensible of what they were doing, and yet 
she was incapable of taking any decisive step. 
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At length she roused herself, and impnlsive- 
ly producing the key, delivered it to Oliphant — 
better the worst should come at once, she 
thought, than linger in suspense. 

" Thank you, Madge ; it was thoughtful of 
yon to remove it. I ought to have done it my- 
self." 

He hastily entered the librar}% closing the 
door after him. 

Lady Oliphant sank down on the couch that 
was beside her, and buried her &ce on the 
cushion. Agnes sprung to her side, and, clasp- 
ing her round the waist, knelt by the couch in 
mute sympathy. 

There was dead silence in the place. 

The women were dumb, but they were dis- 
tracted by vague surmises of what might be 
passing in the next room. There was no cor- 
ner in which Strathroy could hide ; he might 
suspect a trap, and draw upon Oliphant before 
there was time for explanation. Both furious, 
both blind, they would fight, and one would fall. 

"Oh, why could I. not confess all?" cried 
Margaret, starting up wildly and shuddering ; 
"the meeting I was striving to prevent has 
come, and I am so helpless ! I dare not wish 
for victory to either — ^husband or father. Have 
you heard any thing yet ?" 

" Not yet, not yet ; they will remember us, 
and stay their hands." 

There was a sudden noise as of a chair up- 
set, and the women started to their feet — Mar- 
garet, with a suppressed scream, and making a 
movement toward the library, her eyes glaring 
at the door. 

Silence again — a terrible, ominous silence. 

" My father is not coward enough to strike 
him down without permitting him the chance 
of defense, "she exclaimed, trembling and avert- 
ing her eyes from the door. Then, with the 
piteous wail of a child — ** Do you think they 
will fight to the death, Agnes ? Which do you 
think will fall ? — No, no ; do not answer that ; 
it is too horrible! Why are they so quiet? 
This stillness deafens me!" 

" The door is opening now," said Agnes, 
who continued to gaze at it, fascinated by the 
suspense and horror of the moment. 

" Quick, tell me, who is there ? I dare not 
look." 

"It is Malcolm, unharmed ; his sword still 
in its scabbard." 

Margaret wheeled round and rushed into her 
husband's arms, laughing and sobbing hysteric- 
ally. He was safe, and the intense relief of 
knowing that rendered her for the moment in- 
sensible to every other consideration. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DISHONOB. 



Agnes observed at once what the wife in 
her excitement overiooked. 

Elvanlee was pallid as a corpse ; there was 
a ghastly fright in his eyes, and his hands 
trembled nervously. He had received a shock 
of some sort, and the contentment with which 
he had quitted them was all dispelled. 

"What is wrong — what has occurred to 
alarm you, Margaret ?" he said, huskily. 

" Nothing. A foolish fancy — ^I will tell you 
what by-and-by ; and — " She looked at liim, 
and her anxiety returned, "Why are you so 
pale ? Why are you trembling ?" 

"Some one has been in the library, "he an- 
swered, trying to control his excitement. 

" Have you not seen any one ?" 

"No; but some miscreant has been there, 
and, Heaven help us, we are betrayed, ruined." 

" Ruined ! — What is it you mean ?" 

He spoke with bitter rapidity, rage and dis- 
may struggling for the upper hand. 

" The dispatches forwarded to me by Presi- 
dent Forbes, and containing, with other im- 
portant matters, a copy of the commands of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale as to the movements of 
General Cope to check the rebels, are gone." 

" Gone !" ejaculated Margaret and her sister 
in one breath. 

"Ay, stolen: and with so many circum- 
stances to render the Government suspicious of 
my honesty, who will hesitate to say that I have 
played the knave, since my neglect has placed 
in the chevalier's hands the information of 
which he stands most in need to enable him to 
outwit our forces and to guide him safely to 
Holyrood ?" 

"They will not dare to accuse yon of snch 
baseness," she cried, horror-stricken by the 
thought that it was her father who had stolen 
the dispatches, and that she had herself i^tgh, 
him the opportunity. 

" Dare ! — They have the right, and they will 
use it. I am to blame ! — I am to blame I The 
dispatches should never have quitted my grasp. 
I should have guarded them as a jewel of which 
the very light was envious ; I should have held 
them precious as you are, Madge. Bnt why 
count now what should have been 4one ? They 
are gone, and my honor and life are forfeit." 

She was distraught by the cruel position in 
which she was placed. 

"No one has passed through this chamber," 
she said, chokingly; "the thief must be in the 
library stiU." 
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"No, the window is open — he has escaped 
that way." 

" But he can not have quitted the tower. It 
is only a minute since he was here." 

"Since he was here!" ejaculated the hus- 
band, astounded. "You know him, then?" 

"I do. I do." 

" His name, and we may stay him yet." 

"My father." 

"Strathroy !" and then, furiously, as a hid- 
eous suspicion flashed across his mind, remem- 
bering her agitation when he had declared his 
intention of opposing the chevalier : " It was 
with your connivance, then ?" 

" I feared a meeting between yon, and, to 
prevent it, admitted him to the library. But 
you can not believe that I knew what was there." 

Impulsively he embraced her, ashamed of his 
suspicion. 

" No, no, wife, I do not doubt you. But he 
will carry the dispatches straight to the chev- 
alier, and my shame is complete if we fail to 
arrest him. How was he dressed ?" 

While asking the question, he rung a hand- 
bell loudly. 

" He was disguised as a gaberlunzic, with 
blue gown, badge, and wallet." 

Neil Johnstone appeared, and Elvanlee ad- 
dressed him. 

" Has any one quitted the tower during the 
last half-hour?" 

"No a body, sir." 

" Have you not seen a gabcrlunzie — an old 
man with badge and wallet ?" 

" Od, ay, sir, I wasna counting on him," an- 
swered Johnstone, with a deliberation that was 
harrowing to the listeners ; " he came to me a 
wee while syne in the court, and showed me 
some papers that he tell'd me you bade him 
carry to Edinburgh post-haste, and he wanted 
a horse." 

"Did you give him one ?" 

" I thought, nae doubt, that it was for him 
yon made me get a horse saddled, and so I gied 
him the brute that was standing ready. The 
auld chiel mounted like a jockey, and went off 
at the gallop." 

"How long ago?" 

" I conldna just say ; but he*ll be five mile 
or mair on his road or this time. You necdna 
be feared, sir, the auld lad made a' the speed 
he could." 

And Johnstone bowed, satisfied that he had 
done his duty. 

" Mount fifty men," shouted the laird ; " we 
will pursue him into the very ranks of the reb- 
els, and—" 



He paused abruptly, his eyes fixed upon the 
afirighted forms of his wife and Agnes. 

Johnstone was startled by what he heard, 
and, aware that he had blundered, was hasten- 
ing to do his best to retrieve it, when his mas- 
ter huskily bade him wait. 

Elvanlee stood like one balancing himself on 
a rope stretched across a black abyss. The 
slightest movement to the right or left meant 
death, and he was undecided whether to at- 
tempt the dangerous passage forward or the 
still more dangerous retreat. 

Pursue ? — ^What purpose was he to serve by 
that ? — Strathroy was either beyond reach al- 
ready, or, if not, capture meant immediate ex- 
ecution of the rebel chief. Then what would 
remain to the husband who had been the instru- 
ment of destroying his wife's parent? The 
daily anguish of watching her misery, feeling 
that he had been the cause of it. 

" I could not bear that," he muttered, start- 
ing from his reverie, his brow darkening with 
a desperate resolution. "No, a thousand 
times rather my own shame than become her 
father's executioner." 

He turned to his attendant — 

" See the horses saddled, and wait instruc- 
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tions. 

Johnstone was puzzled by his master's dis- 
tress, and still more by his countermand of the 
pursuit which he had directed an instant before. 
However, he withdrew in silence, purporting to 
inform Dr. Fairlie of the curious humor of his 
master. 

Elvanlee, without venturing to look at his 
wife, seated himself at the table, and began to 
write hastily. 

Lady Oliphant and her sister had watched 
him intently while he had been speaking to 
Johnstone. Their hearts leaped wildly when 
they heard the order for pursuit, and they had 
drawn breath again when the order had been 
canceled. They had watched while he had 
stood in silence brooding upon the difficulties 
which surrounded him, and neither dared to 
offer one word that might influence his resolu- 
tion. 

They watched him now as he sat, his vis- 
age pallid and dark, his hand steadily tracing 
upon the paper words that had the import of 
life or death to himself. 

What was the decision he had resolved upon ? 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and he was 
still writing. The women were still watching 
him with pent breath. 

Half an hour elapsed, and he was writing 
still, and they were watching. Margaret awoke 
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as from a nightmare. She passed a hand 
across her brow, and then hesitatingly advanced 
to her husband. 

**Havo you resigned the thought of pur- 
suit ?" 

"Yes," he answered, without pausing in his 
task. 

"This apparent neglect will increase your 
danger." 

"It will save him." 

** And destroy you." 

"He is your father;" and he went on with 
his task steadily. 

She paused. What was she to say ? How 
was she to urge him to save his own life by 
seeking her father's ? 

"They will show you no mercy," she fal- 
tered. 

"The man who neglects a trust so great as 
that given to me deserves none," was his firm 
response. 

" Oh, this must not be," she cried, wildly ; 
" there is one hope left for us yet, Malcolm. I 
will go to the president ; I will go to the lords 
regent ; to the generals ; I will seek the Elector 
of Hanover himself. I will tell them that you 
are innocent; that it is your wife and her 
father, the proscribed Earl of Strathroy, who 
alone are guilty. They may take my life, they 
may take his ; but they shall not harm you, or 
cast suspicion on your truth." 

" Useless, useless, Madge," he said, folding 
the paper and sealing it. "Your confession 
would only involve your life and your father's 
in my fate." 

" But when I tell them all, they will not 
doubt," she pleaded. 

** Doubt? — ^These are days when men watch 
each other's lips, and count a bushel of lies to 
every grain of truth. There, there, my poor 
wife, I have adopted the only honorable meas- 
ure open to us." 

" What have you done ?" 

"I have written to Forbes and to Colonel 
Gardiner, explaining to them that the dispatches 
have been stolen, without mentioning the name 
of the — of your father. I have told them that 
I am ready to make any atonement they may 
demand ; and if they are the true men I take 
them for, they will not refuse to believe me 
honest." 

He was looking at the brightest side of the 
cloud ; he was trying even to appear cheerful ; 
but she was not comforted! 

"Pray Heaven that they are true men," she 
said, with tearful fervor. 

"Amen," he added, lightly. "Meanwhile, 



take courage, Madge, to face the very worst. 
And you too, Aggie— why you have not raised 
your head this half-hour ! Come, come, let me 
see both of you smile ; for a sweet smile, yon 
know, carries half the burden of misfortune." 

"I am frightened," said Agnes, nerv^ously, 
but attempting to smile. 

There was a murmur in the court, then a 
cheer, and Bauldy Dodholm, always ready, ac- 
companied the shout with a vigorous tattoo. 

Margaret turned anxiously to discover the 
meaning of this new demonstration, and Eivan- 
lee whispered hastily to Agnes : 

"You must throw away your fear, for I have 
a charge to confide to you. I want yon to 
promise that, whatever happens to me, you will 
always keep near Madge, and try to help and 
comfort her." 

"I promise, but do not speak so gloomily — " 

Before she could say more, the door was 
thrown open, and Johnstone announced, 

"Colonel Strang." 

Agnes hastened to her sister, who at the an- 
nouncement had become paler than before. 

The colonel was a man of about forty years, 
of average height, and muscular. His features 
were sharp and dark, making not an ill-favored 
face; but there was a degree of secret self- 
consciousness in his expression and movement 
which, to a sensitive observer, was unpleasant. 

He was the fourteenth son of a poor laird, 
and the utmost his father had been able to do 
for him had been to send him off to the Low 
Countries, where ho obtained seiTice as a 
gentleman in Major John Brodie's company in 
the " Right Honorable the Marquis of Tnlli- 
bardine's regiment of foot." But he had proved 
himself quite capable of taking care of his own 
afiairs. His courage in the field, and his 
shrewdness on the march or in the camp,' 
speedily raised him from the ranks to the posi- 
tion of ensign, with the pay of eight guilders a 
week. Miserable as the sum was, even at that 
time, Strang contrived to make good use of it, 
and would have advanced still farther in the 
same service had not his career been cut short 
by his being taken prisoner of war. Even then 
his good luck did not desert him, for he took 
service with his captors, and was promoted to 
the rank of captain. 

After that he served different masters, openly 
professing that, as he was simply a soldier of 
fortune, his sword was at the service of the 
highest bidder. Contemptible as such a char- 
acter might be, there was no lack of bidders. 
Suddenly he resigned all active service, and 
became intimate with the Jacobite gentlemen 
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who clastered round Charles Edward at Borne. 
He was trusted by them, and regarded by them 
as a useful tool in the conspiracies which were 
then in progress. He made frequent journeys 
to England, and on the occasion of one of these 
journeys he managed to recommend himself 
somehow to the favor of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, then Secretary of State for Scotland. 

From that day he prospered exceedingly. 
He seemed rich ; ho acted as if he were so. 
He was constantly employed upon secret com- 
missions by Tweeddale, and, singularly enough, 
although this was known at Bome and in Paris, 
he lost few of his Jacobite friends, and still ob- 
tained access to many of their gatherings. 

It was during this period of his mysterious 
success that he had been most intimate with 
the family of the Earl of Strathroy. Such were 
the outer signs of the man who had arrived at 
the tower of Elvanlee, the recognized servant 
of the Government. 

He entered, chatting with Dr. Fairlie, and 
followed by Sergeant Eyan. 

"You are welcome, sir, to Elvanlee," said 
Oliphant, frankly, and meeting him with ex- 
tended hand. 

"I am proud to know one of his majesty's 
most devoted adherents," replied the colonel, 
saluting with extreme courtesy. 

" You will prove me so, sir " (this with a lit- 
tle agitation). " Permit me to present you to 
Lady Oliphant." 

The lady bowed coldly, the gentleman, with 
an air of the humblest respect, saying, 

"It is the renewal of an acquaintanceship 
that was deeply esteemed by me." 

"Ah, yes, I have just been told that you are 
old friends. Excuse me one moment." 

Elvanlee turned to the table where he had 
left the sealed document which he had prepared 
for President Forbes and Colonel Gardiner. 
He lifted it, and stood reflecting. The colonel 
was a friend, and was in a position to advise 
and help him in the present difficulty. The 
only question was, should he trust him, or on 
some pretense detain him until Forbes pro- 
nounced judgment ? 

Strang had immediately approached her 
ladyship, and, as he did so, Agnes whispered, 

** Beware of him." 

Then she withdrew a pace, only acknowledg- 
ing the colonel with a slight inclination of the 
head. 

Apparently quite unconscious of any cold- 
ness in his reception by the ladies, he respect- 
fully took Lady Oliphant's hand. She would 
have withdrawn it, but he held it firmly. He 



spoke in an undertone, although he did hot 
appear to be trying to make any secret of his 
wotds. 

" Has your ladyship informed Sir Malcolm 
Oliphant that I once sued in vain for the prize 
which he has won — this fair hand ?" 

She snatched her hand away, and said, 
haughtily, 

" The acquaintance was so slight, sir, that I 
did not think it important enough to remem- 
ber. Shall I tell him now ?" 

"Quite unnecessary. As you say, it is bet- 
ter forgotten." 

She bowed, passed him, and drawing Fairlio 
aside, hastily told him what had happened. 

The colonel's eyes followed her movements 
furtively. He did not show the slightest dis- 
pleasure at the check and dismissal he had re- 
ceived. A curious smile passed like a shadow 
over his face, and that was all. 

Elvanlee had decided to trust him, and ad- 
vanced, breaking the seal of his letter. Agnes 
saw him, suspected his purpose, and made a 
quick movement toward him to prevent the 
calamity she feared. But before she could 
stay him, he had placed the open document in 
the colonel's hands. 

"Bead this. Colonel Strang," he said, with 
the thorough confidence of an innocent man ; 
" as a friend, I desire your help and counsel in 
the awkward circumstances which that letter 
explains." 

Strang hastily read the paper; his heaA'y 
eyebrows were lifted in amaze, and his lips 
compressed. Then he shaded his eyes with his 
hand, as if to see the writing more distinctly, 
but, in reality, to conceal a malicious grin. He 
cast a quick, sidelong glance at Lady Oliphant, 
and then said, in a tone of grave alarm, 

"The dispatches stolen ! — the thief escaped ! 
This is bad news, sir, and the most unhappy 
accident which could have occurred at the pres- 
ent juncture of affairs. Have you no clue to 
the thief?" 

Lady Oliphant and the doctor were listening 
now. 

Elvanlee hesitated, then replied, in a low but 
firm voice, '^ 

"I can not answer that." 

" Can not answer!" repeated Colonel Strang, 
with an air of the profoundest astonishment, 
succeeded by a frown of suspicion ; "you know 
the penalty of your silence ?" 

"It is— death." • 

"No, no!" cried Margaret, springing to her 
husband's side, as if to shield him from some 
attack. 
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"Silence, wife," he said, warningly. "Re- 
member!" 

"You force upon me the most disagreeable 
duty," the colonel proceeded, coldly, after he 
had given a hurried command to Sergeant 
Ryan; "but to fail in the discharge of that 
duty would be to subject myself to the suspi- 
cion of complicity in your crime." 

" Crime ! " ejaculated Elvanlec, with difficulty 
restraining his indignation. 

" Your sword, sir," was the colonel's impera- 
tive response. 

Elvanlee looked bewilderodly at the man 
whom he had trusted, and who had taken this 
sudden advantage of him. The idea of resist- 
ance suggested itself; but, although there would 
have been no difficulty in resisting him success- 
fully, the consequence would have been only to 
give confirmation to the suspicions which his 
position aroused. 

Reluctantly he surrendered his sword. Sub- 
mission, not defense, was the best policy at 
present. 

Sergeant Ryan re-appeared with a file of 
soldiers who had arrived at the tower with 
Strang. At a sign from the latter, Oliphant 
was surrounded. 

The wife was speechless, clinging to her 
husband, as if she hoped with her feeble arms 
to shield him from his captors. But her eyes 
were bent in rage and scorn upon Colonel 
Strang. 

Fairlie had been too much astounded by the 
rapid transformation of the state of affairs, from 
that of friendly intercourse to war, to be able 
to say any thing at first. But now, helping 
himself with a huge pinch of snuff, he stepped 
forward indignantly. 

"Oh, this is the height of nonsense!" he 
ejaculated. " It's — it's just clean ridiculous ! 
I'll answer for Elvanlee." 

" You may find it difficult enough to answer 
for yourself, sir," said the colonel, sternly. 
"When the head of a house is proven a traitor, 
all beneath his roof are with reason suspected." 

"He is innocent — he is innocent," cried 
Lady Oliphant, frantically ; "the eiTor is mine. 
I know the criminal." 

"His name?" demanded Strang, supercili- 
ouslv. 

"Margaret!" shouted Elvanlee, in the same 
earnest tone of warning as before. 

She heard, she comprehended her horrible 
position, and her eyes became fixed on space. 

" Oh, merciful Heaven!" was her mental cry. 
^'I can not denounce my father !" 

She could bear no more. She staggered 



backward, and would have fallen, had not 
Agnes and the doctor caught her in their 
arms. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GUILTY. 



Thb Laird of Elvanlee was conveyed to 
Edinburgh. On the following day he was ar- 
raigned before a court-martiaL On the second - 
day he was declared guilty, and condemned to 
death. 

He obstinately maintained the truth of his 
written confession ; he had left the dispatches 
on the table of his library, and had gone out to 
speak to the tenants who had obeyed his sum- 
mons to take arms for King George. He had 
re-entered the library in half an hour, and 
found the dispatches gone and the window 
open, showing by what means the thief had 
escaped. He accepted whatever blame might 
be attached to him for permitting papers of 
such importance to leave his hand for one 
moment, but he asserted his innocence of all 
treacherous intent. 

The story seemed so weak that several of the 
officers, who were struck by his frank and hon- 
est bearing, wondered that he could bo ' such 
a fool as to expect them to credit it. Within 
a few hours after he had received, the dis- 
patches, in broad daylight, tjie attendants and 
family constantly moving about the house — it 
seemed impossible that any stranger could pen- 
etrate to the master's private apartment, which 
must have contained other valuables, and per- 
petrated the robbery without being seen by any 
one belonging to the establishment. 

The thief, to have accomplished the feat, 
must have known the house well, in the first 
instance ; next, he must have had free access 
to every part of it ; and, last, he must have 
been aware of the arrival of the dispatches, and 
must have known the exact place where to find 
them. It was impossible that a stranger could 
have possessed this knowledge. 

"Do you suspect any of your servants or 
any one under your roof?" he was asked by 
General Hamilton, who was president of the 
Court. 
' "No," was the emphatic response. 

"Do you suspect any friend or acquaint- 
ance?" 

" Certainly no friend." 

" Do you suspect any one ?" 

He was silent ; and being pressed for a re- 
sponse, said that he did not thinks ^bs^ ti^8s<^^3L 
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to this question necessary to his defense. He 
was assured that it was of the highest impor- 
tance for his own sake, and he still declined to 
answer. 

He, however, requested that the proceedings 
might be delayed until he had time to consult 
President Forbes, who had gone to the North 
in order to secure the allegiance of those chiefs 
who were supposed to be wavering between the 
Government and the Pretender. The request 
was denied. 

He requested time to communicate with 
Ck)lonel Gardiner, who was then at Stirling. 

A consultation ensued between the members 
of the Court, and Colonel Strang privately con- 
veyed this note to the president : 

'*Ifyon are satisfied that the evidence is 
complete, why delay? — Delay on any pretext 
means hesitation; and hesitation in the dis- 
chai^ of our duty is the very best service we 
can render the rebels. '* 

The Court repelled the second appeal of the 
prisoner, and the verdict was pronounced. At 
such a crisis, prompt measures were impera- 
tively demanded of those who had any responsi- 
bility in maintaining the safety and peace of 
the country. The general hoped and believed 
that they were acting justly at the same time. 
The offense of the prisoner was one of the most 
heinous. Notwithstanding his known relation- 
ship to one of the most active of the leaders of 
the rebellion, he had received the highest marks 
of confidence that could be given to any man ; 
and his neglect or his treachery — in either case 
he was equally culpable — threatened to frus- 
trate the success of the plans of General Cope's 
campaign, and seriously endangered the secu- 
rity of the nation. 

The prisoner affirmed his innocence respect- 
fully, and protested against the haste with 
which he had been tried and condemned. 

The exigencies of the hour not only permitted, 
bat in some measure sanctioned, many infor- 
malities in the administration of justice. The 
alarm in the city was maintained at the high- 
est pitch by the rumors and reports which con- 
stantly circulated anent the rapid descent upon 
the Lowlands of the chevalier and the High- 
landers. The douce burghers had only one 
distorted idea of the Celt : that he was a species 
of wild animal which, once let loose npon them, 
would devour them piecemeal. 

At first they had been confident that Cope 
would soon ** cock up the Pretender's beaver," 
as they phrased it, and make short work of the 
Highland host. This confidence had been 
secretly fostered by the Jacobites in order to 



lull the YSThigs into carelessness of their safety. 
Prince Charles dispatched from the camp in 
Lochaber an emissary in the person of James 
Drummond, or Macgregor, a son of Rob Roy, 
with secret tidings for his partisans in the city, 
and public tidings for the magistrates that the 
Highlanders did not number more than fifteen 
hundred. Macgregor discharged his task faith- 
fully and well ; and, as his false message was 
reported in the newspapers, the citizens felt 
more re-assured than ever of the petty nature 
of the rising. 

But next day came a Highland street porter, 
who had been visiting his friends in the North. 
He reported that he had seen the Lochaber 
camp, and that it was as long as the space be- 
tween Leith and Calton Hill. The consequence 
was terror and dismay throughout the city. 
Several incidents corroborated this report, and 
then hasty preparations were made for defense 
against the worst extremities. The Jacobite 
party secretly chuckled, and now used their ut- 
most endeavors to increase the alarm and re- 
spect for their cause by exaggerated reports of 
the fierce nature of the enemy, and of repeated , 
victories over the king's troops. 

That was the state of affairs when Oliphant 
was brought before the court-martial, and hence 
the arbitrary character of the proceedings. 

Colonel Strang informed General Hamilton 
that there was every probability of the Elvan- 
lee tenantry making an attempt to rescue the 
laird ; and it was deemed advisable, in the pre- 
vailing state of excitement, to avoid every thing 
that could possibly add to it. A suggestion 
of the colonel was adopted, and it was decided 
that Sir Malcolm Oliphant should be executed 
on board his majesty's sloop of war, the Tiger, 
then stationed in Leith Roads. 

On the afternoon of the day on which he had 
been condemned, the piisoner, nnder a file of 
soldiers, was conveyed on board the Tiger, 

He protested loudly against this proceeding 
to the officer in charge; but his indignation 
was received as another proof of the discretion 
of the measure. 

The execution was appointed to take place 
the following morning at eight o'clock. 

The unseemly haste with which the whole 
business had been transacted, and the irregu- 
larities with which the haste was accompanied, - 
drove the prisoner to a state of despair. His 
conviction — ^great as his offense might have 
been — appeared to be the result of the influence 
of a powerful enemy rather than of the impar- 
tial course of justice. 

But he could not think of any one who ha ^ 
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motive to seek his life mth such subtle malice. 
Colonel Strang had acted with crael officious- 
ness, as if to secure credit for his promptitude 
and loyalty ; but, the circumstances considered, 
Oliphant admitted with a sigh that he might 
have acted similarly himself. 

He was, however, most confused and most 
pained by the inexpUcable silence of his wife 
and Dr. Fairlie. They had not come to him, 
or sent any message, during the two days of 
torture which had elapsed since his removal 
from Elvanlee. He could only conclude that 
they were exerting themselves in his behalf, and 
regret that their exertions would be of no avail 
in consequence of the brief space allowed them. 

He still hoped that he would see Margaret 
before the fatal hour arrived. 

Meanwhile he determined to write a state- 
ment of the affair to Forbes, so that, although 
he might perish, the stigma of traitor would be 
removed from his name as soon as the president 
had time to inquire into the details of his case. 
He did not doubt that the inquiry would be 
made, for he knew Forbes to be an honorable 
and humane man, as well as a high legal au- 
thority. 

The officers of the Tiger treated their prison- 
er with kindness and respect. They accom- 
modated him with a state cabin, and, although 
placing him under strict guard, they did not 
subject him to the indignity of putting him in 
irons. ^ 

He requested to see the captain, and to him 
explained what he desired to write. The cap- 
tain instantly provided him with pen, ink, and- 
paper, and promised to deliver with his own 
hand the letter to President Forbes. 

Elvanlee thanked him earnestly; and then 
sitting down at a little table, fixed beneath the 
port-hole which lighted the cabin, he wrote a 
simple statement of all that had occurred. 

He had just completed this letter, and was 
about to begin one to his wife, when the door 
opened, and Dr. Fairlie, flushed with anger, 
his clothes ruffled and soiled as if he had been 
traveling far and hard, was ushered into the 
cabin. He was accompanied by a sergeant of 
marines, who halted at the door as if that were 
his post. 

Elvanlee regarded his fiiend with joyful sur- 
prise, and a momentary hope that he brought 
him news of a respite. But the doctor's air of 
vexation and the presence of the sergeant im- 
mediately dispelled the hope. 

Before speaking, Fairlie took snuff, and sur- 
veyed the place. Then he looked hard at the 
prisoner. 



" I am glad to see yon, Elvanlee — I mean, 
I'm sorry to see you here. But it would ap- 
pear you are counted such a monstrous villain 
that they won't allow me to see you privately, 
although this is your last night in this world." 

''I am glad to see you, doctor, on any con- 
ditions," said Oliphant, grasping his friend's 
hand, *' and I am not surprised by the restraint 
placed upon our meeting. It is part of the 
unaccountably rigorous system with which I 
have been treated from the beginning. I can 
not guess the reason." 

" I can. Colonel Strang is the reason." 

'^Ishehere?" 

<< Yes, he is here to see the sentence of the 
court-martial carried out," proceeded the doc- 
tor, irritably. 

"But why should he wish me harm?" 

** Don't know; but I suppose that, as he 
wanted to marry Lady Oliphant before she be- 
came your wife, he has a fancy now to marry 
your widow." 

Elvanlee started, and changed color. 

" She never told me of that. But, tush, 
doctor, you are vexed on my account, and an- 
gry with him. Forget him, and give me your 
news. Where is Margaret?" 

The doctor took snuff violently, trying to 
calm himself. One of his weaknesses was to 
pretend that he never became excited abopt 
any thing, and yet wherever his kindly heart 
was affected, he was one of the most excitable 
of men. 

"Yes, I was wrong to blame him," he said, 
more composedly, and glancing at the sergeant ; 
" but he interfered with me as I came on board, 
and that put me out." 

" Never mind him — tell me of my wife." 

"She has gone to London — started two 
hours after your arrest, in the hope that an ap- 
peal to the lofds regent would help you. I set 
out in chase of Forbes ; but finding that I could 
•not make certain of reaching his lordship in 
time, I left Johnstone to continue the chase, 
and returned to Edinburgh." 

"My poor wife!" muttered the laird, ab- 
stractedly, " she was eager to save me, and she 
has deprived me of the one solace that I thought 
was left to me — a last touch of her hand, a last 
look into her eyes. That would have given me 
strength, doctor, to endure this cruel sentence, 
and it is lost. Well, it's better so, for her sake, 
— poor lass, poor lass !" 

He shaded his eyes with his hand ; his voice 
had become husky and unsteady. 

The doctor cleared his throat with a loud 
noise, and took another pinch. 
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*^ Confound it, sir, how conld we know or im- 
agine that your trial was to be pushed forward 
with such da — I mean, disgraceful haste ? It 
is altogether without precedent ; and 1*11 under- 
take that, if order is ever restored in this un- 
lucky country, those concerned in this business 
shall be called on for a strict reckoning." 

** That will not help me much, '* said Oliphant, 
with a painful smile. 

*^ Perhaps not, but it will be a satisfaction to 
your friends. Now, tell me, how do you feel — 
are you prepared to be made a target of to-mor- 
row?" 

There was a curious tone of vicious flippan- 
cy in the doctor's manner which surprised and 
vexed his friend. 

*'No, I am not prepared," he answered; 
'* the position and surroundings seem like those 
of a dream in which I am conscious of dream- 
ing. I can not yet realize that this is to be 
my last night here, and that to-morrow I am to 
die." 

" Well, the sooner you realize it the better, 
for there is no hope." 

"No hope!" echoed the condemned, dream- 

^'None. On my arrival in Edinburgh, I 
hastened to General Hamilton. I complained, 
I protested, I am afraid I swore. But he an- 
' swered that he could not delay the execution 
even for a day. He reminded me that your 
case was that of a spy — " 

"A spy!" 

''Ay, but be quiet. He reminded me that 
spies are hung on the spot, and that unusual fa- 
vor had been shown to you, for three or four 
days had been devoted to your affair, and you 
were to be shot, instead of being hung like a 
common rogue. The utmost he would grant 
was pennission for me to spend two hours with 
yon here." 

The doctor pulled up from the depths of his 
fob a big silver watch. * 

** Forty-five minutes have already elapsed," 
he went on deliberately; "that leaves us one 
hour and fifteen minutes. Sergeant, here is a 
gold piece : can you find a bottle of wine for 
us?" 

The sergeant did not ofier to touch the mon- 
ey. He opened the door and passed the word 
to the sentinel outside. 

The doctor frowned, took snufi*, and blew his 
nose. Evidently the man had received in- 
structions not to leave the prisoner and his 
friend any opportunity of private communica- 
tion. 

''It is better to be merry than miserable," 



Fairlie said, with a species of snort. " We will 
be merry for one hour, and serious for fifteen 
minutes. I am going to tell you a story to 
beguile the time." 

"A story!" said Elvanlee, more and more 
puzzled. " I would rather you allowed me the 
time to explain my last wishes to you for the 
arrangement of my afiairs." 

"I have left a quarter of an hour for that," 
rejoined the doctor, looking hard at him, and 
placing his watch on the table between them. 
" I am going to tell you a story. It will inter- 
est you, and will be much more entertaining to 
our friend the sergeant than your testament. 
It is better to be merry than miserable, I say, 
and here is something to help us." 

The courtesy of the captain supplied them 
with a bottle of Burgundy ; and as soon as the 
youth who brought it had withdrawn, the doe- 
tor made Elvanlee drink, and then ofiercd a 
glassful to the sergeant. 

The man hesitated, but accepted the favor 
before the extended arm of the doctor could be 
drawn back. 

"That's right," said Fairlie, laughing, " nev- 
er shun any of the mercies of this world. Take 
all, and be thankful. Tour health, sir, and 
yours, Elvanlee. Now we are comfortable, and 
for the next fifty minutes I am going to try to 
make you forget to-morrow." 



CHAPTER Vni. 



ONLY A STOBT. 



The doctor's hand rested on the table, and 
by accident, as it seemed, his forefinger touched 
his watch just in front of the figures XH. 

" What was it I was going to tell you ?" he 
began, with the self-satisfied air of one who has 
carried a point, and who feels capable of main- 
taining it. " Ah, I remember — it was about a 
cousin of mine, by name John Crawford. He 
married young, and without a penny, poor devil, 
and he sufiered for it ; and the wife suffered 
too. They were desperately fond of each other, 
though, and that made amends for much of tho 
trouble they had to endure. I believe they 
would have repeated the blunder if they had 
had the chance, in spite of the vexatious expe- 
rience the first two years of their married life 
afforded." 

The doctor took a sympathetic pinch ; his 
hand returned to the table, and again his fore- 
finger pointed to the figure XII. 

Elvanlee was aware that his friend was ec- 
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centric to a degree on occasions ; bat the pres- 
ent whim was the most.cnrions he had ever 
known him to be seized with. Was there any 
particular meaning in it ? 

The. doctor glanced over his shoulder at the 
marine who was on gaard, and resumed. 

'^ I don't know how you came to enter his 
majesty's service — and here's his health in the 
captain's Burgundy — but my cousin was press- 
ed into it. What made the circumstances most 
painful was, that at the time his wife lay dying, 
as he thought, among strangers, and without a 
penny to procure help, or even to buy food. 
That made a bad sailor of him, as you can un- 
derstand, and within a week after he hatl been 
drafted on board his majesty's ship Hercules ho 
had made two attempts to desert, and he had 
stirred up half a dozen fools like himself to 
mutiny." 

" That's always a bad game," muttered the 
sergeant, shaking his head moodily. 

Elvanlee sat staring at Fairlie, and trying to 
answer the conundrum — ^what was the mean- 
ing of this ? 

'^ Always a bad game," the doct<»r continued, 
and in parenthesis — *' would yon open that half- 
port, sergeant. This place is stifling, and I be- 
lieve in plenty of fresh air — that's my chief objec- 
tion to hanging; it interfsres with respiration." 

The sergeant laughed, and threw open the 
port. 

"Thank you," said the doctor, and proceed- 
ed : "Well, for the first oifense he was pardon- 
ed, for the second he received four dozen with 
the cat, and for the third offense he was con- 
demned to be strung up at the yard-arm. 
Then he became sensible that it was no use 
fighting single-handed against his majesty's 
forces, and so he resigned himself to his fate. 
He became quite calm and indifferent to life; he 
gave no trouble to any body ; but whenever he 
thought of his poor wife, he writhed with fury 
and regret. 

'* But quiet as he appeared, he was not tamed 
yet. The thought of the young creature lying 
helpless and friendless made him desperate. 
He knew that on the next day he would be 
made a scarecrow for all the dissatisfied spirits 
on board. There was no chance of mercy be- 
ing shown to him ; and what do yon think was 
the wild notion that got into his head as he 
lay in darkness under decks, heavily ironed? 
Why, he determined to escape." 

"Escape?" echoed Oliphant, his eyes bright- 
ening. 

"IVe seen some of them try that," said the 
sergeant, who, having been addressed by Fair- 



lie several times, thought himself privileged to 
take his share in the conversation; *'but they 
always got the worst of it. What can one poor 
devil do aboard-ship against so many?" 

" Just that, sergeant — ^what could he do ?" 
said the doctor, briskly. " He could attempt 
what none but desperate men will attempt: 
that is, to overcome the impossible." 

** Ay, sir, and how did he set about it ?" 

"I am going to tell you. He had no friend 
aboard with whom he could arrange a plan of 
escape ; and even if a friend had come aboard, 
the prisoner would not have been allowed to 
hold five minutes' private conversation with 
him. " (The doctor looked steadily at Elvanlee 
while apparently speaking to the sergeant.) 
" And, to make matters worse, the Hercules was 
at sea, out of sight of land, so that there was no 
chance of a friend reaching him." 

"And did he try in spite of that ?" queried 
the marine, now thoroughly interested. 

"He did so, and carried the attempt farther 
than you would think possible. His first ob- 
ject was to gain the deck, for the crib he was 
confined in had no outlet big enough for a cat 
to pass through, except the door." 

The doctor's eyes at this juncture became 
fixed on the open port-hole of the cabin, and 
his forefinger mechanically tapped the watch 
just above the figures XII. 

" His appearance of resignation was of serv- 
ice to him now. He begged of the command- 
er, as a last favor, to be allowed to walk on deck 
for half an hour on the night before the morn- 
ing of his execution. The commander was not 
a bad-hearted man, and when the request was 
carried to him he granted it, for ho pitied the 
prisoner ; and, if the duties of his position had 
permitted him, he would have overlooked the 
poor wretch's offense altogether, knowing how 
he had been driven to it. However, he gave 
Crawford leave to walk the deck for half an hour. 

" The next difficulty Crawford had to over- 
come was that of removing his irons. If his 
limbs had been only free I" (The doctor looked 
at Elvanlee significantly, and the latter listened 
breathlessly.) "He felt that he could have 
done any thing for his poor wife's sake if even 
his hands had been free. But they were not, 
and the question was how to get them free. 
He bargained that when taken on deck his an- 
kles would be relieved, and then he would only 
have to deal with his wristbands. There was 
one way to manage them — to drag his hands 
through in spite of bones and flesh when the 
proper time came. 

" He was taken on deck, and, as he had cal- 
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calated, his legs were set free. But when he 
looked round on the great field of sea and sky, 
his heart failed him a bit, for the likelihood of 
getting out of the water after he had got into 
it was yery small indeed. But drowning was 
better tbaii hanging any day, and so he deter- 
mined to carry out his plan. The plan was to 
leap overboard at the first opportunity his 
guard gave him ; then to relieve his hands as 
her had arranged, and to float about until some 
vessel picked him up, or until he sank exhaust- 
ed. If picked up, he could report himself as a 
wrecked seaman, and that would suffice to ex- 
plain his position ; and if ho sank — then that 
would end all his troubles. 

" It was a wild venture he was bent on mak- 
ing, but it was better than no chance at all. 
There was one thing against him — the moon. 
She was shining as clear as daylight ; but if he 
had had such a night as this, his chance of get- 
ting away from the Hercules would have been 
strengthened greatly. He was obliged to take 
things just as they were, and the first minute 
the marines who had him in charge turned 
their heads, he sprung clear over the bulwark, 
and fell with a splash into the water. 

''The alarm was raised instantly, and a boat 
was lowered. Every body was on the look-out ; 
but Crawford was a good swimmer, and he man- 
aged to keep under water until ho had drifted 
a good bit away from the vessel. You see, he 
went with the tide, which was a capital thing 
to do, as it saved him labor, and carried him 
away from the vessel at much greater speed 
than he could have attained by any effort of his 
own strength, especially as his arms were still 
fast bound. He allowed himself to go with 
the tide, and that would, have saved him, but 
the moon was treacherous. 

**He lifted his head above water to obtain 
breath — he was seen, and fired upon. Two 
bullets struck him — one broke his arm and the 
other pierced his body. The struggle was over 
for him ; but he was stupefied by pain, and in- 
stead of allowing himself to sink, he continued 
to float until the boat reached him and carried 
him back to the Hercules. He lived long 
enough to tell the chaplain all he had thought 
of and intended doing ; and he died declaring 
that he would have done the same, again if 
placed under the same circumstances. He was 
a brave fellow." 

The doctor took a snuff and looked at El- 
vanlee. 

The latter had found the answer to the ques- 
tion which had at first perplexed him, and his 
eyes were bright with intelligence. 



Observing that he was understood, the doc- 
tor took an extra pinch to manifest his intense 
gratification. 

" What became of the widow ?" demanded 
the sergeant, abruptly. 

< * Eh ?" ejaculated Fairlie, taken somewhat off 
his guard ; but recovering immediately, " Oh, 
she lamented and got married again.*' 

"That's the way they all do," growled the 
sergeant, misanthropically. 

"They can't help it, poor things I Don't 
blame them," said the doctor, magnanimously. 
''Fate was against Crawford, and he was obliged 
to succumb ; but he died like a sturdy man, and 
not like a knave." 

Elvanlee's head suddenly bowed — it might 
have been simply on account of the unpleasant 
prospect which was presented to him of his own 
fate — but to the doctor it meant an acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of his words. 

" I dare say it was better than the yard-arm," 
replied the marine, doubtfully. 

"Would not you have done the same?" 

"I'm not so sure of that." 

" Because you have seen the result of his en- 
deavor. But if Crawford had only had a friend 
to tell him that at a certain hour " (the doctor's 
forefinger carelessly tapped his watch at tho 
figures XII.) " there would be a boat waiting 
for him a mile to the leeward of the Hercules — 
a boat which he would discover by the light at 
the prow, which should appear and disappear 
every two minutes — and if there had been no 
moon that night, don't you think he would have 
had a fair chance ?'* 

" We say in our part of the country that when 
if s and an's become pots and pans, there will be 
no use for tinklers," answered the sergeant, who 
was determined to be moody from the moment 
that the doctor announced the commonplace ter- 
mination of the wife's sorrow. 

"What do you say, Elvanlee ?" queried the 
doctor, turning to him.' 

"He would have had a good chance for life 
under such circumstances, and he would have 
been a fool not to have taken it, seeing that 
there was no other hope for him," rejoined tho 
prisoner, in a low voice. 

"That's my opinion exactly," cried the doc- 
tor, briskly ; " but let me see — we have used 
five minutes of the time we left for your tes- 
tament. What is the hour by your time- 
piece?" 

"Five minutes to nine." 

"You ai*e five minutes fast according to my 
watch, so that you have five minutes more of 
this life than you expected. You have ten 
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minutes in which to tell me all that you wish to 
have done. Proceed ; I listen." 

The doctor complacently replaced his watch 
in his pocket, and took another pinch of grati- 
fication. 

''All that I possess is to go to my wife, as 
you will find stated in this letter," Elvanlee 
said, deliberately. " I suppose, however, that 
the Government will seize Elvanlee and its be- 
longings ; but you may be able to recover some- 
thing for Margaret by-and-by." 

' " I have 1)0 doubt of being able to recover 
every thing as soon as the fever of this riot 
gives people time to think. I will answer for 
it, Forbes will do your memory justice, although 
he is, unluckily, too far away to save your life." 

''That thought will comfort me. In the 
mean while, my poor wife is fortunately pro- 
vided for by our marriage settlement. She pos- 
sesses ten thousand pounds in her own right, 
and that will suffice for her immediate neces- 
sities — ^it will keep her always above want." 

" It will produce a very nice income, proper- 
ly invested," commented the doctor. 

"Tell her that I regret nothing of what has 
passed ; tell her that I am glad to prove, even 
with my life, how much I love her." 

The door opened, and a marine appeared, 
with the intimation that the two hours had ex- 
pired, and that Dr. Fairlie's boat was waiting 
for him. 

The two friends said farewell; but there 
was a curious twinkle in the doctor's eye as he 
clasped Elvanlee's hand and glanced toward the 
port-hole, which indicated that he did not ex- 
pect the parting to be final. 

He quitted the cabin with the sergeant and 
the messengei^ On reaching the deck, he found 
the captain of the Tiger and Colonel Strang to- 
gether. 

" I thank you, sir, for your courtesy to my 
unfortunate friend and to myself," he said to 
the captain; and then to Strang, "Ton, sir, 
have done your duty, and I respect you for it. 
But the best wish I can offer you is, that should 
misfortune ever fall upon you, may those who 
have power over you know how to temper duty 
with mercy." 

The colonel bowed coldly. The captain ex- 
pressed his sincere regret for the unhappy posi- 
tion of his prisoner, and accompanied Fairlie to 
the ladder by which he had to descend to his 
boat. The doctor, after shaking the captain's 
hand cordially, dropped into his boat, which 
was a common fishing-smack, manned by three 
hands. The sail was set, and the little craft, 
which looked like a co<ikle-8hell beJ9ide the tow- 
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ering man-of-\yar, scudded away before the 
wind. 

The night was not dark, although there was 
no moon. The stars were glimmering with a 
soft light upon the water, and objects were vis- 
ible for some distance. But soon the T^er 
showed only like a black spot between sky and 
water, and then the sail of the spiack was sud- 
denly furled, and the anchor was dropped over- 
board. > 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE TENTUBE. 



Elvanlee sat with his elbows resting on the 
table, and his head compressed by two feverish 
hands. Every thing was so like a dream. He 
could not even now feel the dread issue which 
depended on this night. He could not yet re- 
alize the full pain of his position, and under- 
stand that a few hours would decide his life or 
death. 

He had made all arrangements demanded of 
one who knows that his hours are numbered ; 
but he had done it all with a vague sense that 
he was acting for another person, or that he 
himself possessed two individualities — the one 
dreamily conforming to certain grim laws, the 
other standing by and wondering. 

He was not quite sure that he had understood 
the doctor correctly ; but there was the port- 
hole open. The hour appointed was tw^vo 
o'clock, and a mile to leeward a boat would be 
in waiting, to be distinguished by a light appear- 
ing and disappearing. 

He got up, determined to shakci off this leth- 
argy, which threatened to frustrate the plans 
the good doctor had, in spite of every difficulty, 
contrived to communicate to him. It was bet- 
ter and nobler, at all events, to die in attempt- 
ing to escape from an unjust sentence, than to 
perish like a felon who had neither courage nor 
wit enough to strike one blow for liberty. 

That quickened him, and he became anxious 
for the arrival of the moment at which the strug- 
gle was to begin. The only doubt now was 
whether or not the sergeant had guessed the 
meaning of the story by which the scheme of es- 
cape had been detailed in his presence, and, in 
a measure, with his assistance. 

He thrust his head out at the port-hole. 
There wonlA be some difficulty in squeezing his 
body through, but that must be overcome ; and 
then there was a tumble of about fifteen feet 
into the water. There would be a splash, and 
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perhaps an alaim, at which he mast dire and 
make the best of it. 

The wind was blowing fresh seaward, and the 
water was rolling in gentle waves that would 
present no obstacle to an expert swimmer. In 
two hours the night would bo darker than at 
present, and, if it did not change, the wind as 
well as the tide would be in his favor. 

The waves plashed against the vessel's side 
with a subdued murmur as the great hulk swung 
drowsily on the bosom of the water. Elvanlee 
looked downward into its dark depth, and felt 
that if the worst were to happen he had a friend 
there to save him from a death of shame. 

Some one spoke behind him, and he drew his 
head in with a quick jerk. A man stood on the 
threshold of the cabin staring at him. 

Without showing any confusion, Elvanlee 
asked him what he wanted. 

'^ The captain's compliments, sir ; and if there 
is any thing you wish to have, he hopes you will 
name it." 

" There is nothing, thank you, except that I 
would like the captain to spare me a few min- 
utes of his time." 
"All right, sir." 

The man saluted and retired, his suspicions 
partly allayed by the nature of the prisoner's re- 
quest. 

Elvanlee hastily wrote a few lines to Colonel 
Gardiner, begging him to use his influence to 
obtain, for Lady Oliphant's sake, a thorough in- 
vestigation into the circumstances under which 
her husband had been condemned. He was 
writing the superscription when the captain en- 
tered. 

Elvanlee asked him to read the letter. 
" I have thought of this since Doctor Fairlie 
left me. The colonel's influence will greatly 
serve my cause. Will you, sir, see that this is 
given to a trusty messenger ?" 

** I will be the messenger myself, sir," said 
the captain, "and you may be satisfied that 
within ten days your letter shall be in Colonel 
Gardiner's hands, if he is alive." 

This generous assurance was acknowledged 
with earnest thanks. Oliphant winced a little 
at the thought that this proof of good-nature 
had been elicited by a species of trick ; for he 
had desired to see the captain merely to blind 
the man who had discovered him at the port- 
' hole ; and he had only thought of addressing 
Gardiner because it aflbrded a reason for his 
request. 

When the captain left him it was half-past 
ten. There was a whole hour and a half to 
elapse yet before the moment of the crisis. 



Suspense lengthened the prospect of that brief 
space into an age of torture. 

Hope and doubt were alternately uppei*most 
in his mind : now he was buoyant and confident 
of success, again he was despondent, and re- 
garded the venture as only a desperate means 
of protesting against the sentence which had 
been pronounced upon him. 

He kept his watch constantly before him. 
How horribly slow the hands moved ; and they 
were five minutes fast too ! He had never un- 
derstood what a period five minutes could make 
in a life until now. 

Eleven o'clock. 

He advanced to the door and listened. He 
heard the man on guard humming an air to 
himself, and occasionally pausing to yawn : he 
had no heed for the fate which awaited the 
prisoner in the morning. 

Elvanlee turned away, and again looked out 
at the port-hole. Dark clou£ were rapidly 
drifting overhead, presaging a storm. At in- 
tervals the water lay in deep shadow, through 
which it would be impossible to discern any ob- 
ject at a distance of four oars' length; but 
again the shadow was lifted as the clouds left 
a clear space in the sky, and at such a moment 
those on deck would have little diflSculty in de- 
scrying a man afloat. 

He watched the clouds with painful eager- 
ness ; hope failing when they brightened, and 
hope returning when they darkened. 

Half-past eleven. 

Some one at the door. He hastily dropped 
on a stool, and pretended to be deeply engaged 
in the study of the Bible which had been left 
on the table for his instruction. But he was 
not disturbed • it was only somebody speaking 
to the sentinel. The voice sounded like that 
of Colonel Strang. The listener was not suffi- 
ciently familiar with it, however, to bo certain. 

The conversation was brief, whatever might 
have been its purport ; then, save the low plash- 
ing of the waves, the soft creaking of the tim- 
bers, and an occasional footstep overhead, there 
were no sounds' to inten*upt the repose of the 
prisoner. 

A quarter to twelve. He looked anxiously 
at the door, and vainly sought for some means 
of securing it on the inside. Not discovering 
any thing, he proceeded to prepare for the ven- 
ture. 

He removed his neckerchief and his boots, 
and unbuttoned his coat, making ready to 
throw it off when the time came. He removed 
every thing that was likely to incumber him in 
the water, and looked at his watch again. It 
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was five minutes to twelve ; bat he conld wait 
no lo;iger. 

He listened at the door, and heard nothing. 
He sprung to the port-hole, threw off his coat, 
and looked out. The water was perfectly clear, 
and he drew hack with a gasp of dismay. 

The shadows began to gather again, and he 
watched them, counting the loud throbs of his 
pulse as the dark line slowly advanced, black- 
ening the glistening crests of the waves. Near- 
er came the shadows, until they closed in one 
black mass, measuring the length of the vessel. 

He thrust his head and his shoulders out, 
and slid downward till he hung by the knees. 
Then, with a jerk to clear the vessel's side, he 
threw himself out, falling head first into the 
water with a loud splash. 

There was an immediate rush on deck to the 
gunwale, and a seaman passed the word — " A 
man overboard !" 

Oliphant had risen for an instant to obtain 
breath after his fall, and had been seen before 
he dived again. 

Colonel Strang was near, and he at once sug- 
gested that the prisoner had attempted to es- 
cape. The cabin was examined, and his sus- 
picion confirmed. 

Meanwhile the long-boat had been lowered 
by order of the second lieutenant, who enter- 
ed it with four marines and as many sailors. 
Colonel Strang accompanied them. 

They pushed off, all keeping a sharp look-out. 
After a few strokes of the oars the rowing 
ceased, and the boat was allowed to drift until 
something should indicate the direction the fu- 
gitive had taken. At present the water was 
too dark to permit them to see any thing at the 
distance of more than an oar's length. Far to 
the leeward, however, they could make out a 
light which appeared and disappeared with cu- 
rious regularity. 

The clouds broke, the waters cleared, and 
the man at the helm sang out, 

"There he is — right ahead!" 

Half a dozen strokes brought the boat to the 
place where he had been seen ; but he had 
dived again. 

'^Hold yourselves in readiness," said Strang, 
coolly, "and when he rises next, fire on him." 

As he spoke, the fugitive appeared. All saw 
him ; the word was given, and the marines fired. 

Oliphant seemed to rise in the water, utter- 
ing a sharp cry of pain ; his arms were uplift- 
ed, and then he sank like a stone. 

At the same time the clouds mingled in one 
black mass, as if to shadow the cruel work which 
had been accomplished. 



" That's the last of him," said the second 
lieutenant; "poor devil, he won't trouble ahy 
of us to-morrow." 

"Yes, he has contrived to advance the hour 

I 

of his execution," replied Strang, peering into 
the darkness, as if determined to give the 
victim no chance of escape. 

They cruised about for half an hour without 
finding any trace of Sir Malcolm Oliphant ; and 
they returned to the Tiger to report his death, 
and to detail the circumstances under which 
he had perished. 

There was one circumstance, however, which 
escaped their observation, namely, that imme- 
diately after the marines had fired, the moving 
light disappeared. When the long-boat had 
given up the chase, and was heading for the 
Ttger^ the light re-appeared — this time it had a 
hazy look, as if shining through a mist. The 
effect was produced by drawing a white hand- 
kerchief over the lantern. 

At regular intervals it became invisible as at 
first, and then suddenly -seemed to drop down 
and float upon the water. 

Dr. Fairlie managed the lantern, and, lest its 
motions should attract the attention of the pur- 
suers, he had lowered it into the little forecastle 
or cupboard of the smack when the discharge 
of guns acquainted him that Elvanlee's attempt- 
ed escape had been detected. 

He waited, breathless and almost despairing, 
for ten minutes. Then, deteimined to risk ev- 
ery thing in order to ascertain his friend's fate, 
he bade his men row straight toward the lights 
of the man-of-war. 

The smack moved slowly. The doctor drew 
up the lantern, covered it as described in order 
to produce as far as possible the effect of dis- 
tance, and continued to make the signal. 

A faint cry reached him from the water, and 
he lowered the lantern by a cord. A few sec- 
onds of waiting and watching, and Oliphant 
was dragged on board the smack. 

He was wounded, but not dangerously ; ho 
was alive, and yet dead to the world — dead to 
fame, and to his own name. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SECBET. 



Ladt Oliphant traveled to London as fast 
as horses could convey her. 

But the friends to whom she applied for as- 
sistance belonged to the Jacobite party, or 
were suspected of belonging to it, and that was 
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quite as bad in the present crisis. They were 
powerless. To have asked mercy for one who 
was accused of betraying the Grovemment would 
have been to afford confirmation of the suspi- 
cion with which they were regarded, and to 
subject themselves, probably, to active meas- 
ures of restraint. 

The chevalier was now reported to be march- 
ing rapidly upon the Lowlands ; the numbers 
of his forces were greatly exaggerated by the 
policy of friends and the alarm of enemies ; 
and the lords regent (King George was in 
Hanover at the time of the outbreak), who had 
been at first indifierent, were startled into the 
utmost activity. London was the declared des- 
tination of the prince, and the metropolis was 
in a panic. The Government did not know 
how many secret adherents of the exiled house 
might be only waiting the proper moment to 
rise in a body with the shout, *' Long live King 
James, and down with the usurper of Hanover !" 
There was no time to give attention to a Scottish 
gentlewoman's appeal for the life of her husband. 

At the end of a week she was informed by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland (the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale) that her petition had been 
forwarded to the Lord-President Forbes, who 
would deal with it as the circumstances might 
warrant. On the same day a letter from her 
sister Agnes intimated that Elvanlee had been 
condemned to death. 

Again Lady Oliphant traveled night and day, 
dreading now that she might be too late even 
to receive his last commands. It was a dismal 
journey ; the highest speed of the horses seem- 
ed little better than a snaiFs pace. 

Within an hour after the arrival in Edin- 
burgh she knew the worst. The whole story 
was repeated to her of the attempted escape, 
the pursuit, and the death of Oliphant. 

At that she succumbed. As long as there 
had been hope, she had found strength to strive ; 
but the hope dispelled, she sank under the blow. 
There was nothing more to struggle for now, she 
thought, in the first moments of her afiiiction. 

She was conveyed to Elvanlee, where Agnes 
awaited her. The place which had been late- 
ly so full of life and bustle was now silent and 
desolate. The village was deserted; for the 
men who had volunteered to serve under their 
laird had been drafted into the company raised 
by a neighboring proprietor. There were few 
left behind, save the aged and the women and 
the bairns. Dr. Fairlie had advised the ten- 
antry to go, as their readiness to serve King 
George would be accepted, he thought, as one 
proof of the intentions of their master. 



Margaret shuddered at the gloom which sur- 
rounded her, and would have fled from the tow' 
er at once ; but she was too weak to move yet. 

At noon on the following day Dr. Fairlie ar- 
rived. He was complacent as ever outwardly, 
but there was an under-current of anxiety in his 
manner which Lady Oliphant detected at once. 

*' Do you bring us news of a royal command 
to quit Elvanlee ?" she said, with bitter empha- 
sis; "I presume the elector attends to such 
matters carefully enough, although he can not 
even find a servant to see that justice is admin- 
istered to his subjects." 

"No order of forfeiture has been made yet," 
he answered; ''but by my certes, madam, it 
would be made and executed promptly if you 
had been overheard by unkindly ears just now." 

"I am indifferent." 

" To your own safety you may be, but not to 
your husband's credit. You are reckless be- 
cause you are without hope, rather than be- 
cause you have much wrong to complain of in 
the treatment Oliphant i*eceived. But you 
must calm yourself and try to get well, for it is 
still worth while proving to the country that he 
was an honest man, and you must do that." 

"Oh, if there were any means of showing 
how generous and how blameless he was! "she 
cried, her eyes kindling at the suggestion. 

*< We will find the means, madam. Some 
discretion and a good deal of patience are 
requisite for the task, but I trust you to find 
both." 

He turned quietly to Agnes, and desired her 
to fetch him some wine. He was thirsty, and 
would be served by none but herself. He said 
that with a smile ; but there was more sincerity 
in the words than she suspected. 

She left Margaret pallid and ten*or-stricken, 
seated on the couch. She returned, and found 
her standing with face fiushed, eyes bright, and 
the whole form quivering with new life. 

The sight amazed the girl, and she paused at 
the threshold involuntarily. 

" Shall we tell her?" the doctor was asking. 

"No," replied Margaret, decisively ; "if 
there is danger in the knowledge, let us spare 
her. She has had sorrow enough on our ac- 
count." 

At that moment they observed Agnes ap- 
proaching. 

" What is the matter ?" she said, wondering- 
ly, as she placed the wine on the table. 

The doctor took snuff, and Lady Oliphant 
answered, in a firm tone, 

" I have learned Malcolm*s will, Agnes. It 
is that I should redeem his honor by establish- 
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ing his innocence. But you must not be drag- 
ged into the pitifal hazards which the task will 
involve." 

"You do not wish me to leave you? He 
bade me stay with you." 

"No, no, Aggie, you must stay with me; 
but you must not question me until I am free 
to explain every thing to you." 

" I would rather share your danger find help 
you, whatever the risk may be." 

"You will help me most by not sharing it. 
I will be happier and stronger, Aggie, if I feel 
that you are safe." 

"But what is the danger — what is the — " 

" Hush !" and she silenced her with an em- 
brace. 

In that way it was settled that Agnes should 
be kept in ignorance of the project which Fair- 
lie had come to explain. It was an unfortunate 
decision ; but that was not discovered until long 
afterward. As much mischief is worked by si- 
lence as by speech at certain junctures of Ufe. 

Agnes submitted, but she was pained by 
what seemed a want of confidence in her dis- 
cretion. Presently, however, she forgot the 
annoyance, although her curiosity remained. 
Subsequent events heightened her curiosity, 
and puzzled her extremely. 

Lady Oliphant and her sister quitted Elvan- 
lee for a destination which was not made known 
to any of the domestics. They were escorted 
by Dr. Fairlie, who had previously made ar- 
rangements for relays of horses. They travel- 
ed by the least-frequented routes available, and, 
without interruption, reached Kirkcaldy, where 
lodgings had been taken for them. 

On the way Agnes had been informed that, 
for the better security of her plans, it would be 
necessary in the mean while to address her sis- 
ter as plain Mrs. Malcolm^ and to conceal from 
every one their real position. 

They had not. been in the tpwa more than 
half an hour when Mrs. Malco]n^ went out, ac- 
companied by Fairlie. She di^ POt return until 
late, and then she seemed fatigued and excited. 
She was sad, and yet full gf joy. 

Sh6 went out again on the following day, i|nd 
Agnes observed the same peculiarities of man- 
ner on her return. These secret esu^ursioQs 
were continued regularly for a waak, and ths 
doctor had called only twice duripg that period, 

Mrs. Malcolm was preparing to go out as 
usual on the nxoming of the ninth dnjr, when a 
mounted soldier drew rein befbre the door. 
She became pale at sight of him, and she trem- 
bled when a letter was handed in, addressed to 
her in the name she had assumed. 



It was from Colonel Strang ; but it was only 
to inform her, with professions of sincerest re- 
spect, that accident had favored him with th^ 
knowledge of her whereabout and disguise. 
He was using his best endeavors to save the es- 
tates of Elvanlee for her. She might depend 
upon his faithful observance of the privacy she 
evidently desired to maintain, and she might 
count upon him as a friend ready to serve her 
to the utmost whenever and wherever she might 
need help. 

In the mean while the special purpose of this 
epistle was to inform her that the temporary 
success of the chevalier was attributed to his 
knowledge of the instructions issued to Gener- 
al Cope, which he had obtained from the dis- 
patches intrusted to the late Sir Malcolm Oli- 
phant. This circumstance imbittered the minds 
of those in authority against the memory of her 
husband ; and Colonel Strang therefore advised 
most earnestly that she should take every pre- 
caution to conceal her identity until he should 
have the happiness of telling her that there was 
no longer suspicion or opprobrium attached to 
the name she bore. 

Nothing could be more disinterested than 
this, but she was not deceived by it. However, 
the courier was waiting for a reply; she sat 
down and wrote with a firm hand an acknowl- 
edgment of the colonel's courtesy, and thanks 
for his proffered assistance. 

Except in its brevity, there was no shade in 
this note of the haughtiness with which she had 
received the man on his arrival at Elvanlee; 
there was no hint even of the wrath with which 
she regarded him for his conduct toward her 
husband. 

Both letters were given to Agnes, who read 
them, and looked at her sister for an explana- 
tion. 

"We must leave this place," said Mrs. Mal- 
colm, composedly ; ^' since Colonel Strang has 
discovered our<retreat, I can not feel contented 
here. I fear him, and do not well understand 
why." 

**I do," said Agnes, promptly; "when you 
first refused him, you did not care about him ; 
now he wishes to renew his suit, and yon dis- 
like him. Why should we not leave Scotland 
when we have the opportunity ? You would be 
safe enough from him then." 

Margaret's head was bowed on her hands in 
silence for a little while. Then, quietly, 

"I can not leave Scotland yet." 

Agnes did not urge the suggestion further ; 
but the course see^ied so obvious and so sim- 
ple, that she concluded the secret which caused 
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its rejection must be a very important one. 
Naturally, the more important it appeared to 
be, the more eager she became to understand 
it; and she was obliged to exert a constant 
self-control in order to restrain the inquiries 
which were perpetually rising to her lips. 

Her silence was the strongest proof of affec- 
tion she could have given ; for hers was a na- 
ture of impulse and of little depth. She was 
not one who could walk confidently in the dark. 

Mrs. Malcolm did not go out on this day as 
she had intended. She waited until night; 
and when she returned, her manner had settled 
into the calmness of one who had become re- 
signed to an inevitable ordeal. 

^^Dr. Fairlie is attached to the staff of Gen- 
eral Kerr," she said to Agnes ; " to-morrow we 
will remove to Stirling." 

From that day they continued to flit from 
place to place ; ai^d, curiously enough, they 
were frequently within a short distance of the 
encampment of General Kerr's troops. They 
speedily became acquainted with the general 
and with his nephew, Captain Laurence Spence. 
The latter took every opportunity of accom- 
panying Dr. Fairlie to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Malcolm — and her sister. At these times Ag- 
nes forgot to be curious about Margaret's move- 
ments. 

But wherever they went. Colonel Strang, 
directly or indirectly, found means of intima- 
ting his knowledge of t^ew place of residence, 
and of his faithful watch -Qxer the interests of 
Lady Oliphant. 

Finally, when the chevalier was retreating 
toward the scene of his disastrous defeat, Cul- 
loden, Mrs. Malcolm occupied a substantial old- 
fa'shioned cottage in Dunkeld, within a short 
distance of the Cathedral. 



CHAPTER XI. 



AFTER CULLODEN. 



The victory of the Duke of Cumberland was 
succeeded by a series of unnecessary cruelties 
which would have disgraced a campaign of sav- 
ages. The north country was placed at the 
mercy of the soldiers, who, drunk with success, 
and in many cases fired by the example of their 
officers, thought only of making a harvest of 
their conquest, giving little or no heed to the 
claims of justice or humanity. 

Helpless fugitives were pursued and slaugh- 
tered with remorseless energy. There was not 
even a pretense of trial. Houses were plun- 



dered and burned to the ground. Cattlp and 
horses were driven away, to be sold to the first 
bidder for a few shillings. Eighteen-pence was 
a common price for a horse, and half a crown 
was accounted dear. 

The homesteads of those who had taken no 
part in the rising were too frequently subjected 
to the same treatment as those of the malcon- 
tents. Every thing depended on the whim of 
the dragoons and Hessians, who were scouring 
the land in search of rebels and booty. Men 
were hunted like rats, and killed with as little 
ceremony. Women and children even suffered 
cruelly from the uncontrolled excesses of the 
soldiers. 

The penalty of death was declared against 
any who gave a bite of bread or shelter to the 
insurgents ; and the hint of a spiteful nature, 
or of one desirous of screening himself by cast- 
ing suspicion upon others, sufficed to consign a 
household to destruction. 

There was no appeal against these outrages. 
The head-quarters of Cumberland were fixed 
at Fort Augustus, and there riot and debauch- 
ery held high carnival unchecked. President 
Forbes, the most energetic and the most faith- 
ful servant of the House of Hanover, ventured 
to remind the duke that his soldiers were 
breaking the law of the land. 

"The laws, my lord!" said his excellency, 
fiercely. " By G — , I'll make a brigade give 
laws." 

Aftei*ward he spoke of the president as " that 
old woman who talked to me about humanity." 

With such sentiments prevailing in the breast 
of the conqueror, those who fell under suspicion 
had little mercy to expect from an appeal to 
him, even when appeal might have been per- 
mitted. 

Prince Charles was pursuing his perilous 
wanderings westward. Thousands had proved 
in death their fidelity to his cause. His army 
scattered to the winds, and himself a fugitive, 
the glory of his enterprise was sunk in a pitiful 
race for life. 

But all his followers had not accepted the 
defeat at Culloden as final. A considerable 
number of the men in the central Highlands 
were still inclined to maintain their position ; 
and about a month after the battle a meeting 
of chiefs was held at Muirlaggan, near the head 
of Loch Arkaig, in Lochaber. It was resolved, 
at the instigation of those whose enthusiasm 
blinded them to the hppelessness of the ven- 
ture, to make one more desperate effort for 
King James, and to obtain vengeance if not 
victory. 
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The meeting was held on the 8th of May, 
and tho rising was appointed to take place on 
the 15th of the same month. The place of ren- 
dezYOus was Auchnacarry, in the braes of Loch- 
aber. 

To check this movement, the Earl of Lou- 
don and General Kerr were dispatched to take 
possession of Lochaber. 

The general encamped in Strathtay, near 
Dunkeld, guarding the pass into the Lowlands, 
and awaiting information as to the manoenyres 
of the insurgents. 

Dr. Fairlie and Captain Laurence Spence 
rode together to the residence of Mrs. Malcolm. 

The doctor's good-nature had been put to 
the severest test he had yet experienced. On 
the way Spence had told him of his love for 
Agnes Murray, and he had besought the doctor 
to aid him in his suit. 

Fairlie had been unreasonably angry at this 
for a few seconds ; he was not surprised, how- 
ever, save at himself; and then he had given a 
species of grunt which concealed a very deep 
sigh, and remained silent. 

The captain — a youth of light limbs, high 
spirits, and bold as a lion — waited respectfully 
for his friend's answer, in spite of the suspense 
which he endured. He watched him anxious- 
ly, and observed that when he was not taking 
snuQ* he was frowning, as if the request had 
troubled him more ways than one. 

And so it had ; for, first, there was the ques- 
tion of Agnes's relationship, which could not 
be explained without betraying her sister, and, 
next, there were the doctor's own feelings to be 
considered. As to the first, he determined to 
be silent in the mean while ;. and as to the sec- 
ond, he determined to throw the feelings over- 
board altogether — ^if he could. He owned to 
himself now that the girl had awakened the 
affections which had, so long lain dormant in 
him : he, Br. Fairlie, loved her ! 

"Old enough to be her father — it's clean 
ridiculous," he muttered to- himself,, striving to 
find consolation for his- chagrin; "she would 
make me miserable every hour of ray life, if 
she were fool enough to marry me. A coquette 
— ^what could she ever care about surgery? 
But she's a kind-hearted creature, though a 
wee thing shallow, maybe — I'm haverin* ; we 
maun e'en take a dose of castor-oil, and let the 
bonnie lassie gang." 

When they had dismounted at the inn and 
left their horses to the care of the hostler, the 
doctor linked his arm in that of Captain Spence, 
and led him down the road in the direction of 
the Cathedral. 



** It's a bargain, sir," he said presently ; ** I'll 
do what you w^ant of me, although match-mak- 
ing is no just in the ordinary course of my 
practice." 

"I shall be your debtor for life, iioctor," 
cried Spence, warmly. 

"Which is a big saying, meaning nothing. 
But Mistress Agnes is a bonnie lass, and a good 
lass, and you are a decent sort of a chield ; so 
I'll do what I can for you, but I'll no let yon' 
bide my debtor so long as yon would like. You 
shall pay me prompt cash." 

" Only show me how." 

" Then find out for me whether the Jacobite 
Earl of Strathroy is living or dead." 

"Depend on me for that. It is certain he 
did not fall at Cnlloden, for all the gentlemen 
who fell. there, or who were taken prisoners, 
have been identified." 

The doctor shuddered and took snuff. 

"Agh, the bare mention of Culloden gives 
me a qualm in the stomach," he growled, giv- 
ing vent at once to his imtation on this score 
and another — adding abruptly, "You don't 
doubt my loyalty to King George ?" 

"Assuredly not." 

"Well, you will not misunderstand me," 
Fairlie proceeded, with subdued vehemence, 
" when I say that his Grace of Cumberland had 
an easy victory. He had double the number 
of the chevalier's men, and they were in good 
condition, while tho poor breekless deevils on 
the other side were hungry and weary. He 
could not help winning, and, having won, his 
mighty highness would have done just as much 
service to the country if he had spared us the 
butcherings of defenseless fugitives that are 
going on. Even the helpless women-folk do 
not escape, and,, d — n it, sir, that's more than 
enough to make even a doetor's blood curdle.*' 

"But these extreme measures may be ex- 
cused by the fact that the rebellion is not yet 
extinguished." 

"Nothing can excuse thorny sir. Because 
two or three dozen fools want to- die, sword in 
hand, rather than take- their ch«nce of a wud- 
die, that's no i*eason why the: whole country 
should be given over to the. ravages of con- 
scienceless mercenaries." 

"But you forget, doctor,." said Spence, as 
mildly as possible — for his own reasons he 4id 
not wish to excite the passions of his com- 
panion, who seemed to be unusually irritable 
at present — "you forget that only this morning 
General Kerr received sure intelligence that the 
remnants of the clans, to the number of two 
thousand, are gathering in Lochaber. A force 
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likcf that, backed by the mountain fastnesses, 
may harass the peace of the coontry for a long 
time yet." 

" If the auld fool is living, Strathroy will be 
there," commented Fairlie, his thoughts divert- 
ed into a new channel. 

'*Was it not with him that the traitor, Sir 
Malcolm Oliphant, was connected ?" 

Spence had made this inquiry in the hope of 
*Btill further diverting the doctor's thoughts from 
^e main subject of vexation ; but he found that 
he had touched a still more sensitive chord. 
' '"He's dead — a year ago — let him be," was 
th^ fn^ff response. 

*^Then you are not aware of the rumor that 
he is still alive ?" 

" Eh-r-eh ?" ejaculated Fairlie, startled and 
thrown off his guard. Then, with additional 
grnffness, to conceal the discomfort he felt: 
**It's nonsense. He was shot in attempting 
to escape, and drowned into the bargain. I 
saw the report myself, and, what is more, I had 
private Information from the second lieuten- 
ant of the Tiger^ who commanded the pursuing 
party." 

'^Such was the report at the time; and, 
whether true or not, it was an unhappy busi- 
ness, for I am told that he was a brave fel- 
low." 

** Brave!" and at that the doctor resumed 
something of his kindly humor. <*Tou know 
Sergeant Coupland, who has been doing such 
wonders under your uncle. General Kerr ?" 

*' Yes, the shrewdest and boldest man in our 
regiment." 

" Well — " (and the doctor took snuff com- 
placently), "if Oliphant had been living, and 
placed under similar circumstances, he would 
have rivaled your pet, Coupland." 

" By-the-way, what became of his widow ?" 

The doctor coughed, and stooped to fasten 
his gaiter. 

"His widow ?— oh, she is in Scotland still, I 
believe — somewhere, hiding herself under an 
assumed name. But here wc are at Mrs. 
Malcolm's gate, and we are forgetting your af- 
fairs. Wait here until I call you. I pledge 
my word that, say in ten minutes, I will let 
you know your fate." 

"My happiness is in your hands, doctor." 

"That's a pity, for happiness is such a brit- 
tle article that it is never safe in the owner's 
possession, and it is altogether at hazard when 
another has the keeping of it." 

He opened the gate, and passed up the trim 
]ptthway to the door, which was protected by a 
porch'. Roses and honeysuckle climbing 



over the wood-work gave the entrance the ap- 
pearance of a bower. 

"So I am to add another branch to my pro- 
fession," he reflected, while waiting for the 
door to open, " and I am to become the healer 
of broken hearts as well as of broken limbs. 
Ah, happy middle age " (this, sadly enough), 
"when one becomes the confidant of fond 
youth, without any suspicion that middle age it- 
self might become a wooer, and do a little busi- 
ness on its own account." 

He was ushered into the parlor, the win- 
dow of which overlooked the garden and the 
gate.* 

Agnes came to him in a great hurry, and he 
took her hands with such a droll assumption 
of paternal familiarity to mask the lover's gen- 
tleness, the wonder was that a sharp-sighted 
young lady should have remained unconscious 
of his real sentiments. There was an honest 
disregard of self in all his actions, which en- 
abled him to find in the happiness of others 
compensation even for the sacrifice of his 
bnghtest dreams to the service of a rival. 
That was what blinded her. 

" Ah, my child, how do we find ourselves to- 
day ?" he said, looking into her eyes earnestly, 
although he was smiling cunningly all the time. 
" Still pale ; why there has not been a blossom 
on your cheeks — let me see — since you last 
saw Captain Spence." 

"What could Captain Spence have to do 
with my looking well or ill ?" she retorted, try- 
ing to hide a little petulance with a forced 
laugh. 

"Oh dear me, nothing — nothing in the 
world!" he said, with mock contrition, and, as 
if purely from habit, feeling her pulse while he 
studied her features attentively. "And how 
has your sister been since I last saw her ?" 

She seemed disappointed at this sudden 
change of subject, but replied promptly, 

" Much as usual ; kind and generous to me ; 
firm and calm in bearing her own misfortunes. 
But do you know, doctor, her manner perplex- 
es me exceedingly." 

" Why so ?" 

"Because ever since poor Malcolm's horrible 
death she has been at times in the >most miser- 
able of humors, and again in the gayest, with- 
out any apparant cause for either. A week 
ago she confessed that there was an important 
secret to be disclosed to me soon, and that you 
were the only person besides herself who knew 
the nature of it. I wonder what it is ?" 

"So do I" (coughing dryly); "but I am 
thinking of yourself — pulse irregular, mind 
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troabled — digestion out of order. Huinph, I 
think I know the canse." 

"I am much better now, thank you,** she 
said quickly ; and then, quite carelessly, "By- 
the-way, I was going to ask you, where is Cap- 
tain Spence now ?" 

"I will be able tell you all about him pres- 
ently," and the doctor sighed gently as he 
glanced out at the window, and saw the captain 
impatiently pacing backward and forward in 
front of the gate. 

" You are not so well as you wish me to be- 
lieve, and I wish you to sit down and describe 
the sensations you have experienced during 
the last five weeks." 

** How can I do that ? There is nothing the 
matter with me " (blushing, awkward, and sit- 
ting down as he directed, but praying for some 
opportunity to escape the ordeal to which he 
was about to subject her). 

''I want to prescribe for you, my child, and 
I must first know the symptoms of your ailment. 
It is just five weeks since I was here, and 
Spence with me — that was before the Culloden 
afiair. Since then you have sufiered a certain 
languor at times." 

** Yes, but every body does," laughing. 

'* Quite so ; most people do at one period or 
another. But you have also sufibred from 
anxiety and depression." 

* * Yes," hesitatingly. 

" About what ? Not my safety ?" 

" I don't quite know what it was about." 

"Did it concern your sister?" 

" No— it concerned nobody," still laughing, 
but biting her lips with vexation. 

** And Nobody is always a lover — did I tell 
you that Captain Spence has been wounded ?" 

" Not seriously ?" she cried, starting, and for- 
getting every thing else. 

*' Very seriously," said the doctor, with mock 
solemnity ; '* he will carry the mark of it to his 
grave; but it will not shorten his life, and I 
may say that he is now beyond actual danger." 

"Are you sure of that?" she said, eagerly, 
and her face brightening. 

''Quite sure," replied the malicious friend, 
smiling ; " I see you are interested in the cap- 
tain's welfare." 

" Very much," and at the confession she bit 
her lip and endeavored to explain ; " that is, 
you know — of course, he is a great friend of— 
my sister." 

"Just that, just that, and maintains his 
friendship with her by proxy, oh ? However, 
to-day he has some business with her which ho 
must transact personidly. He has a great re- 



spect for Mrs. Malcolm, and often speaks of 
her." 

"Of Margaret?" said Agnes, with evident 
disappointment. 

"Yes ; but as you are interested in him, you 
shall be the first to judge of his convalescence." 

He threw open the window, beckoned, and 
in another moment Spence was in the room. 

The doctor smiled, and nodded. The cap- 
tain accepted the signal as indicative of suc- 
cess, and, without more ado, he attempted to 
embrace the bewildered lady. 

But she recovered herself at that moment, 
and, drawing back, observed, sarcastically, 

"As you have particular business with my 
sister. Captain Spence, please do not let us de- 
tain yon. She is in the next room." 

The captain halted, looked sheepishly at 
Fairlie, and began to think he had made a mis- 
take. But his friend still smiled, and that em- 
boldened him. 

"I shall have no occasion to see her unless 
with your permission to ask her sanction to our 
marriage," he said. 

She blushed and trembled; he advanced, 
and this time she did not resist his embrace. 

"And with a furious charge of small-arms, 
the cavalry won the day," muttered the doctor, 
taking snuff and bidding farewell to his own 
hopes. 

At this juncture Mrs. Malcolm entered. She 
stood astoimded by the singular position of af- 
fairs, and looked at Eairlie for an explanatioQ. 

"It means, madam," he said, answering the 
look, " that there has been a steady siege of 
nine months; the garrison held out bravely; 
but has been at length taken by storm and 
obliged to surrender unconditionally." 

"It means, madam," added Spence, frankly, 
while Agnes hung her head, " that I have come 
to ask you, as the sister and guardian of this 
lady, to resign your charge to me." 

Margaret did not reply. She had suspected 
this, and feared it. 

" How shall I answer them?" she whispered^ 
to Fairlie ; " were my father to learn that Ag- 
nes, like me, was to become the wife of one of ' 
his enemies, it would madden him." 

" Your refusal will make them both wretch- 
ed. Remember, they love each other. Yon 
can not deny them." 

With what honest sincerity he pleflded for 
his rival ; and yet he felt half ashamed of him- 
self for the pain which he strove so bravely to 
overcome. In his eagerness to satisfy himself 
of his own honesty, he forgot the caution which 
would have prompted him to say— "bid them 
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hope and wait.'' He had a vague sense that 
such should have heen his answer; hut he 
thrust it aside, and what seemed to him the 
selfish aching in his own hreast compelled him 
to demand for the lovers an unconditional con- 
sent. 

How they admired him ! How they hlessed 
him, and how hlind they were to the suffering 
which all this cost him ! 

"You advise it?" said Mrs. Malcolm, with a 
sad smile. "I see this is a conspiracy, and I 
must yield." 

Agnes flung her arms round Margaret's neck 
' with a profusion of tenderness. 

"Thank you, Madge, thank you," she cried ; 
" I was almost jealous of your hesitation." 

" But there is a condition — " 

"We accept it," interrupted Spence, gayly, 

"It is you, Agnes, who must accept it. 
You must promise me, for the sake of Captain 
Spence, that yon will not become his wife until 
General Kerr agrees to join your hands." 

The poor doctor was glad in his heart that 
she had heen blessed with sense enough to ob- 
serve the caution he had abandoned. 

" That will be as soon as we make our en- 
gagement known to him," said Spence, again 
breaking in. 

Margaret kept her eyes fixed on her sister, 
and Agnes returned the gaze with a curious 
expression, as if seeking the motive of the con- 
dition. Then, as if overcoming some unworthy 
doubt, she answered, impulsively, 

"I agree to your condition, Madge, freely." 

" Then we are all quite well now," said the 
doctor, paternally ; " and you young folk can 
take an airing in the garden while we old folk 
have a crack together about your affairs. I 
will Come out to you presently, and I promise 
beforehand that I will not find you." 

The lovers laughed, and made their escape. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A MESSAGE FBOH THE CAMP. 

" I HATE done right, since it has made them 
happy," was Margaret's reflection as she saw 
Agnes and Spence pass the window. 

She turned eagerly to the doctor, who was 
carefully shutting the door. 

t*What news do you bring me from Malcolm ?" 

He raised his hand wamingly. 

" I am not acquainted with any body of that 
name except yourself," he rejoined, cautiously ; 
" but I am in a position to tell yon something 
of a person named Coupland." 



" We are quite safe here " (a little impatient- 

ly)- 

" Cautious habits save remorse ; that's a 
good rule to go by at all times, and more es- 
pecially when our lives are at stake. Coupland 
is well, and his wild scheme has succeeded bet- 
ter than we dared to hope." 

She drew breath relieved. 

" That is good news, and helps me to bear 
the unpleasant surprise I had this morning." 

"What was that?" 

" A note from Colonel Strang to say that he 
would visit me to-day. That man haunts me 
like an evil shadow. How can I receive him 
without showing that I loathe him ?" 

" Don't do that, above all things. Be patient 
only for a few weeks — perhaps a few days more, 
and I hope to be able to relieve you of his im- 
portunities, and to tell you that Coupland is 
free to declare himself." 

" I will try ; but tell me of Malcolm. I can 
do any thing that is necessary for his safety." 

"Of Coupland, you mean?" persisted Fair- 
lie, and proceeded in an undertone — "Well, 
you remember that when I fished him out of 
the water and carried him to the cottage where 
you saw him, he declared his resolution to en- 
ter the ranks of the Government troops, and, as 
a common soldier, prove his fidelity to the cause 
for which he had taken arms." 

" It was a noble thought, and he has can-icd 
it into action bravely," she said, her cheeks 
glowing with admiration; "but I think it 
might have been happier for him and for mo if 
he had escaped with mo to another land, as wc 
prayed him to do." 

" It was a mad thought, you and I decided 
at the time; and now we must acknowledge 
our blindness. His services have made him a 
favorite with every officer of the regiment, and 
have won for him the special regard of Gener- 
al Kerr. He is now Sergeant Coupland, and I 
would not be very much astonished if he should 
obtain a commission before long.'* 

" Then he was right, doctor, and it was wisest 
as it was bravest to give this proof of his truth ; 
for, without friend or favor, he is winning his 
way back to the position of trust and honor of 
which he was so unjustly deprived. Ah, doc- 
tor, you make me very happy. I begin to see 
the end of all this wretched masquerading." 

"I hope it is close at hand, but — we are not 
through the wood yet." 

" How ? Is there still danger ?" 
" Great danger. I have submitted a state- 
ment of his case to Forbes, and besought his 
intercession. Bat in the mean while Cumberd J 
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land's dragoons and Hessians settle every thing 
in their own way." 

"But they would not harm one who has 
shown himself a true comrade?" she cried, 
breathlessly. 

*• That is just where the trouble lies," ob- 
served the doctor, taking snufTwith ostentatious 
placidity, to hide his real anxiety ; " but you 
must not alarm yourself; and you must look 
steadily at the position of affairs. Were he 
identified before the council has declared him 
nn innocent man, his presence in the ranks of 
General Kerr would only win for him the fate 
of a spy." 

She raised a hand to shade her eyes, and re- 
mained quite still. Her cheeks became a shade 
paler than before, but otherwise she displayed 
no sign of the terror which was agitating her 
heart. 

''Does he know this?" she said at length, 
huskily. 

"Ay, as well as myself; for he, like me, has 
seen men, who might have been blameless as I 
am, dragged to the front of a file of soldiers and 
shot within half an hour of the accusation being 
made against them." 

A slight tremor passed over her at this, and 
again she remained silent for a little while. 
Then, inquiringly, 

"We can do nothing?" 

''Absolutely nothing more than pray that 
Forbes may obtain a speedy decision of the 
council. I do not fear discovery, however, and 
only make you aware of the peril of it that you 
may be more guarded in your dealings with 
Strang, who comes, I believe, straight from 
Fort Augustus with instructions from the duke 
for General Kerr." 

"I will be careful," was all she said; but 
the misery of her position seemed to be inten- 
sified by the proximity of relief. 

It was a bitter fate to which she had sub- 
mitted. For nearly a whole year she had been 
a widow, without a widow's freedom'— a wife 
without the protection of a husband. She had 
been compelled to fly from place to place, to 
bide her name, and to endure the attentions 
of a man she hated, because a too firm repulse 
given to him might have obliged her to flee the 
land where her husband was struggling to win 
back his honor. More, it might have aroused 
suspicion, which it was of the greatest conse- 
quence to suppress. She had been obliged to 
endure the bitterest of all humiliations to an 
jionest mind — ^that of being compelled to prac- 
tice constant dissimulation. 

While suflering from all this, she was tor- 



tured by the dread that any hour might bring 
her tidings of the death of husband or father, 
or both. Every skirmish that occurred, every 
rumor that she heard, was the source of exqui- 
site pain to her. She had no friend to whom 
she could utter her anguish, and so find relief; 
for she shrank from the bare possibility 6i in- 
volving Agnes in the annoyance and danger to 
which she was herself exposed, by making her 
a party to the wild project which Oliphant bad 
adopted. • 

She endured bravely ; she smiled often when 
her heart was aching most keenly ; and only at 
night, when alone in her chamber, she wept sad 
tears as she looked at the mighty influences 
which rose between her and happiness, and felt 
how little strength she had to cope with them. 

She asked if he had heard any thing of Strath- 
roy, and the doctor told her about the project- 
ed rising in Lochaber. That was enough ; she 
knew her father's nature too well to have any 
doubt of his whereabout now, if he were alive. 

Her maid brought the intimation that a man 
named Johnstone wanted to see Mrs. Malcolm. 

" Send him here !" said Margaret, quickly. 

" That is from the camp," observed the doc- 
tor ; "I hope your correspondence may not be- 
tray us some day. When you have read your 
letter you will find me in the garden." 

And the doctor quitted the room as Neil 
Johnstone, the old servant of Elvanlee, enter- 
ed. Neil had discovered his master's secret, 
and, determined not to be separated from him, 
he had obtained an engagement in the canteen 
of the regiment, and he was now the chief man- 
ager of it. His services proved invaluable to 
the husband and wife, who during the period 
of suspense had found no opportunity of meet- 
ing. Johnstone had acted as courier, and hith- 
erto he had accomplished his task without dis- 
covery. 

As Mrs. Malcolm received the letter he now 
presented, her face glowed with pleasure. For 
the moment all the terrors which surrounded 
her were forgotten. She took Johnstone's 
hand, thanking him with an earnestness that 
made the old man proud, and inspired him 
with the courage to risk any thing to aflbrd her 
so much joy. He was to wait for an answer, 
and as he had to see about a barrel of whisky 
"up the town," which was his ostensible mis- 
sion to Dunkeld, as he informed his mistress, 
he went off on that errand, promising to return 
speedily. 

She opened the letter. The sight of the 
words dazzled her eyes as if the sunlight had 
flashed in them, blinding her with its glory. 
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As she read, she almost fancied that his Toice 
was audible : she had never known how sweet 
a soand it was nntil left with only memory's 
echo of it. 

" My own wife — " 

She kissed the insensible paper, and answer- 
ed the words, ''Ay, Malcolm, always yours." 

"My own wife — nearly a whole year has 
passed since we were together. Scarcely a 
year, and yet a dreary age of misery and sus- 
pense has been concentrated in that brief 
space." 

She paused, dwelling upon every word. 
Was their separation so short as that, and she 
had grown so very old ? Only a year since she 
had watched by his bedside in the cottage, 
waiting for the end. Only a year since he had 
risen, as it were, from th6 arms of death, pale 
and feeble, but strong in the great ambition 
which quickened him. 

"As a common soldier," he had said, "I 
will take service for King George, and in the 
ranks I will wia back my honor or die." 

She had not had the heart to dissuade him 
very strongly, for she had seen that it was this 
hope which had given him life. So, when she 
had been alarmed by learning that Colonel 
Strang had discovered her retreat, Maftolm had 
gone away. Since then he had found some dis- 
traction for his thoughts in the excitement of 
battle, of hazard in the field and in the camp, 
and in the wild joy of feeling that every new 
venture brought him one step nearer to the 
goal. 

But to her there had been left only the bit- 
ter dread of unknown calamities which length- 
en hours. 

''Ah, Malcolm," she sighed, "it has been a 
long year." 

Then she read on : 

" But the hour of our triumph is near. I 
have returned to-day successful from an expe- 
dition which nobody but myself would under- 
take. The general has publicly acknowledged 
my services to the Grovemment ; and, thanks to 
his favor, I hope in a few days to be able to 
declare myself, and to claim the reversion of 
the sentence so hastily pronounced upon me. 
Be glad, then, for our separation will only en- 
dure a little while longer. Commend me to 
our sister Agnes and to your own good thought. 

" Tour true lover and husband, 

"Malcolm." 

When she had read this many times, finding 
with each perusal new pleasure from its tidings, 
she sat down to write the response. 



She had just taken the pen in hand, when 
the door opened and the domestic announced, 

"Colonel Strang." 

Margaret hastily concealed Malcolm's letter 
and rose to receive the visitor. She was flush- 
ed, and unable to control her agitation alto- 
gether. 

The colonel, perceiving these signs at his 
entrance, accepted them as auguries of his 
success. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DAKGEB. 

Colonel Strang delivered his salutations 
with an air of the profonndest respect. The 
lady acknowledged them with studied polite- 
ness. The gentleman's reverence was low; 
the lady's courtesy was perfect in dignity and 
grace. 

There was a little awkwardness on both sides ; 
he feeling that the reception was somewhat cold 
in its exceeding courtesy ; she nerving herself 
to play the difficult part assigned to her, dread- 
ing to advance too far, or not far enough, and 
trembling lest he should penetrate the mask 
and discover her real sentiments toward him.* 

But his vanity helped her. He recovered 
self-possession instantly, and although his de- 
meanor was grave, his eyes glistened with ad- 
miration. The pallor of her face contrasting 
with the deep mourning in which she was 
dressed, rendered her more beautiful than ever, 
he thought. The passion which she had in- 
spired in his breast — ^a passion potent enough 
to endure separation and coldness — hindered 
his perception of trivial circumstances, which 
on other occasions would have roused his sus- 
picions. The passion prompted him to mag- 
nify the slightest indication of favor, and his 
vanity accepted the distorted view without 
questioning its correctness. 

" I regret, madam," he said, in the softest 
accent, " to find that time has not yet removed 
the traces of your sorrow. I trust that my 
abrupt intrusion does not distress you. I know 
that my presence must recall painful recollec- 
tions, which I would give much to enable you 
to forget." 

Stilted as the address was, it was sincere 
enough. She eagerly seized the suggestion he 
had made for the explanation of her discom- 
posure at his appearance. 

" Ton are considerate, sir, and I thank you ; 
but you will excuse my agitation since you un- 
derstand its cause." 
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"I am chagrined to have disturbed you, 
however slightly. Believe me, nothing would 
hare tempted me to hazard giving you pain 
but my anxiety for your safety." 

*'My safety? — with what peril am I threat- 
ened ?" (watching him narrowly). 

** There is peril everywhere to the friends of 
the rebels, and a petticoat is not privileged in 
the eyes of his Grace of Cumberland. The 
mother of the Duke of Perth, the Countess of 
Strathallan, and other ladies have been already 
sent prisoners to Edinburgh. If it became 
known that Mistress Malcolm, who has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the friendship of General 
Kerr, was none other than the widow of the 
traitor Oliphant and the daughter of Strathroy, 
imprisonment would follow certainly — perhaps 
something worse." 

He spoke with grave emphasis, and with an 
evident interest in her welfare. 

" But I have perpetrated no crime — betrayed 
no secret," she exclaimed, amazed, and curious 
to know what might follow this gloomy prelude. 
"The law will protect me." 

''The gibbet and the musket are the only 
lawgivers of the hour, and we have no time to 
regulate their measures nicely. Your crime, 
madam, is your kinship with the two most no- 
torious of the rebels." 

That made her tremble a little, although she 
answered firmly — 

**But one of them is — dead." 

"That is so," he replied quietly, yet with the 
tone of one who is pronouncing a conclusive 
argument. ''I know it, for I was with the 
party who pursued Oliphant, and I saw his 
unhappy end. But, absurd as it may seem, a 
report has been received that he is still alive — 
nay, more, that he is the chief agent of the in- 
surgents, and is at present in the camp of Gen- 
eral Kerr as a spy." 

Something bounded in her throat ; her heart 
seemed to pause for an instant, and then it beat 
wildly. But tapping the table with her fingers, 
she answered, smiling feebly, 

" That is a very singular report. What will 
be the consequence of it ?" 

**The general is so far convinced that there 
is some truth in this invention that he is about 
to make a thorough inspection of the camp. 
Every man will be examined, and the first who 
fails to give a satisfactory answer will be shot 
on the instant." 

She found it very hard to subdue her emo- 
tion — ^very diiBcnlt to restrain the cry of alarm 
that was ringing in her brain, and to speak with 
even an appearance of calmness. 



He was observing her compassionately, and 
yet with a lurking inquiry which the slightest in- 
discretion on her part would have transformed 
into a suspicion of the truth. 

''But why tell me of these horrors?" she 
said, with afiected carelessness — displayed only 
by the exertion of her utmost strength. "I 
am not interested." 

He was satisfied, because he wished to be so. 
His vanity helped her there again. 

"Pardon me, madam," he proceeded gently, 
"I fear you are too deeply interested. The 
inquiry which id now afoot may — ^most likely 
will — ^lead to your identification. That is why 
I am here — to warn you." 

"I am afraid the warning will not shield me 
from danger." 

" I have not come to warn you only, but to 
tell you that there is one near who has the 
power, and who is resolved to protect you at 
any hazard — if you will permit him." 

She rose slowly to her feet. The crisis 
which she had anticipated had come much 
more rapidly than she could have divined. 

" I am grateful to the friend who would help 
mo through this trial ; but I can not, and will 
not allow any one to be involved in my dis- 
tress." 

"But the friend of whom I speak would 
count himself happy to die in the effort to se- 
cure your safety. And I shall venture all — 
my position, my reputation — every thing for 
your sake." 

" Colonel Strang !" she cried, drawing back 
affrighted by the sudden impetuosity of his 
manner, while she could no longer affect to 
misunderstand him. 

"Forgive me, madam," he said, penitently. 
" I have startled you. I am too blunt a sol- 
dier to be a politic wooer. But the devotion 
with which I have watched your movements, 
and, unknown to you, guarded yon from harm 
— the silence with which I have respected your 
time of mourning, should be some proof of the 
sincerity of my passion. You can not deny my 
suit, for my protection is necessary to you and 
to your sister." 

She averted her face to hide from him the 
expression of repugnance and alarm which his 
proposal excited in spite of herself. 

Again he misinterpreted the movement as 
one favorable to his suit, and he advanced to 
take her hand. 

" I am grateful to you, sir, for your friend- 
ship," she said, hailtty, "but I must appeal to 
your generosity, fU|^ beseech yon not to repeat 
this proposaL" 
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He regarded Jier searchingly, but his voice 
was subdued and courteous. 

"I understand — I have been too abrupt. 
Forgive me ; I will be more careful next time. 
Meanwhile, give mo leave to think that I have 
a right to defend yon." 

How she longed to say "No " — loud and de- 
cisive. But that would be to make him an en- 
emy at once, and for Malcolm's sake she dare 
not do that. She only said, huskily, while her 
whole nature was stung by the humiliation of 
her position, 

"I can not pretend, sir, to control your 
thoughts.'' 

"Thank you ; I am content even with that 
slight admission," he cried, elated. " It is my 
humor to look upon the sunny side of life, and 
I am satisfied that when you have had time to 
think that I alone stand between you and your 
foes, that I alone can restore you to freedom 
and to fortune, you will not hesitate to throw 
aside these melancholy widow's weeds. When 
you are my wife, the services I have rendered 
to the Government will recover for you the 
lands of Elvanlee." 

That was one of her attractions in his eyes ; 
and she sickened under the restraint she was 
obliged to exercise. Had it not been for the 
impending inspection of which he had informed 
her, she would have risked every consequence, 
and finally dismissed him. 

" You misunderstand," she faltered, and he 
interrupted her, smiling. 

" No, no, I understand perfectly the delicacy 
of your position, and, believe me, I respect it. 
But when next we meet I beseech you let me 
find you in gayer attire, for then I shall ask 
you to name the day on which you shall bid 
farewell to sorrow, and I to suspense." 

He raised her hand to his lips respectfully, 
and she submitted with an inward shudder. 

The door opened, and Br. Fairlie stood on 
the threshold. He understood the state of af- 
fairs at a glance ; he divined the violence she 
had done to her feelings in order to follow his 
advice, and for the instant he regretted having 
given it. 

> The next best thing to not having counseled 
her to submit to the colonel's addresses was to 
relieve her of his presence as quickly as possi- 
ble. So, taking snuff with a sonorous nasal ac- 
companiment, which could not fail to make his 
presence known, he advanced. 

The colonel wheeled round and mentally 
cursed the intruder, while Margaret blessed 
him. The two men saluted with every appear- 
ance of friendliness. 



" I heard you had arrived, colonel," said the 
doctor, quite jovially, " and, thinking that yon 
would be anxious to reach the general's quar- 
ters, I came to offer my services as your guide. 
I am going there myself, and I know that he 
is expecting you." 

"I will accompany you at once," rejoined 
Strang; and, turning to the lady, **We part, 
madam, sooner than I would wish ; but be as- 
sured you are safe under my care. Good-bye. 
Now, doctor, I'm ready." 

Fairlie took leave of Mrs. Malcolm, linked 
his arm in the colonel's, and marched him out. 

Margaret drew breath as if a mist had been 
cleared away and the atmosphere purified. 

Fairlie returned hastily. 

" Your father is reported to be at the head 
of the gathering in Lochaber. Goodness knows 
where it will end ; but courage, courage — ev- 
ery thing depends upon that." 

He departed without waiting for a reply, in 
spite of the effort she made to detain him in 
order to acquaint him with the ominous tidings 
Strang had brought. 

She sank on a chair, her hands pressed tight- 
ly across her brow. 

What was it he had said? Every man in 
the camp to be examined, and the first who 
failed to answer clearly to be doomed to instant 
death. 

How was Malcolm to escape ? How was he 
to be warned? Write to him? Useless, he 
would not move. He would accept this inspec- 
tion as the crisis of his fate, and, trusting to 
the favor he had won, he would declare him- 
self. Death would be the issue, for the report 
denounced him as a spy ; his utter innocence 
blinded him to the possibility of such a suspi~ 
cion; while the guilt and slander which had 
blackened his name would combine with his 
presence in the camp to confirm the report. 

Who would understand the noble enthusiasm 
which had prompted him to enter the ranks as 
a common soldier ? Who would accept his ex- 
planation ? 

Every brave act that he had done, every serv- 
ice he had rendered to the Government, would 
be regarded as nothing more than blinds to his 
real purpose — that of sending the enemy. All 
the sacrifices he had made would be misinter- 
preted ; and in one hour the bitter struggle of 
a year would be rendered worse than valueless 
— it would be made the means of condemning 
him anew. 

There was only one chance of saving him — 
he must escape from the camp before this iit^ 
vestigation took place. And there was o nly 
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one way of impressing him with the necessity 
of this measare — she must go herself to the 
camp, and use every argument that the occa- 
sion might inspire her with to compel him to 
take flight. 

It was the only hope, and she resolved to 
put it to the test, without giving one thought 
to the hazard which the enterprise entailed 
upon herself. 

She wiped her eyes; tears and womanish 
timidity were to be set aside. She was to think 
only of his peril, and from that obtain courage 
to smile, although her heart \vas breaking, and 
to overcome every difficulty that stood between 
her and his safety. 

The flrst difficulty was to obtain admission 
to the camp. Disguise was necessary, and 
Johnstone could help her. 

She waited impatiently for his return, and 
when he came she said, quietly, 

" Would you risk your life to save your mas- 
ter's, Johnstone ?" 

"I would give it, my lady," was the answer 
of the faithful old man, and he meant what he 
said. 

"Then you must help me to get into the 
camp to-night. I must see your master." 

He was bewildered by this demand ; but he 
said simply, 

** You will need a pass." 

" Captain Spence will obtain it for me." 

Johnstone raised no further objection, and 
he undertook to manage every thing else if 
Spence provided the pass. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE CAMP. 



A HEAVY mist filled the Strath of Tay, shroud- 
ing the mountains which rolled upward to the 
horizon west and north of the camp. Here 
and there some giant of the Highlands lifted his 
head above the mist, seeming to keep gloomy 
and threatening watch upon the invaders. 

The encampment was made by the river-side, 
and as the night darkened, the blazing fires were 
reflected in the water, assuming mystical forms 
that moved and changed with the rippling of 
the tide. 

There was the murmur of voices like the 
subdued roll of waves upon the shore. The 
bugles were sounding the recall, the guard was 
being changed, and the men who had been re- 
leased from duty were bustling about preparing 
the eyening meal. Others were lounging near 



the fires, smoking, laughing, and recounting 
deeds of valor or cunning conquest of some 
poor peasant's cattle. 

In the centre of, the camp were raised the 
colors of the two regiments which constituted 
General Kerr's army. Piles of musketry, and 
pieces of ordnance which had played so impor- 
tant a part at CuUoden, were arranged in order, 
ready to the hands of the men at the slightest 
signal of alarm. 

The strictest watch was observed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the camp and on the sur- 
rounding heights. This was an arrangement 
which the frequently successful surprises made 
by the Highlanders had taught the officers of 
the Government to regard as one of their first 
duties. Patrols of dragoons moved constantly 
round the neighborhood, seeing that the senti- 
nels were at their posts, and ari'esting or chas- 
ing away any townsmen or country-folk whose 
curiosity might lead them to the precincts of 
the camp. 

But the latter service was rarely required of 
them, for the mere appearance of the dragoons, 
with their long loose skirts flying behind them 
as they rode, their trunk, square-toed boots, 
massive stirrups, leathers, and huge holster pis- 
tols and carbines, was imposing enough to 
frighten away the boldest of civilians. 

There were, however, parties of men and 
women admitted within the limits of the lines 
to supply the soldiers with provisions and such 
luxuries as these petty speculators could carry 
on their backs or with the help of a horse and 
cart. The men were mostly of the lowest type 
of peddlers and tramps, ready to turn a penny 
honestly or otherwise. The women were no 
better ; the greater number of them had follow- 
ed the regiments from the dens of garrison 
towns. 

At Fort Augustus races were run by the trulls 
of the camp under circumstances of indecency 
which shocked every principle of morality. Of- 
ficers and soldiers promoted these exhibitions, 
and the duke, if he did not sanction them, made 
no effort to check them. Happily, affairs were 
not quite so bad in the camp of General Kerr. 

The bivouac at nightfall, with the fires scat- 
tering the mist to right and left, and flashing 
brightly on the deadly implements of war, was 
picturesque rather than terrible. Not a man 
seemed to give a thought to the horrors in 
which he had been so lately engaged. 

Comrades who had fallen by their side bare- 
ly a month ago were already forgotten, and new 
friendships had taken the place of the old. The 
scenes of carnage through which they haA 
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passed were subjects of indifference to most of 
them now, and their whole interest seemed to 
be concentrated on the question of supper. 
Habit renders war even commonplace, or sol- 
diers would lay down their arms and refuse to 
enter a second battle. 

The company of Sergeant Ryan was quarter- 
ed clpse by the river, and the light-hearted Irish- 
man having returned from a private foraging 
expedition, laden with various stores, his men 
were helping him to prepare a meal of some- 
what better &re than that provided by the Gov- 
ernment conmiissary. Among other things he 
had secured a young pig, and at sight of this 
treasure Corporal Hodge exclaimed, with en- 
thusiasm, 

**Ryan, you're a hero." 

*^ It's the pig ye mane,** said the Irishman, 
with a twinkle in his eyes ; *' but here, boys, 
go and wash him, and we'll hang him foreninst 
the fire to dry." 

Hats and coats were thrown aside, and the 
men proceeded with their task as blithely as if 
they had been out on a picnic excursion. 

Stretched on his cloak beside the fire of this 
party lay a man apparently sleeping. He wore 
the same uniform as the others — ^long coat of 
the surtout pattern, sash-belt and sword, high 
white gaiters buttoned up the side, and his tri- 
cocked hat partly covered his face. In addi- 
tion he wore a sergeant's badge. 

*' Shall we waken Coupland ?" said Hodge 
to Ryan. 

" No : lave him alone until we have some- 
thing for him to eat. He's had the divil's own 
ride to-day with the duke's dispatches, and he 
ought to be made a general at least." 

The laugh with which this assertion was re- 
ceived betokened the impression of the men 
that such good fortune could never befall one 
of the rank and file, and at the same time it 
showed that Coupland was popular among his 
comrades. 

Attentiou was attracted to the river by the 
voice of a sentinel demanding, 

"Who goes there?" 

The soldiers, with the help of the fire-light, 
perceived a man in a boat rowing quietly to 
the shore. 

. The man ceased rowing, and looked round 
to give the reply. 

"A frien' — if youll bide a minute or I land, 
m let you see my pass. I'm just bringing a 
bit barrel o' real Ferrintosh (whisky) for ane 
Neil Johnstone." 

A shout of welcome greeted that announce- 
ment. The boat touched the bank, and it was 



made fast by a Imyy stone being rolled on to 
the end of a ro|»e wtcmmi to the prow. 

'^ What ails JohntUme that ho didki*t vbine 
himself?" asked Ryan, as with the olIiM 111 in- 
sisted to land the keg. 

" Oh, I couldna say," rejoined the carrier, 
who was an old man dressed in rough home- 
spun stuff, which ploughmen wore. *^ I was 
just hanging about the stable at the inn ; ho 
wanted somebody to row up here wi' the keg, 
and I wanted a job. So he gied me his pass 
and I came awa, and that's a' I ken." 

The Ferrintosh excited so much interest that 
the old man was not much heeded, and he, with 
an appearance of simple wonder and delight at 
what he saw, stared about him curiously. 

His eyes flitted over the recumbent form of 
Coupland several times, and at length rested 
upon it. He turned with a jerk as if from 
some ridiculous fancy. 

He moved slowly about, still gaping with 
loutish marvel at every thing ; but there was a 
gleam of intelligence in his dark, sunken eyes 
which belied the character he represented. 
This was his thought : 

" Now, if I can only obtain a fair idea of their 
numbers and position, the clans may yet strike 
a blow that will give our king his own again." 

He was a bold man to venture into that place 
with such thoughts. And he was a bol4 man. 
At any rate he was one whom no danger could 
daunt if braving it promised the smallest ad- 
vantage to his master. Courage and endur- 
ance reached their limit in this man's nature, 
inspired by fanatical devotion. 

Perilous as his present position would have 
been to any man, it was doubly so to Strathroy, 
who was regarded as the main instigator of the 
gathering in Lochaber which promised to keep 
alight the fire of rebellion for some time longer. 

Moving stealthily about, he again approach- 
ed Coupland, and this time he stooped, trying^ 
to see his face. Coupland suddenly lifted his 
hat and raised himself on his elbow before the 
spy could withdraw. 

"Well, comrade," said the soldier, quietly, 
" were you seeking any body ?" 

"Ay, maister," was the ready reply. "I 
was looking for a friend, but you're no him." 

He moved away, but glanced back, mutter- 
ing to himself. 

" By Heaven ! if they had not assured me 
that Oliphant was dead, I should have said 
yonder he is " (looking again, and seeing Coup- 
land sitting up with the full glare of the firo 
upon him). " It is himself I What does this 
riddle mean ?" 
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He paMi on, and being within the line of 
sentinels, he passed unquestioned. ^ 

Conpland was too much occupied with his 
own affairs to note any thing unusual in the 
behavior of the man to whom he had spoken. 
He turned to Hodge, who was near him, and 
inquired for Johnstone. 

** Hasn't come back yet." 

Coupland rested his elbows on his knees, his 
head on his hands, and stared thoughtfully at 
the fire. He was sick with waiting to learn 
that Margaret was safe. Wretched as he was 
at times when he reflected upon the unmerited 
ignominy which had blackened his name, and 
the disgrace that would surely follow the acci- 
dental identification of his real character, which 
might occur at any moment, he was still more 
acutely pained by his fears for her safety, and 
by the consciousness of the increasing suspense 
which she must be enduring on his account. 

**But I will try to be worthy of her sacri- 
fice," was his mental exclamation. " It is her 
honor as much as mine that I am striving to 
win back. She has shared my shame, poor 
lass, and she shall be proud of the victoiy." 

It comforted him to think of that, and it rec- 
onciled him to all the hazards ho had to en- 
counter. Looking in the fire, with the wind 
sweeping through it, making the branches 
crackle and hiss, and fanning them into a 
fiercer flame, he was blessed with hopeful vis- 
ions. 

When he was weak, oppressed by the strug- 
gle to regain his place among men, he thought 
of Margaret, and his strength was renewed. 
When mountains seemed to rise before him, 
barring the way to success, and making him 
feel how feeble are all man's efforts against the 
tide of circumstance, he thought of Madge, 
and his blood tingled with a giant's strength. 

His comrades marveled at his frenzy in the 
field ; they stood appalled by the mad ventures 
he would undertake, and cany to a successful 
issue, too ; but they did not know that he was 
blind to danger, seeing only Margaret and hon- 
or beckoning him forward. A noble name 
had been degraded, and he lived only to lift it 
up again to the high place it owned, for her 
sake. 

His reverie was interrupted by the arrival of 
an orderly with instructions for him to attend 
the general at his quarters. 

"Has the general returned?" asked Coup- 
land, rising to obey the command. 

'*Yes, and Colonel Strang is with him. 
There will be serious work for us before mom- 



ing 



Colonel Strang! At that name Coupland 
involuntarily halted, for it suggested imminent 
peril. If the colonel should recognize him, the 
issue was not difficult to guess, and the mighty 
castle of hope he had been raising would be 
hurled to the ground at one word. But to go 
back was to lose every thing. Advance, there- 
fore, was the necessity of his position, whatever 
fortune might await him. 

Johnstone had not arrived yet, and that was 
a source of chagrin ; for it would have inspired 
him with new courage for the crisis which was 
at hand if he had been permitted to know that 
Margaret was well. 

Curbing his impatience, he followed the or- 
derly to the general's quarters. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DEN0T7KCED. 

Sebgeakt Ryan and his men had cooked 
their supper and eaten it with the best of sauces 
— appetite. They were preparing now to tap 
the keg of Ferrintosh — the privileged distilla- 
tion of Duncan Forbes, the forbear of the lord- 
president — which had been elevated on the 
stump of a tree and steadied in that position 
with muskets — " supported by a guard of hon- 
or, as it ought to be," Ryan said. But just as 
they had begun the attack upon Johnstone's 
property. Corporal Hodge announced the ar- 
rival of the owner, adding inquisitively, '* and 
who's that he has got with him ?" 

As Johnstone elbowed his way to the keg 
and took possession, the eyes of the men were 
directed to his companion — a smart-looking 
lass dressed in the ordinary garb of a peasant 
girl, with the addition of a huge rough plaid 
which picturesquely draped her form. The 
warm glow of the fire-light darkened her com- 
plexion, or the soldiers would hare noted how 
much paler it was than is usual with the class 
to which she seemed to belong, and how much 
softer was the skin. 

Happily, they only saw a bonnie lass, with 
clear brave eyes, and an expression of smiling 
timidity. 

Johnstone did not leave his friends time to 
make any inquiries respecting the girl, but, 
throwing down a number of drinking-horns, in- 
troduced her at once. 

" Ye hae gotten the barrel ready, lads, I see, ' 
and there are the cups, and here's my cousin 
Maggie come to help me to fill them for you, 
instead of auld Mither Hewitt, wha's no very 
weel." 
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"Bedad, then," cried Rjan, gallantly, "we 
are obliged to the ould woman for being ill — 
I mean we're obliged to her for sending your 
cousin Maggie, whose eyes are bright enough 
to sweeten the sourest potheen that was ever 
invented." 

Maggie had been looking about her, anxious- 
ly scanning the faces of the men, and evident- 
ly disappointed by the absence of the one she 
sought. But when the sergeant addressed her 
so pointedly and advanced, expecting some ac- 
knowledgment of his compliment, she started 
like one caught in a fault, and hurriedly court- 
esied and smiled. 

Corporal Hodge thrust Byan aside, and, with 
the swaggering air of a man who felt confident 
of a favorable reception, spoke before she could 
say a word. 

**I hope you find yourself * vera weel,* Mag- 
gie," he said, mimicking the dialect of her 
country. 

Something in the man's look rather than in 
his words made her aware of the equivocal po- 
sition she occupied in the thoughts of those 
around her. The blood mounted to her brow, 
a flash of indignation lighted her eyes, and 
then she seemed to stifle the pang of shame 
that had so nearly betrayed her, and answered 
with a laugh, 

" Weel enough to fill your cups, gentlemen." 

She stooped to pick up a couple of the drink- 
ing-horns and to hide her confusion. 

'' I drink to the sunshine of your sweet face, 
honey," said Byan, who had been supplied by 
Johnstone. 

The soldiers echoed the toast vociferously, 
and Johnstone took the opportunity to whisper 
in the sergeant's ear, 

"She's Coupland's lass — dinna let ony o' 
thae fools ill-treat her." 

Ryan whistled a note of disappointment, star- 
ing at Maggie, who was busy helping the men 
to their second allowance. Then the good-na- 
tured fellow, becoming vaguely conscious that 
she was different from other girls, answered 
Johnstone, 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? — ^and she wants to see 
him ? I understand now." 

Johnstone's warning was needed, and it had 
not been given a moment too soon. 

Hodge, who had little of the sergeant's good- 
nature or gallantry, had been boldly ogling 
Maggie, while he had his cup filled so frequent- 
ly that he was already pot-valorous ; and, to the 
amusement of his comrades, declared his reso- 
lution to flavor his next draught with a kiss. 

"Na, na, my man," cried Maggie, starting 



back in ftbirlkif and still endeavoring to laugh, 
** that's against the regulations." 

"You must pay that price for your passport 
among us," retorted Hodge, advancing as sho 
retreated, and his comrrndts enjoying the jest. 

She cast a quick, frightened look round, as if 
seeking help, and the cry — "Where is Mal- 
colm ?" had almost escaped her lips. But she 
suppressed it, and facing the fellow bravely, 
made him stand still. 

" If that's the price, I'll pay it — ^but only to 
ane o' ye, and you'll hae to let me choose the 
man." 

" I am the man, then," said Hodge, decisively. 

Ryan grasped him by the arm, and made him 
spin back upon his mirthful comrades. 

"Be aisy, corporal, will ye? Sure ye can't 
have all the girls in the world to yourself." 

"That's none of your business," muttered 
Hodge, thickly, but luckily without losing his 
temper. 

« 

"Now look here, boys," the sergeant went 
on, while Maggie stood in much agitation be- 
hind him; "ye wouldn't smother the girl? 
and if only one of us is to have the honor of sa- 
luting her, I say that man should be Sergeant 
Coupland." 

She knew now that the Irishman was a friend, 
and with a slight cry of joy she grasped his arm, 
satisfied that he would protect her. 

The men laughingly proclaimed their assent 
to that proposition, as much for the fun of dis- 
concerting their corporal as for any idea of fa- 
voring Coupland in the matter. 

"Where is he — where is Sergeant Coup- 
land ?" cried Maggie, eagerly. 

" Here he is, coming along from the gener- 
al's quarters," shouted a soldier named Martin. 

" Keep a respectable distance, boys," said 
Ryan, " and I'll bring him to ye like a lamb. 
Now be quiet, and ye'U have sport." 

Ryan, followed by several men, ran forward 
in the direction indicated, and met Coupland, 
who was hastening back to his quarters to 
learn Johnstone's tidings of Lady Oliphant. 

" Is your mouth clean, Coupland ?" was Ry- 
an's salutation to his comrade ; " because if it 
is, here's a prize for ye." 

" A prize ! a prize I*' shouted the men, drag- 
ging their astonished friend to the place where 
Maggie was standing in the full blaze of the 
fire, but with her face partly hidden by her 
plaid. 

"But what is the matter ?" reiterated Coup-- 
land as he was pushed forward; "what is the 
prize ?*• 

"There it is/' answered Byan, "and, by St. 
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Patrick ! if ye don't thank as for giving it ye, 
why ye don't deserve it." 

"A woman !" ejaculated the favored hero. 

** Ay, and a purty one." 

** What then ?" was the puzzled query. 

**What thin!" exclaimed Ryan. "Why 
this, avick, that in token of the brave work you 
have done, your comrades yield their privileges 
to you, and require ye to salute the jewel on 
their behalf." 

" I'll do that willingly." 

Coupland advanced, she met him, dropping 
the plaid from her face and whispering, 

"Malcolm!" 

"Margaret!" he answered aloud, catching 
her in his arms and kissing her passionately, 
for the moment reckless of the hazard of dis- 
covery to both — ^blind and deaf to every consid- 
eration, save that he was once more united to 
the brave, true wife who had so patiently shared 
his bitter fortune. 

The soldiers shouted "huiTah,"and laughed 
loudly, as if at some joke of their own inven- 
tion. 

In that moment of joy the husband and wife 
seemed recompensed for the year of torture 
they had endured. 

But they were speedily aroused from their 
blissful trance, and quickened to a sense of the 
perils which surrounded them — perils which 
they were the more eager to avoid since they 
had experienced the gladness of this meeting. 
He for her sake — she for his, was ready again 
to battle through any difficulty. 

Hodgej half drunk, but none the less cha- 
grined by his discomfiture, and fancying that 
he detected in the enthusiasm of the lovers 
more than appeared on the surface, gripped 
Coupland's arm, and attempted to separate 
them. 

*'I say, comrade," he muttered, hiccoughing, 
**look here ; you know, it's all very well to sa- 
lute the wench once in a way, but you're going 
too far, and make our mouths water." 

"Pardon, comrades, pardon," cried Coup- 
land, gaylj, his voice quivering with emotion, 
" but there's a kiss for each of you, is there 
not ? This is for you, corporal — this for you, 
sergeant ; and this — " 

"Hold hard," interrupted the corporal, "let's 
have one for ourselves." 

" Stand off a bit," said Coupland, loudly, 
confronting the corporal, but still holding Mar- 
garet's hand, and feeling that some explanation 
was necessary, " listen to me, lads. Ton saw 
that just now I hesitated to take the prize you 
offered me?" 
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Ay, we saw that," cried the men, jocularly. 
And you laughed at me for it ! Well, then, 
you saw me leap at your offer. Shall I tell 
yon the reason of the change ? It was not 
alone because the lassie's eyes were bright, and 
her lips were red, but because I recognized in . 
her face the portrait of an old friend." 

"An old friend!" was the general exclama- 
tion of surprise and interest, and Hodge felt his 
suspicion confirmed. 

"Ay, an old friend," Coupland continued, 
warmly, "you have wives, some of you; and 
the rest have sweethearts." 

" True for you," they commented, mixing 
some grog. 

" Well, I had a sweetheart once — so pure, so 
true that she was like one of those stars shining 
up yonder ; and, j ust like that black cloud which 
has covered a dozen of them, misfortune came 
between us and hid her from my sight. But . 
it could not hide her from my thoughts or from 
my dreams. By the camp-fire — at my lonely 
watch on the hill-side — when the trumpets 
brayed and the cannon roared — when the 
smoke of carnage enveloped us like a black fog 
— that star was always shining over me, giv- 
ing me thoughts of better things, and giving me 
strength to dare to win them." 

"And a mighty fine thing was th^t same 
star," put in Ryan again ; "and here's luck to 
it." 

"Ay, lads, that was what my lass was to me. 
But there were sad thoughts and bitter thoughts, 
too, associated with her. At times I remember- 
ed that I was like one dead to her — that she was 
without a protector in the hour of need, and I 
writhed with the sense of my own helplessness. 
Worse than that, at odd moments I recollected 
that her charms would not lack wooers, and 
the demon of jealousy tortured me with the 
fear that she might forget me." 

"Never, Malcolm, never," she whispered, 
clinging more closely to him. 

"It was only a brief pang that," he added, 
quickly, inspired by her touch and voice, "for - 
when doubt darkened on me, or when my heart 
faltered, I used to look upward and see the 
bright hope of her face shining on me, and 
then I tried to make myself worthy of her in 
faith and truth. Trying to do that gave me 
courage to fight wherever death was mightiest, 
and trying to do that has won me your good- 
will and my sergeant's badge." 

"And sure ye deserved them all, and the girl 
into the bargain," said Byan, enthusiastically, 
while the men murmured their approval. 

''Well, comrades, after a weary while of 
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separation and suspense, do yoa wonder if I 
seemed to take more than a fair share of the 
honey on this lassie's lips when I recognized 
in her the star I have been dreaming about so 
long ?" 

At this revelation the soldiers londly and 
heartily congratulated Conpland, and the cor- 
poral's was the only silent tongue of the com- 
pany. His brain was more muddled than be- 
fore, and he obstinately clung to his fancy that 
there was something else to be explained in this 
curious encounter. 

Byan warmly grasped his comrade's hand. 

** Good luck to ye," he said ; " and, while the 
girl is with us, I promise ye she shall have the 
respect we would pay a princess. Isn't that 
right, boys?" 

"Ay, ay, every word of it," was the hearty 
response. 

■ Then their healths were toasted, and every 
man had a good wish for the lovers — the cor- 
poral still excepted. 

'* I must speak to you alone," said Margaret, 
hurriedly, and unheard by any save Coupland 
in the general murmur of voices ; ** can you not 
leave this place ?" 

"Impossible — that fellow Hodge is out of 
humor. He would follow us, and that would 
end in mischief." 

The mirthful excitement which prevailed at 
this moment prevented any of the soldiers from 
observing the approach of the man— Strathroy 
<— who had acted as Johnstone's messenger, 
and brought the keg of Ferrintosh into the 
camp. 

He had succeeded in his mission, and the 
eyes of the disguised Jacobite glistened with 
anticipated triumph. He had discovered the 
order of the camp and its strength. His mind 
Was occupied with one thought : if he could 

only effect his escape in time with this intelli- 
gence, the clans might sweep down from Loch- 
aber and win a victory that would give them a 
chance yet to avenge CuUoden on " the butch- 
er Cumberland.'* 

He was making for the river, expecting to 
find the easiest outlet in that direction, either 
by means of the boat with which he had arrived 
or by swimming. His attention was attract- 
ed by the unusual stir among Sergeant Ryan's 
company, and, always on the alert to discover 
the nature of any movement the knowledge of 
which might serve his cause, he halted to learn 
what was going forward. 

His eyes became fixed in amazement and 
anger upon Margaret. 

The roll of a drum was heard in the dis- 



tance, and Margaret, startled, clutched Coup- 
land's arm, anxiously inquiring the meaning of 
it. She dreaded that it might be the signal for 
the inspection which she had too much reason 
to believe would end in the identification of her 
husband. 

*'It is only for the general's guard," answer- 
ed Coupland, re-assuringly, "but it warns me 
that I shall have to leave you presently." 

She drew breath relieved, and yet almost de- 
spairing. She must tell him now of his danger, 
or she would be too late. But how was she to 
tell him, with so many eyes upon them, and so 
many ears open and near them to catch the 
slightest hint of treason ? Worst of all, the cor- 
poral was drunkenly staring at them, and not- 
ing their every movement. 

She was at her wits' end, and, as usual with 
a woman in that extremity, found a resource 
even there. 

To Coupland's surprise, she suddenly offered 
to fill the cups of the company again. The 
offer was accepted readily enough, and, with 
Johnstone's help, she set about the task in the 
most business-like fashion. As she helped 
Ryan among the first, she said, laughing, 

"What would you do now, sergeant, if in 
the midst of a' this fun and guid-fellowship you 
were to find a traitor — a sort o' a serpent in the 
bosom o' your sodgers ?" 

Coupland heard and wondered. 

Strathroy heard and started, drawing his bon- 
net closer over his brow, and wondering if she 
had discovered him — ^wondering if his daugh- 
ter would betray him. 

Ryan stood with his horn half raised to his 
mouth, and, much puzzled by this singular turn 
of the conversation, stared at her an instant 
dumbly. 

"Do?" he ejaculated at length; **I would 
take the blackguard by the throat as I take 
your arm, comrade " — (and, all unconscious of 
the import of his act, he seized Coupland's arm) 
— " and I'd shake the sowl out of him for steal- 
ing into decent company, and after that I'd kick 
him over to the hangman. Shouldn't we, my 
boy?" 

"Surely, surely," muttered Coupland, quiet- 
ly, but watching Margarct.with an intense gaze. 

" How calmly he takes it," was Strathroy's 
reflection, standing apart, observing all, and al- 
most admiring the man he had so deeply in- 
jured. 

"By the token we would," Ryan continued ; 
"but who is it talks of traitors?" 

" Oh, I canna tell yoa that exactly," she an- 
swered, carelessly, " but folk say there's ar 
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among ye, and he betrays every thing to the 
cliins, and that*s how they fash ye sae muckle." 

"Ill go to the general at once," growled 
Hodge, somewhat indistinctly. 

*' Eh, man, but youVe ower late — the general 
kens a* about it," she said, coolly, *' and he is to 
make an inspection of every man in the camp, 
and the first that fails to satisfy him wi' his an- 
swer will be shot there and then." 

" Then we'll show his honor that we keep too 
good watch in our company," said Byan, confi- 
dently, **to let any dirty spy get among ns. 
Shall we not, my boy ?" 

And again he addressed Conpland. 

** Surely, surely," was the answer, as before. 

*' But who is the ruffian, if ye know ?" Ryan 
asked. 

** Some great man," she said, very firmly. 
'^ Sir Malcolm Oliphant, of Elvanlee, I think, 
was the name I heard." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
A soldieb's honor. 

The soldiers had heard the name of Sir 
Malcolm Oliphant associated with the basest 
treachery. Now, when they were told that he 
was supposed to be still alive and in their camp, 
they uttered a growl of indignation which ex- 
pressed more forcibly than words could have 
done the small mercy the culprit might expect 
if discovered. 

Strathroy shrank back, astounded by this 
singular turn of events — for at the first moment 
it seemed as if Margaret were about to betray 
her husband while hoping to save him. 

Coupland started, but so slightly that none 
observed it. He kept his eyes fixed upon 
her, and saw how her lips quivered as she pro- 
nounced the name of one who was so dear to 
her. But he had no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing her purpose, and already his thoughts were 
busy calculating how he might best profit by 
the warning she had so cleverly conveyed to 
him. 

** Arrah, is it him that was shot and drown- 
ed, you mean ?" exclaimed Ryan, after stand- 
ing an instant in open-mouthed surprise. 

''That's just the man," she replied, care- 
lessly. 

''Then, bad cess to him, but we*ll lay his 
ghost if we catch him. Here, boys, drink to 
the rope that's to hang the traitor Oliphant." 

The company, repeating the words fiercely, 
drained their cups to the toast. 



' * Why don't you join us, Maggie ?" muttered 
Hodge, who had approached her again ; '* come, 
take a sip to Oliphant's speedy hanging." 

"Me!" she exclaimed, siirinking back; '*^ 
wish naebody ill — I'd rather no — " 

"Hillo! what's that for?" shouted Hodge. 

Coupland came to her rescue ; her hesitation, 
threatened to reveal her real character. 

"Why not wet your lips to the toast, my 
lass," he said, calmly; "no knave deserves to 
live. Come, drink with me to the tndtoi^s ^ 
death." 

She could join in that wish honestly enough ; 
and so, accepting the horn from his hand while 
her eyes met his, she answered, deliberately, 

** I drink to the traitor's death." 

Brums beat, bugles sounded, and the order 
was passed along for the men to fall in. 

The hurry and confusion which ensued afford- 
ed the husband and wife a few minutes to them- 
selves, unobserved by any save Strathroy. 

"You must escape now," she whispered, 
quickly. 

" Impossible, " he answered, huskily ; " I have 
just returned from the general, who has com- 
manded me to attend him to-night as guide 
through the passes of Lochaber." 

" He will find another," she cried, eagerly. 

" Still, I can not move. The prize for 
which I have been striving so hard, the prize 
for which I have endured this dreary separation 
from you, is almost within arm's reach. To fly 
now is to lose all that I have won, and to cast 
away every hope that makes the future bright. 
I can not move." 

"It is madness to remain," she pleaded pit- 
eonsly. 

"It is ruin to take flight," he responded, 
despairingly. 

"Malcolm, Malcolm, I implore you to go." 

"And my love for you bids me stay." 

" Oh, let your love for me drive you hence, 
for it is cruelty to me to wait for certain death." 

" It would be still more cruel to you," he 
answered, sadly, " to fly and involve you in a 
fate as sure. Yon think escape possible ; but 
every pass is guarded by the army, and the 
coast is under the surveillance of the fleet. 
We would be seized, dragged back to judg* 
ment, and the attempted flight would be in it- 
self a confession of guilt. I stay hero to con- 
front my accusers, and the past will plead for 



me. 
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"The past will condemn you; for all that 
you have done will be misinterpreted by the 
suspicions attached to your name." 

"Then I will &1], content that I have Y30Jkd5t» 
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fall atonement for my offense, and yoa will live 
to take care of Agnes." 

"Do not think of her. She is safe — she is 
to become the wife of Captain Spence.'' 

Strathroy had heard most of their conversa- 
tion. The latter words he heard distinctly. 
He glared foriously at his daughter, and then 
stealthily drew back toward the river, mutter- 
ing angrily to himself. 

''I am glad of that," was Coupland's re- 
sponse ; " but it does not alter my determina- 
tion." 

At that she despaired of moving him. He 
was obstinate, and reckless of his own peril. 

** I can plead no more," she faltered, with a 
sharp note of pain in her tone. 

"It is useless, Madge, for I am resolved 
to meet the worst. But you must not re- 
main longer in the camp. Johnstone is your 
guide ?" 

"He and another."' 

"What other?" 

" Do not ask me. I will tell you when your 
danger is over. Meanwhile, I have promised 
not lo reveal his name." 

" Be it so ; he must be a friend, at any rate. 
Good-bye, and be comforted, wife. "We will 
meet again soon > and if not, still be comfort- 
ed, for, in life or death, I love you." 

She tried to speak, and could not. The part- 
ing was too bitter, too full of doubt, and the 
future was dark. She tried to utter a fervent 
prayer for his welfare ; they embraced, and she 
tunied away to seek Johnstone. 

She was confronted by Colonel Strang. 

With a short cry of alarm she. endeavored to 
spring by him, but he snatched at her plaid ; 
the brooch which fastened it at the shoulder 
broke and fell to the ground. 

" Halloo— halt, my pretty one," cried the 
colonel ; " I should know that form, and those 
bright eyes." 

With a desperate effort she wrenched the 
plaid from his grasp and fled away, disappear- 
ing among the soldiers, who were preparing to 
fall into their ranks. 

Strang, with an ejaculation of chagrin, start- 
ed in pursuit. 

Coupland boldly threw himself in the col- 
onel's way, intercepting him. 

"Pardon, colonel, pardon," he said, excited- 
ly, not knowing how to explain his conduct, 
but determined to detain him at any cost ; " I 
have something to say." 

" Out of the way, sir." 

"But I have — something to say." 
. "Ton are drunk, rascal ; but if yoa have a 



grain of wit left in your muddled head you will 
not persist in this insolence." 

Coupland took the hint which was thus un- 
intentionally afforded him, and assumed the 
unsteady gait and thickness of speech which 
attends one stage of intoxication. At the 
same time he firmly maintained his ground, so 
that Strang was unable to pass him without re- 
sorting to violence. 

" Pardon, colonel, I — ^mean no insolence, but 
I must speak to you." 

"Must, sir!" said Strang, angrily; "you 
forget." 

" No, no, I do not forget. You are Colonel 
Strang, and I am Coupland, a poor soldier 
— ^food for powder, under your gi*acious com- 
mand, and nothing more. But, sir, even a 
common creature such as I am has a heart, 
and likes and hates as passionately as nobler 
men do. Ay, and the good name of those we 
love is as precious to us as the honor of your 
home can be to you." 

"Bah!" was the colonel's response, making 
another attempt to pass. 

" I am drunk," Coupland went on, and his 
excitement gave his feint every appearance of 
reality; "I am drunk — what matter? I must 
speak. You would pass; you would follow 
that — woman ?" 

" Well, if it pleases me ?" answered the col- 
onel, contemptuously. 

"But if it does not please her, and if it does 
not please me ? If she is more to me than life 
itself, as I prove she is in daring to cross your 
path — ^what then ?" 

" The chances are, that if yon do not get ont 
of my way you will have a sharp lesson in the 
practice of subordination." 

"Ay, that is it ; you have the power, and, if 
yon are so minded, a word from you will place 
me in front of a file of my comrades, to be shot 
for insubordination, or whatever offense yon 
may please to charge me with. You have that 
power ; but you are a gentleman, and you will 
not use it like a scoundrel. You will not ruin 
a poor fellow's happiness, and then shoot him 
like a dog. You will not force your acquaint- 
ance upon a woman who is so little to you and 
so very much to me." 

" That depends on the pleasure of the lady," . 
answered Strang, sarcastically; but standing 
still now, and peering at the man curiously. 

He was trying to recollect where he had seen 
him before. The voice and bearing tantalized 
his memory, and yet he could not identify him. 
During the altercation Dr. Fairlie had reach- 
ed the spot, and stood bewildered and alarmed 
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at Conpland's conduct. He now whispered in 
his ear. 

"In Heaven's name, what are you doing?" 

Conpland did not heed him; but meeting 
the coloners gaze without flinching, addressed 
him again. 

**But this lady, as you have been good 
enough to call her, colonel, is an honest wom- 
an. You can not wish to shame her and to 
degrade me, who can not resent the degradation 
as your equal could and would." 

" Tut, sir, stand aside ;" and with a vigorous 
thrust of his arm, he made way and passed. 

But his foot touched something in the grass. 
He stooped, and picked up the brooch which 
had fallen from Margaret's plaid. He exam- 
ined it by the light of the fire, and Coupland 
saw that he recognized it. 

Strang knew the brooch ; he had seen Lady 
Oliphant wear It often , and with its help he 
identified the lady who had been so anxious to 
escape from him. Puzzled extremely to ac- 
count for her presence in the camp, he was also 
angry at her resolute avoidance of him. Judg- 
ing from his own point of view, his suspicions 
at once fixed upon the idea that she was en- 
gaged in some intrigue on behalf of the Pre- 
tender, and under the direction of her father 
Strathroy. 

He carefully placed the trinket in his pock- 
et, determined by the discovery of this escapade 
to hasten forward his marriage-day. He turn- 
ed superciliously to Coupland, who was observ- 
ing him with a terrible intensity in his gaze. 

** You have made a mistake, my good fellow, 
if you have hoped for favor in the eyes of the 
lady who has just left us." 

"Pardon, colonel, I fear it is you who are 
mistaken." 

** The lady, sir, whom you dare to insult with 
your pretensions is my affianced wife," proceed- 
ed the colonel, as if no one had spoken-, '^are 
you satisfied ?" 

Without waiting for a reply, Strang wheeled 
round and walked away in the direction taken 
by Lady Oliphant. 

Satisfied ? — it was a thunder-bolt, and the 
man was stricken dumb and motionless. He 
stared after the officer, helpless, apparently, to 
move a finger, if that had been enough to delay 
him. 

His affianced wife ! The man's pulse stood 
still, then the blood seemed to leap in his veins, 
and his heart throbbed wildly. His eyes were 
dazed and his brain confused by the madden- 
ing thoughts which rushed upon him with the 



overwhelming force of a toiTent. And the tor- 
rent had been let loose by three words — ^his af- 
fianced wife ! 

Gunpowder is harmless enough so long as it 
is untouched by fire. There was a store of gun- ^ 
powder in Coupland's nature, and a brand of 
fire having fallen upon it, the explosion follow- 
ed. There was much smoke, confusion, and 
false alarm, but the shock was terrible. In one 
bitter moment the ambition which had stimula- 
ted and controlled his actions hitherto fell be- 
fore the undefined horror inspired by Strang's 
announcement. 

But the man lied. Ah, yes, he was sure of 
that — he dare not doubt it, for to doubt his 
falsehood would be to suspect her truth. Ho 
shuddered from head to foot at the bare possi- 
bility of that. Yet he remembered with pain- 
ful clearness the former acquaintanceship at 
Rome of Lady Margaret and Coloiiel Strang ; 
he remembered Fairlie's explanation of the 
colonel's enmity — *'he has a mind to marry 
your widow " — and he was stung to the quick 
by the mere fancy of the humiliation to which 
she was exposed, and he powerless to shield 
her. 

His fierce, jealous love would have protected 
her even from an unhallowed glance or thought; 
and now, here was she subject to the bold ad- 
dresses of an unscrupulous man, and he — her 
husband — dare not speak, dare not raise a fin- 
ger to defend her. His brain burned at fever- 
heat. He did not pause to reason ; he could 
not collect his confused thoughts sufficiently 
to enable him to recall his faith in her courage 
and truth which would guard her against all 
evils. 

He could only remember that she was living 
under an assumed name ; that she was the wife 
of a reputed traitor, and the daughter of one of . 
the most active and most prominent of the reb- 
els *, and that if discovered, these circumstances 
would place her in serious peril. Strang was 
aware of that, and would no doubt use his 
knowledge to torture her. 

Now ho understood the full danger of his 
own position, because it involved her. Already 
proclamation had been read in the churches of 
Peith and in those of the surrounding districts, 
by order of the Duke of Cumberland, threaten- 
ing with the punishment of death all who gave 
food or shelter to the rebels, or who in any way 
connived at their escape from the vengeance — 
for vengeance it had become — of the Govern- 
ment. 

Already he had seen those who were even re- 
motely connected with one ot qOi^rx. ^l"'&>A^'S«i^ 
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els given to the sword, their homes given to the 
flames, and all their possessions confiscated. 
Already he had heard of women and children 
exposed to the crudest indignities and priva- 
tions ; while the perpetrators of those brutali- 
ties passed unquestioned by the duke and his 
principal officers, if their deeds were not open- 
ly sanctioned. 

What, then, must be Margaret's position, 
without protector, and persecuted by a man 
like Colonel Strang. The thought maddened 
him; and yet he was helpless — that was the 
worst of all. 

He was startled into action by loud shouts 
of "The general! the general !" rising along the 
line of the encampment. He looked round him 
helplessly, and then he ran to meet Fairlie, who 
had followed the colonel to plead with him to 
excuse the audacity of Sergeant Coupland. 

"The fellow is drunk, doctor," Strang had 
said *, " and besides, the lady, although she has 
puzzled me to-night, is pledged to me. At any 
rate, she is game much too high for him." 

The doctor thanked him, took snuff, and left 
him to pursue his own course, satisfied that the 
colonel did not yet suspect the truth. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THWARTEr). 

" You are my friend, doctor," said Coupland 
agitatedly, meeting Fairlie, "you will help me 
— the general is coming this way — ^you will ob- 
tain for me a pass to quit the camp." 

"Leave the camp, and enow! — what are 
you thinking about, man ?" 

"Only for twenty-four hours — only time 
enough to let me run to Dunkeld and back. 
I have done enough to deserve that small fa- 
vor — and I must have it, I tell you — I must see 
Margaret." 

"Body o* me ! — you'll wring my arm out o' 
the socket if you keep rugging at it that way. 
So you shall see her, in good time ; meanwhile 
control yourself." 

Coupland's vehemence became almost frenzy 
in consequence of the opposition to his plan. 

"Control myself!" he cried, "I am mad — I 
can not control myself — so much the more rea- 
son why I should have the pass." 

**But you can't have it to-night, "slightly ir- 
ritated by his obstinacy. 

"But I must. Oh, you can talk of control ; 
bat you do not know what a demon there is in 
a jealous heart." 



At that word the doctor grasped hltfon will 
shoulders and wheeled him round so . 
fire-light fell full upon his face. ^4. un- 

" Jealous?" he repeated, grimly; "ofwlhe 
and of whom ? Confound it, sir, you canna be 
jealous of your wife ?" 

Coupland pressed his hands upon his head as 
if he would by a physical effort curb his dis- 
tracted thoughts. 

" No, no, and yet — ^yes — I am jealous, not of 
her — but of her position," he answered hoarse- 
ly, unable, in his excited state, to explain the 
vaiious emotions which tortured him, and indif- 
ferent as to what his friend might think of him, 
so .that he gave his aid in procuring the pass. 
"Did you not hear what Strang said? Have 
you no ears — have you no eyes ? He called 
her his affianced wife." 

" Then he lied, which is nothing at all un- 
usual for him." 

"Ay, ay, he lied," Coupland went on painful- 
ly; "but remember my position. I am dead, 
and yet living. My death has been proved by 
witnesses ; and living, I am an outcast against 
whom every man's hand is raised. My life is 
forfeited to the law, and recognition would be 
the signal for my execution.'* 

"That's a capital reason why you should try 
to recover your senses enow," interrupted Fair- 
lie, dryly. 

"I have given these things little thought till 
now ; but Strang has conjured up a danger that 
would be worse than death. Margaret, my wife, 
persecuted by that man, is defenseless — is at his 
mercy, for I dare not speak." 

Fairlie was thoroughly alarmed now by the 
frenzy of Coupland and its cause. With a flush 
of indignation, he said, sternly, 

"You do not doubt her truth?" 

"No, no, no — Heaven help me, I scarcely 
know what I doubt, or fear, or hope," he rejoin- 
ed, despairingly. " Think of her wretched po- 
sition — the widow of a living man. Think to 
what extremities her love for me and anxiety ' 
for her father may drive her." 

" It will never drive her into marriage with 
Strang, you may be satisfied." 

" But it will subject her to torture of which I 
may relieve her — it will subject me to madness 
from which she can save me. She besought 
me to escape from the country with her, and I 
refused — fool that I was. How do I know what 
danger, what impulse may have wrung from her 
some warrant for the claim Strang makes." 

"Never fash your thumb about him at all; 
that's the way to ease your mind." 

"But that will not help her. I must save 
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anJlT — I must see her, and at once. Oh I the 
i^^. ,ss, doctor, the pass — ^you will, you must get 
aj^k for me." 

f ** I tell you, man, the result would be certain 
discovery and death." 

" Get me the pass," iterated Coupland, reck- 
less of every consideration but that of the ne- 
cessity of rejoining Margaret. 

"It is her life you hazard as well as your 
own," responded Fairlie, getting angry. 

" Get me the pass, even for her sake." 

"No, if you are bound for destruction, I 
won*t quicken your journey," and he turned 
away. 

"Destruction will come, then," muttered 
Coupland, bitterly. 

He advanced straight to the place where 
General Kerr stood, surrounded by his staff, 
issuing directions for the order of the expedi- 
tion which he had resolved to make this night. 

With impolitic boldness, Coupland pushed his 
way through the circle of officers, and, saluting 
the general, craved audience. 

"Speak," was the brief concession. 

"An affair of life or death to me, excellency, 
demands my absence from the camp," said 
Coupland, hurriedly. "If any thing I have 
ever done has won your favor, I implore you, 
general, let it plead for me now, and grant me 
a pass for twenty-four hours." 

"When?" 

"Now, now, on the instant." 

"Impossible. You have been told that we 
require you to guide us through Lochaber, and 
we march at once." 

"Spare me, general, spare me!" 

The general frowned, and the officers stared 
in amazement at the importunate suitor. 

" Sergeant Coupland," said Kerr, coldly. 
" you have hitherto borne yourself like a true 
soldier and a brave one. But the man who 
would desert his post at the moment of great- 
est need is a coward and a traitor, and we 
shoot such men. Do not lay yourself open to 
a suspicion of that character." 

"But, genera], there are desires, hopes, 
wrongs — " 

"There is nothing to a soldier before his 
duty. To your ranks, sir, " 

Coupland saluted and retired. The march 
had already commenced, and he was obliged 
to fall in with his company. But there was 
frenzy in the man's brain, and wrath in his 
breast, which expelled all sense of the noble 
purpose that had hitherto led him forward. 

He had been steadfast to the one idea of 
winning back his credit at the utmost hazard 



and sacrifice by serving in the army of the 
Government. But the mere possibility of his 
wife being subjected to the addresses of a man 
like Strang was the last degree of humiliation, 
which broke the back of his endurance. The 
thought stung him so that every thing else was 
forgotten. Prudence and patience were ex* 
tinguished. 

He seized his musket, and took his place in 
obedience to the general's command ; but he 
was desperate now, and he was resolved to 
take the first opportunity that offered to quit 
his post without leave. 

Lady Oliphant had found Johnstone, and^ 
under his guidance, she had made a rapid cir- 
cuit of the camp, adopting a zigzag course, 
which they thought would baffle the pursuer. 
The readiest and surest means of escape was 
by the boat, if they could only reach it. 

To do that, they were obliged to turn back. 

They performed the manoeuvre with every 
precaution; but fortune, fiite, or whatever it 
may be that determines circumstances contra- 
ry to our will, brought them within view of 
Colonel Strang. 

He darted forward to intercept them. They 
eluded him by turning sharply in another di- 
rection, and then doubling upon him under the 
screen of a clump of trees. 

But he was a cunning follower, and, once 
fairly on the track, he was not easily foiled. 
He had the advantage, too, of being perfectly 
calm, while they were excited and frightened. 
He made allowances for their detours, and 
presently had them in sight again. 

It now became an open chase. The colonel, 
in full view of the men, who were falling into 
line, did not like to run, or he could have over- 
taken the fugitives easily. 

Still he gained ground, and he was close upon 
them when they were passing Sergeant Ryan's 
quarters. He would have been able to aiTest 
them before they had reached the boat, but Dr. 
Fairlie luckily observed the chase. He com- 
prehended the whole position, and, advancing 
<yiickly, grasped the colonel's arm, stopping 
him. 

"Halt, colonel," he said, loudly enough to 
attract Ken's attention, "the general waits for 
you." 

Strang mentally consigned the doctor and 
the general to perdition, but perceiving the lat- 
ter close by, he saluted him respectfully, say- 
ing, 

" I attend, general." 

By this time Lady Oliphant had entered the 
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boat, and Johnstone, having unmoored it, was 
rowing out to mid-stream with all his might. 

The colonel accepted his defeat with good 
grace. There were two reasons which recon- 
ciled h)m : first, the knowledge that the defeat 
was only temporary, and, next, the conviction 
' that his discovery woald ultimately tend to 

his advantage. 
■' After a little hesitation — the hesitation was 
entirely due to considerations for his own safe- 
ty — he resolved to make a bold movement, 
which, if saccessfol, would turn the night's ad- 
venture to his account at once. 

The march had already commenced; the 
men had been enjoined to observe perfect si- 
lence; and those who remained in the camp 
had been ordered to keep the fires blazing, and 
to maintain as far as practicable the appearance 
of the whole army being still stationed there. 

The general and his staff had mounted their 
horses, and were slowly moving forward, when 
Colonel Strang desired to speak in private with 
his excellency. 

*'I have made a discovery, general," said 
Strang, when they had ridden a little way in 
advance of the other ofiScers •, *' but as a lady 
is peculiarly involved in the information I am 
about to give yon, I am compelled to crave 
your forbearance, and to beg that you will ask 
no more than I am at liberty to tell you." 

Kerr was a tall, stem man, who viewed the 
most trivial circumstances with the gravest 
eyes ; but although his manner was frequently 
harsh, there was nothing cruel in his nature. 
He never fiinched in the discharge of a duty, 
bat he never pnshed his authority beyond the 
requirements of the occasion which demanded 
its exercise ; to women especially he comported 
himself with an old-fashioned courtesy which, 
although stiff, was sincere. 

"The lady's interests shall be respected," 
he said — " proceed." 

"Thank you. The discovery must be ac- 
cepted entirely on my word, without inquiry 
as to its source. This is the point of it — there 
, will be no rising of the clans to-morrow if we 
can succeed to-night in arresting the main-* 
spring of the conspiracy, Strathroy. Or if we 
can prevent him from joining the clans, that 
will serve the same purpose ; for without him 
to inspire them witH his enthusiasm, and to 
mislead them by his prophecies of success, not 
a man will stir from the mountains." 

"You have heard of him, then ?" 

" Yes, general, and you will be displeased to 
learn where he has been ; but remember he has 
the cunning of Old Nick, and the boldness of a 



hero in any thing that may help the Pretender's 
cause." 

**I know him, and wish that he had been on 
our side, rather than against us. Where has 
he been seen ?" 

"In the camp.'* 

"What!" thundered Kerr, "here in our 
midst, and permitted to escape ?" 

" He has been among us, excellency," replied 
Strang, suavely, and with an uneasy drooping 
of his eyes. He was anxious to prevent the 
inquiry proceeding farther than it might be 
convenient for him to answer ; " but he has not 
escaped." 

" Where is he, then ?" demanded the general, 
chagrined by the knowledge that such a prize 
had been within arm's reach, and had yet es- 
caped him. "Let us find Strathroy, and we 
will not only prevent this Lochaber rising, but 
we will extinguish the rebellion, for it Is only 
his mad enthusiasm which keeps it alive. Col- 
onel Strang, you and I have this night missed 
the grandest opportunity that fortune is ever 
likely to afford us. Speak, tell me all you 
know." 

The colonel bent forward, biting his lip-^he 
had once or twice fancied that he had this 
night missed the tide in his affairs which would 
have carried him on to fortune. The generaVs 
words transformed the fancy into conviction, 
and he regretted now that he had not waived 
the private considerations which had kept him 
silent and spoken sooner. The upshot was, 
that he determined to make the best of affairs 
as they stood, and to endeavor to oveitake the 
tide — a venture which is often made, and never 
succeeds. 

" Wherever he may be, sir," he said, his voice 
low and harsh, " our business is to prevent him 
reaching Auchnacarry, where the rendezvous is 
appointed for to-morrow. " 

"It will be no easy matter to prevent him, 
since he has the start of us } and doubtless he 
carries with him details of our strength and po- 
sition." 

"Without doubt, general; but give me a 
dozen of your dragoons, take what measures 
you think best, and leave me free to act as cir- 
cumstances may direct, and I will stake my fu- 
ture that we bar his way to Lochaber, if we do 
not capture him, before to-mon'ow night." 

He spoke in a tone of bitter regret, but the 
hearer thought that only natural, and granted 
his request. 

General Kerr took advantage of Sergeant 
Coupland's local knowledge, and within a few 
hours he had guarded every pass to Auchna- 
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carry witMn a line of five miles, while a num- 
ber of small companies were dispatched to 
scour the district in pursuit of the rebel chief. 

One of these companies discovered an old 
man who was seated by the road-side within 
two miles of Dunkeld. The man would have 
been passed unobserved in the darkness, had it 
not been that a cough which he had endeavored 
to restrain betrayed him. 
V He was surrounded and seized, whereupon 
his cough became violent, and his movement 
displayed the utmost decrepitude. 

"What's wrang, lads," he gasped, "what's 
wrang ? Can ye no let a puir auld body, that's 
sair fashed wi' a boast, be ?" 

** Where do you come from ?" demanded the 
officer in charge ; " and what is your business 
/ abroad at this hour ?" 

The old man's cough became most painful at 
this juncture, and the question had to be repeat- 
ed several times before he seemed to catch its 
meaning. 

" Whare do I come frae?" he said, at length, 
feebly ; " od, ay, I see now, ye're sodger bodies, 
and ye're jalousing that I'm ane o' the rebel 
fools. Here's flint and steel ; strike a light and 
see if I'm fit to be a rebel, or ony thing that's 
useful. I'm ower auld, man, I'm ower auld." 

" Where do you come from ?" repeated the 
officer, sternly. 

**Weel, to tell ye the Gospel truth, I hae 
traveled on foot a' the way down frae Locha- 
ber, and what wi' age and my boast, and the 
travel, I sat doon there ready to sleep or dee, 
I was that weary. I live at Dunkeld, as ye 
may ken, but I felt as though I was never to 
see that bonnie toon again." 

"What was your business in Lochaber ?" 

" Ay, man, that's a sorry tale to tell ; but, if 
ye maun ken, I was seeking ane o' my bairns 
that was in service up by Loch Arkaig. I did- 
na find the puir loon, for, vow me, sirs, there's 
naething yonder but desolation — houses with- 
out tenants, bams and byres laid waste, and no 
a living creature to tell ye the meaning o' it a'." 

The readiness with which the old man spoke, 
and his evident weakness and distress, satisfied 
the officer of his truthfulness. 

"You surely met some one in the course of 
your travels, my old friend ? You can not 
mean that the whole district is deserted?" 

" 'Deed, and it's nearly that, for a' the folk I 
met was just here and there a shepherd loon, 
daundering about without a beast to herd." 

*• Are vou sure of that ?" 

^* Perfect sure, as far as my e'en could see 
and my lags could hear." 



"There's something for your information, 
and here's a word of advice — get home as fast 
as you can, or you may get into trouble." 

The officer dropped a shilling into his hand, 
and the old man muttered many blessings 
upon the benevolent soldier's head, with grate- 
ful thanks for his counsel, lamenting that the 
frailty of his limbs had delayed him so long on 
the road. 

"Could your honor no gie me a word that 
would help me, if I'm stopped again afore I Win 
hame ?" 

"Say that you have spoken to Lieutenant 
Wardlaw, and that he promised you a safe 
passage into Dunkeld. Good-night." 

The officer gave the word of command, and 
his company moved forward, rapidly disappear- 
ing in the dim light of the night. But as long 
as their horses' hoofs were heard, the old man 
continued to mumble thanks and blessings for 
the protection extended to him. 

When the last sound of the hoof-treads ha(l 
died away, the man drew breath — it was like 
the snort of a war-horse rather than a sigh of 
relief. He stood erect, without any sign of the 
infirmity which had deceived the soldiers, and 
he turned his back upon Dunkeld. 

"They are out in pursuit," he muttered. 
"I can not venture near the town to-night." 

Out from beneath the (Shadow of the trees 
where he had been lying in wait rode a horse- 
man, barring the fugitive's way. 

"Halt, Strathroy !" commanded the rider. 

" He is a dead man who speaks that name, 
were there a thousand at his back," cried the 
Jacobite, fiercely, leveling a pistol which would 
have carried his threat promptly into effect, but 
his finger was stayed by the hasty exclamation 
of the horseman, 

"It is I— Strang." 

The pistol was lowered, but Strathroy con- 
tinued to observe every motion of the speaker 
suspiciously, ready to strike at the first sign of 
treachery. 

"You — why are you not with ^our com- 
rades ?" he said, cautiously. 

" I am out with a company of dragoons in 
search of you. I have scattered my men in 
various directions, and we meet here. I have 
reached the place first, and overheard your par- 
ley with Wardlaw. Lucky for you that he is 
something of a simpleton, and did not recognize 
you, or there would have been a speedy end to 
all your hopes." 

"And yours," retorted Strathroy, sharply. 
" How has it become known that I am in the 
district?" 
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The colonel was leaning forward on the neck 
of his horse, so that he was enabled to speak 
in an undertone. He shrugged his shoulders 
at the question. 

**I can not tell you that," he said, placidly ; 
"all that I can tell you is, that your visit to 
the camp has been discovered, and there are a 
thousand men on your track. You must not 
attempt to reach Auchnacarry to-night, for ev- 
ery pass is guarded. You must find shelter 
without delay." 

"Shelter! where?" muttered the old man, 
disconsolately. 

The colonel brpught his face close to that of 
Strathroy, so that, in spite of the dim light, each 
could see the glitter of the other*s eyes. 

" A moment ago your lordship made me feel 
that you doubted my honesty ; now you ask me 
to tell you where to hide from your enemies." 

"Tush!" answered Strathroy, impatiently ; 
** if I feared you, Strang, I would not leave you 
another opportunity to betray me. But yon 
know, as I know, that on the day of my arrest 
Colonel Strang will stand in as great peril as 
ipyself." 

"Possibly," was the perfectly quiet com- 
ment ; " but I prefer that you should believe 
me acting as I do for friendship, and not under 
threats." 

'* Act from what motive you will, I am sure 
of you. What is the password ?" 

"The Duke for Scotland." 

" And the countersign ?" 

" King Greorge for us all." 

"Lies both; but we must swallow them," 
muttered Strathroy, bitterly. 

" Stay a moment," said Strang, as the Jac- 
obite was about to leave him ; " my men will 
be here presently, and I wish to tell you there 
is only one place of safety for you to-night." 

" Where ?" 

"In the ruins of the Cathedral. Make the 
best of your way thither, and, if you can trust 
me, wait there till I arrive to tell you that the 
road is clear to Lochaber." 

"I trust you." 

Strathroy, with these words, sprang into the 
plantation and disappeared just as three of the 
colonel's party galloped up to the place of ren- 
dezvous. They were speedily joined by others, 
and as each party arrived Strang received the 
report as to the result of their search. Nothing 
h(id been discovered ; and Strang was about to 
disperse them again on different routes, when 
Sergeant Kyan, accompanied by four men, ar- 
riyed. 

" Faith, your honor, we did meet two sus- 



picious characters," reported the Irishman, 
grinning inexplicably, " but we let them go." 

" Let them go ! For what reason ?" 

"Bedad, it was because we were ashamed to 
interfere when a lady was concerned." 

The colonel's ears opened as he demanded 
an explanation. 

"It was down by the water, your honor, we 
came across a lady and gentleman running for 
Dunkeld. The gentleman was Captain Spence, 
and he gave me the wink that the lady was a 
friend of his, and sure what could we do but let 
them pass? ^We couldn't arrest the general's 
own nephew." 

The colonel assented to that proposition. 
He had little difficulty in identifying the lady, 
although he was puzzled to account for the ap- 
pearance of Spence as her escort, and the ob- 
ject of her visit to the camp became more mys- 
tical than ever, under the new light of this 
event. Tortuous and unprincipled as his own 
schemes might be, Strang could not readily im- 
agine that Captain Spence would involve him- 
self in any of the Jacobite intrigues. 

"It must bo that the young fool has been 
tempted to play the gallant with one sister, while 
he is wooing the other," was the contemptible 
suggestion of the man's distorted mind; ''and 
her ladyship is making use of him to serve her 
father's cause. Whatever may be the reason 
of it, I shall profit by the circumstance." 

Throughout the night he led his company on 
a wild goose chase ; and in the morning, when 
they were thoroughly worn out, ho allowed them 
to rest in Dunkeld. He was sustained by the 
excitement of the high game he was playing 
for fortune, and, instead of resting, directed 
his steps to the residence of Lady Oliphant. 

Ho had that night achieved a double ob- 
ject ; he had prevented Strathroy from reaching 
Auchnacarry, as he had promised the general 
he would do ; and he now held the rebel chief 
caged within reach of the soldiers, ready to be 
arrested or set free, as might seem most to his 
own advantage. 

Next, he had detected Lady Oliphant in an 
adventure which he calculated one way or an- 
other placed her at his mercy. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

WHISPEHS. 



The escape into the boat had for the time at 
least saved Lady Oliphant from Colonel Strang 
bnt it did not by any means set her free. 
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Johnstone was obliged to row stealthily along 
the opposite shore to avoid the sentinels. Fre- 
qnentlj he had to panse, and always he had 
Xo row slowly. This mode of progress was so 
tardy that they occupied nearly three hours in 
traversing as many miles. 

Then they landed opposite a cottage, where, 
according to appointment, Captain Spence was 
waiting to conduct Mrs. Malcolm 'home, the 
distance being scarcely two miles. But the late 
hour— it was now midnight — ^and the disturbed 
state of the district rendered protection neces- 
sary, as was speedily proved by the encounter 
with Sergeant Ryan and his party. 

Her ladyship entered the cottage and ex- 
changed the disguise in which she had appear- 
ed at the camp for her own garments. Then, 
escorted by the captain, she hastened home- 
ward. The interruption by Ryan was easily 
overcome by Spence, and the two reached Dun- 
keld without further molestation. The cold 
morning mist wrapped itself round the travelers 
like a wet blanket ; but the lady was too much 
excited to observe the discomfort, and the sol- 
dier was gallantly indifferent. 

When they had entered the garden and stood 
in the porch, Mrs. Malcolm, while seeking the 
key to open the door, spoke for the first time 
since they had passed the soldiers, and in- 
quired in an anxious whisper if they had been 
followed. 

**No fear of that," said Spence, re-assuring- 
ly ; ** Ryan is a good-natured fellow, and would 
not think of such a proceeding after speaking 
to me. Besides, I told Johnstone to keep a 
sharp look-out, and he would have warned us 
had there been any spy on our movements.'' 

"Thanks to you, then, I am safe." 

" Quite safe ; and now that you are so, will 
you permit me to ask why you are so eager to 
conceal, even from Agnes, your excursion to 
the camp. " 

Mrs. Malcolm found it difficult to answer. 
She felt that he had proved himself so loyal 
that a full explanation was due to him, and yet 
she feared to give it for his own sake and for 
that of Agnes, lest by making him her confidant 
she should hazard their happiness. 

" Will you spare me that question, Captain 
Spence?" she said, frankly; "if you insist, I 
can not refuse to satisfy you ; but — " 

"I am already satisfied," he interrupted, gen- 
erously; "you have assured me your journey 
has nothing to do with the Pretender^s in- 
trigues, and that is enough for me. Believe 
me, madam, year secret is safe, so far as I am 
concerned." 



" Ah, sir, you make me so much your debt- 
or," she faltered, " that I can only pray Heaven 
help me to prove myself worthy of your confi- 
dence. If I could — if I dare explain, you 
would see how pitiful is the strait I am in. 
You would see one who, striving to serve those 
who are nearest and dearest to her, is so borne 
down into the depths of misery that hope itself 
has grown sick. But I must be still your debt- 
or. I dare not say more than this. Although 
I am no spy, and no friend to the rebellion — 
Heaven knows — I think it is better for the pres- 
ent to be silent." 

"I respect your silence, madam, and you 
shall find me faithful." 

He kissed her hand respectfully and bade 
her adieu, promising to return as soon as the 
general's commands permitted him. 

He departed, and she entered the house, 
praying that the life of this brave, generous 
friend and that of Agnes might be as happy as 
her own had been wretched. 

Unluckily, the measures she adopted for the 
purpose of sparing others became the cause of 
pain to herself and to them. 

There was a light in her sister's room as she 
was passing. She halted, hesitated, and then 
opened the door to ask if Agnes were well. 

The girl was seated by the fire dozing*, a 
book — "The Force of Friendship," recommend- 
ed by the Duchess of Gordon — which she had 
been reading, was lying on the floor. 

Mrs. Malcolm roused her, and Agnes started 
up with the confused expression of one who has 
a drowsy consciousness of having committed a 
fault. 

" I saw you go out, Madge, and I have been 
waiting for you. Where have you been ?" 

" It was a mistake to wait for me — I did not 
wish any one to know of my absence." 

"Well, nobody 'suspects it but me, and you • 
are not afraid of me, are you ?" 

"Only afraid that you may have caught 
cold," was the answer, with a sad smile ; " you 
will learn soon enough where I have been, and 
my errand." 

" I wish you would tell me now," said Agnes, 
thoroughly awake ; " all these mysterious jour- 
neys pei'plex and annoy me. It is a shame to 
be afraid to trust me." 

"Wait, "was the answer; "you will not be 
angry with me when you know the reasons of 
my silence." 

"Just as you please — good-night." 

And in a discontented mood Agnes went 
to bed. If she had been le^s hasty, she might 
have learned enough that night to have saved 
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her much future vexation. But she felt that 
she was excluded from her sister's confidence, 
and she was weary and irritable, as most people 
are when suddenly awakened from sleep. On 
such trivial circumstances as this happiness or 
misery depends. 

In the morning an explanation was offered 
to her, which she found hard to believe, and 
harder still to bear. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FBAGMENTS. 



Although Mrs. Malcolm had lived in cruel 
suspense throughout the weary months of the 
chevalier's campaign, she found some little 
comfort in the thought that at least she had 
spared her sister much of the misery that af- 
flicted herself. It had been no easy task to 
keep her secret all this time from one who was 
daily beside her, and whom she regarded with 
so much affection. But it was that affection, 
strengthened by the counsel of Dr. Eairlie, 
which had guarded her tongue. Often the 
craving for sympathy, the desire to lay her head 
upon her sister's shoulder and find relief in an 
outburst of tears, had tempted her to reveal all. 
Then she would look at the bonnie, unclouded 
face of the girl, and she would stifle the desire, 
because it was selfish. It seemed better, she 
thought, that Agnes should have all the happi- 
ness which ignorance of the real state of affairs 
might afford, than that she should have the 
'consolation of an affectionate confidante. 

She rejoiced with all her heart that this self- 
restraint had been exercised, when the attach- 
ment between Agnes and Captain Spence be- 
came apparent. She had not the slightest 
doubt of her sister's fidelity $ but she had, and 
with good reason, doubts of her discretion. It 
was impossible to tell at what moment some 
careless word or act of hers might have betray- 
ed them. 

Mrs. Malcolm rejoiced still more that she 
had been able to keep silence when, on a Sab- 
bath immediately after the battle of CuUoden, 
she sat in church and heard the minister — not 
without agitation in his voice — read the Duke 
of Cumberland's terrible proclamation, threat- 
ening with the penalty of death all who should 
in any way help the rebels to escape, by supply- 
ing them with food, by concealing them from 
the pursuit of the king's troops, or by conceal- 
ing even their arms. 

The congregation listened in profound si- 
lence. It was a bright, peaceful morning ; out- 



side, hens were cackling, cocks crowing, and 
dogs barking, in happy indifference to the 
duke's message; but the sunlight flashing in 
through the dust-dimmed windows glistened 
upon many pallid faces. 

There were aged men and women present 
whose sons were thus banished from the cots to 
which they would naturally fly for protection. 
The old people stared blankly at one another, 
filled with the same dread that, even on their 
return from the kirk, they might find in then: 
homes one or more of the condemned fugitives. 
There were young girls present whose lovers or 
brothers were thns placed under ban ; and bow- 
ing their heads hurriedly, to hide the tears that 
would have betrayed the alarm which fell upon 
them, they pretended to be occupied in folding 
handkerchiefs round their Bibles, with the cus- 
tomary piece of apple-ringy (southern-wood) 
for perfume. There were a few who trembled 
at the thought that unfortunates who had al- 
ready found succor must be turned adrift, or be 
sheltered at the hazard of destruction to the 
whole household. There were others who, 
while pitying the distress of neighbors, could 
thank Heaven that none of their kith or kin 
had been foolish enough to join the wrong side 
in the cruel strife which had raged over the 
land, and which had left behind so large a leg- 
acy of sorrow and bitterness. 

It was with a sad appreciation of the diffi- 
culties which beset his flock that the minister 
gave out the '* thirty -fourth psalm, beginning 
at the fourteenth verse — * Depart from ill, do 
good, seek peace.' " The people felt that the 
words had a special significance on this day, 
and when they came to the lines — 

" The Lord is ever nigh to them 
That be of broken spirit," 

there was a piteous fervency in their voices that 
modulated many tuneless notes to solemn har- 
mony. 

The congregation slowly defiled out of the 
kirk. Several hurried homeward at once ; the 
others, as usual, gathered in groups to review 
the sermon, and to interchange news and gos- 
sip. But the minister's ** soundness '' was lit- 
tle canvassed on this occasion. The procla- 
mation entirely occupied the minds of the folk ; 
and even those who felt perfectly secure from 
being affected by it were deeply interested in 
discussing its various bearings. 

Every face was clouded and anxious: yet 
there was the sun shining in a clear sky, the 
earth sparkling in its May dress; the mount- 
ains towering around them in grand robes of 
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green and brown and purple — mighty guard- 
ians of the strath, which seemed to promise 
safety to all its inhabitants ; the river glancing 
tm'ough the trees as it rolled out from the glens 
and on to the picturesque plains of Perth ; the 
birds sikiging as merrily as if there were no 
strife and no grief in the world. 

It was a day for happy thoughts of a bounti- 
ful harvest ; but men were busy repeating ru- 
mors of hidequs deeds, and women listened 
with wild affright in their eyes. 

Mrs. Malcolm clasped Agnes's hand tightly 
as the minister read the proclamation ; but 
she maintained the appearance of composure. 
Then the sisters walked quietly forth, pausing 
occasionally to acknowledge the salutations of 
some of the towns-folk, and in that way they 
overheard snatches of the conversation of va- 
rious groups. 

"Ay," muttered a woman who was old 
enough to remember the rising in *15, " if our 
Andrew would hae been guided by them that 
ken'd best, there would hae been nae need for 
us to dread the day. But when the Pretender 
was at Perth — and Lord forgie him the harm 
he's done — naething would serve the gomeril 
but he maun fling awa wi* a white cockade in 
his bonnet ; and it's a hempen cravat he's like 
to get for his pains." 

" Whisht ye, woman," said her companion, a 
tall wiry old man in rough homespun clothes ; 
"you needna tell a' the town that you're the 
mither o' a fool. Let's hame ; wha kens but 
we may be needed there. Come awa, Kirsty, 
and no stand gaping as though you would swal- 
low the kirk." 

Kirsty was a sturdy-looking lass who lingered 
with some friends listening open-mouthed to 
what was being said. Beluctantly she turned 
away, and as soon as she had come up with her 
parents, she whispered — 

*' Did you hear what Wabster Ross was say- 
ing, mither ? He was telling them that some 
o' the rebels got into a house) and the sodgers 
^ot word of it, and they set Are to the house, 
and they ran their bagonets into every ane o' 
the poor loons that tried to win out. Oh, 
mither, maybe our Andrew was there I" 

The girl sobbed, and the father sternly bade 
her be silent. He looked as savage as if ho 
might himself have taken part in the cruelty 
which his daughter so awkwardly described. 
The son whom mother and sister lamented had 
joined the chevalier's recruits against the ex- 
press command of his father. The latter wrath- 
folly TOwed that he would leave the renegade 
to his fate ; bat now that the crisis had come — 



** He ought to suffer for his folly,' he said; 
"how am I to get the villain safe out o' the 
road ?" he thought, and that, too, just after he 
had been warned that any attempt to help the 
disobedient one must be made at the peril of 
his own life ! 

Mrs. Malcolm and Agnes passed another 
group, the centre of which was the innkeeper. 
He was an intelligent man, strongly suspected 
of Jacobite leanings ; but as he had discretion 
enough to keep his sentiments well under his 
thumb, he had not compromised himself in the 
rising ; and as he was in the way of hearing 
news earlier than most of his neighbors, besides 
being at odd times the possessor of a copy of 
the Edinburgh Evening Courantf he was listen- 
ed to respectfully, even by the bailies. 

"The king's troops," he was saying, "are 
just dingin' a' thing afore them. They hae 
burned down to the ground the houses o' Clu- 
ny, and Glengyle, and Locheil, and Keppoch, 
and I dinna ken how many more ; and they 
are carrying awa every thing that's worth lift- 
ing. Some of the deev — I mean the sodgers 
— will no even heed the protection that Lord 
Loudon has gi'en to them that deserved it." 

"Hoots, that canna be true," ventured one 
of the bailies, pompously. 

"Can it no?" ejaculated the innkeeper; 
" weel, sir, a' that I hae to say is, that I wish it 
may no be true. But what answer, think ye, 
did one o' the officers gie to a poor sowl that 
showed his protection, hoping to save his gear?" 

" I couldna say." 

"He just answered that if he was to show 
him a protection frae Heaven it wouldna pre- 
vent him frae doing his duty I" 

At this there was a murmur of astonishment 
and dismay. 

It's profanity,'* exclaimed one. 
Ay, man," said the bailie with a smirk, aa 
much as to say, "I have got you now,billie," 
and resting his hands complacently on his heavy 
staff; " ay, man, and where may yon hae heard 
tell o' that ?" 

Boniface was taken aback, for he was un- 
pleasantly conscious that he had been betrayed 
into saying more than he ought to have said 
with a due regard to personal safety. 

"Weel, bailie," he answered, cautiously, " if 
yon speir as a friend, there's nae reason why I 
shouldna tell yon^that it was ane o' the man's 
ain folk that tell't me ; but farther than that I'm 
no just prepared to answer at this minute." 

"Just that, just that," rejoined the bailie, 
feeling that he had duly impressed the neigh- 
bors with a sense of his importance ; and, de- 
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sirous of still further asserting his dignity, he 
added : "and let me gie you a bit o' news, now. 
The sheriff has got word that he's to make out 
lists of a' the suspected persons in the district, 
and you had better take care that your name 
doesna figure among the others." 

"So being that you*re no in the same lot, 
Vm content," answered the innkeeper, meekly : 
and whether he intended this as a compliment 
or the reverse, the bailie never discovered. 

But here was more cause for alarm to Mrs. 
Malcolm, for there was every probability that, 
as comparative strangers in the town, her name 
and that of Agnes would appear in the black 
lists, which it seemed were in preparation. Hap- 
pily the friendship of Dr. Fairlie and of Cap- 
tain Spence protected them from this peril. 
Happily, too, for many others, the task of draw- 
ing up the lists was intrusted to the ministers 
,of the different parishes, and they acted with 
such merciful blindness that little result was 
obtained from this measure. 

The ladies observed greater precautions than 
ever to guard against discovery. Day after 
day they heard fresh tales of horrors enacted by 
the king's soldiers, or by the fugitive Highland- 
ers. They heard, too, of heroic endurance and 
defense, of generous foes and of devoted friends. 
One of the most pathetic Incidents of the cam- 
paign was described to them by the doctor. 

"You know that the auld Earl of Kilraveny 
was fool enough to join the chevalier," he said, 
taking snuff as usual, '^ although his son, with 
more wit than the father, kept his place as en- 
sign in one of the foot regiments. The father 
was taken red-handed at Culloden, and he was 
marched a prisoner down the lines, wind and 
snow scouring his hatless head. They had 
to take him by where the ensign was stand- 
ing, without the power to lift a finger to help 
him." 

** Thank Heaven we have been spared such 
a sight as that," said Mrs. Malcolm, thinking 
of her father. 

" The poor lad was on heckle-pins," the doc- 
tor went on; "he looked as though he would 
go mad, for he knew that there was sma* chance 
of mercy for Kilraveny. He kept his place, 
though, until the prisoner was just forenent 
him; then he couldna thole to see the auld 
man's bare pow, and, in defiance of discipline, 
he stepped out of the ranks, whippit off his own 
hat, and put it on his father's head. Syne, he 
went back to his place without speaking a word, 
and not a body interfered with him, or blamed 
him, I hope. He has not been shot for his in- 
subordination, as he half expected. It was all 



the brave lad could do, and it must have been 
a cruel day for him." 

These rumors and reports served to increase 
Mrs. Malcolm's anxiety for her husband's safe- 
ty, and rendered her the more ready to risk a 
visit to the camp when she heard of the pro- 
posed general inspection of Kerr's men. 

Agnes was deeply affected by what she 
heard ; but the impression was transient. She 
was blessed with that happy nature which soon 
forgets pain that is not actually present. She 
had little or no imagination, and was unable to 
realize suffering which did not come directly 
under her observation. She was capable of 
feeling sympathy and sorrow, but the cause 
must be brought close homo to her. She could 
find moments of happiness in the midst of the 
surrounding gloom. 

She could think even of fashions, and was 
delighted to learn that hair and wigs were still 
worn in cuHs, that flowered lawn was the new- 
est style of cap in London, and that velvet 
cloaks, "laced round with black lace," and 
made a little longer than last year, were now 
in vogue — all which information she obtained 
from a lady who had time not only to think of 
these things, but to write about them. 

It was neither hardness of heart nor selfish- 
ness that enabled Agnes to find pleasure in tri- 
fles while so many serious affairs were in prog- 
ress : her fault — if fault it should be called — 
was the lack of thought for the future. Sho 
rarely speculated about the morrow, unless a 
new dress were involved; and, after all, it is 
doubtful if the morbid watchfulness of the fu- 
ture repays us for making the present wretch- 
ed by saving us from some perils. 

Agnes was young, and in love; and what 
further explanation is needed of the comparative 
indifference with which she listened to the dis- 
tant rumblings of the storm which was devasta- 
ting the country. She was sad enough when 
she thought of the possibility of her father fall- 
ing Into the hands of his enemies ; but it was 
only a possibility to her, and the thought gave 
place to another. She was very miserable when 
she heard that Spence was wounded ; but she 
was as gay as ever the moment he was reported 
out of danger. 

She was angry with her sister whenever the 
suspicion arose that Mrs. Malcolm had some 
secret with which she was afraid to trust her ; 
but the anger was brief-lived. 

On the morning after her sister's adventure 
in the camp, Agnes awakened without a shade 
of the discontent with which she had gone to 
bed. Observing that she had slept later than 
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usual, she hastened down to the parlor, and 
basied herself completing the arrangements for 
breakfast. 

Her vehement demand for an explanation of 
Mrs. Malcolm's mysterious journey of the pre- 
vious night was forgotten. 

Colonel Strang found her in the room alone. 
He entered with apologies for his eaity intru- 
sion ; but matters of import required that he 
should see Mrs. Malcolm without delay. 

" She is in tjie garden, I believe," said Ag- 
nes ; "I shall send your message to her." 

She was about to ring the hand-bell, when 
he stayed her. 

"Before you send, I have something to tell 
you, Mistress Agnes," he said, with the insidi- 
ous tone of one who was thinking entirely of 
her welfare. 

" I hope it will not take long," she replied, 
carelessly; "are we discovered? — and are you 
going to bring all General Kerr's army to make 
prisoners of a couple of women ?" 

There was contempt in her manner, although 
she spoke with a pretty pretense of fright. 

He regarded her compassionately, as if he 
were saying to himself: "Poor thing, poor 
thing, how little she guesses what is coming!" 
He looked as if he would not have attempted 
to dispel her dreams of security, if he could 
have spared her by any sacrifice on his own 
part. 

"Your sister was out late last night," he 
said, Very quietly. * 

That recalled the scene in the bedroom, and 
her suspicion. She looked at the man inquir- 
ingly, and his steady, compassionate gaze filled 
her with a presentiment of evil. Bbt she an- 
swered firmly, 

"Yes." 

** Do you know who was her companion ?" 

She hesitated, more than half inclined to tell 
a downright falsehood ; but, as a compromise, 

"It is of little consequence to me, sir, who 
was her companion." 

"Pardon me, Mistress Agnes, if I think it is 
of some consequence to you. I crave your par- 
don still more earnestly if I am the first to 
warn you that Captain Spence is not the honest 
man you and I believed him to be. I was his 
friend and confidant, until I discovered that he 
has been deceiving a lady whom I esteem so 
profoundly as yourself." 

She stared at him dumbfounded. Then, 
while ringing the bell, she said, scornfully, 

''I dQ not understand your suggestion. Col- 
onel Strang, and I do not wish to understand 
it." 



"It is my respect for you that has tempted 
me to speak, at the hazard of your displeasure." 

The servant appeared, and turning to her 
without heeding his apology, Agnes continued: 

" Tell Mistress Malcolm that Colonel Strang 
desires to speak with her on urgent business." 

With a low courtesy, and a contemptuous 
toss of her head, she withdrew. 

The colonel bit his lip with vexation ; then 
consoled himself with the reflection that his 
malicious suggestion would be understood, and 
would have its effect if Mistress Agnes were 
blessed — or cursed^with only half the spleen 
of average women. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WON. 

Mrs. Malcolm would rather not have seen 
Colonel Strang, and, when the servant an- 
nounced his name her first impulse was to de- 
cline an inter^'iew at that early hour. 

She was not prepared to receive him; she 
had not been yet able to discover any explana- 
tion of her visit to the camp that would allay his 
suspicions, without sacrificing much of her own 
self-respect. She had endured so much hu- 
miliation already, from the necessity of finding 
petty subterfuges to hide, the truth until it 
might be safely declared, that the efibrt to find 
another irritated her to a degree of despera- 
tion. 

But the interview must come sooner or later, 
and with that sort of frantic courage with 
which one is inspired in moments of extreme 
difficulty she determined to meet the worst at 
once. 

She said he ought join her there in the gar- 
den. Putting on a pair of garden gloves, she 
picked up a pruning-knife and busied herself 
with a rose-bush, near which she had been 
walking when first made aware of the colonel's 
Adsit. 

She felt her task doubly hard to perform this 
morning. She felt that it would have been 
dangerous to refuse to see him, and that the ef- 
fort to hide her loathing and terror in his pres- 
ence was almost more than she could accom- 
plish. And it is not easy to smile and jest 
while the heart is full of pain. 

"You are early at work, madam," said the 
colonel, advancing with one of his cold, self- 
satisfied smiles. 

"Good-morning, colonel — excuse my hand 
— ^yon see the glove " (she was glad to escape 
shaking hands with him on any pretense^ «yl 
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bad purposely dirtied the glove). ♦'Yes, I am 
early astir, as you see, and you know the early 
bird finds the worm." 

She laughed, but felt that she had thrown 
more bitterness into the latter word than was 
a% all advisable, and she added, hastily, 

''What a beautiful morning!" 

The colonel seated himself carelessly on the 
edge of a wheelbarrow that was standing near, 
and regarding her with a familiar smile, as if 
his reception had been the kindest, answered, 

■** I look at you and say yes — any morning 
would be beautiful to me if I could see you." 

She felt her neck and cheeks become un- 
bearably warm, and pretended to be too busy 
with her work to heed his compliment. 

'' How these spiteful little maggots destroy 
my roses," she said, with a degree of vexation 
which gave a double meaning to her words; 
" they eat the heart out of the buds, and seem 
to thrive on it." 

^'Poor roses!" exclaimed Strang, assuming 
a tone of mock sentimentalism which was 
meant to shield the sincerity of his words from 
ridicule; "I have a passion for them — they 
are like love; the full bloom, brilliant but 
brief; then, withered leaves. But the per- 
fume, that never dies, for memory holds it al- 
ways." 

He did not escape ridicule, however, for she 
laughed at him openly. 

*'I fear, colonel, you would sacrifice your 
commission if the general heard you speak in 
that fashion." 

'' It is a sun-stroke, madam, with which I am 
afflicted, and you are the sun." 

He attempted to seize her hand, but she 
showed him the pruning-knife with an air of 
playful warning. 

''Take care of your fingers: the knife is 
sharp. See how it snips off the worthless stems, 
that those which are meant to live may be re- 
lieved and strengthened." 

Strang bit his lip, and, stooping down, picked 
up one of the branches which she had thrown 
aside. Then, hanging upon it the brooch he 
had found in the camp, he said quietly, 

"See what curious things sometimes hang 
on a discarded branch." 

" My brooch !" she ejaculated, startled ; "I 
— ^I must have dropped it somewhere." 

"Apparently so"— dryly. 

"Where did you find it?"— with difficulty, 
for she saw that her excursion to the camp 
cotild not be denied now. 

"Where," he repeated ; and then, with the 
manner of one who gives an explanation that 



is evidently false, and evidently given merely 
to spare another who is driven to a comer, 
"hum-^I found it — over there in the garden." 

She snatched the jewel from him, and, 
proudly, 

"You are wrong, sir ; I lost it in tho camp 
last night, and you found it there." 

This frankness somewhat decreased his con- 
fidence in the power he had gained. 

" That is true, but I thought—" 

"That I wished to conceal my adventure," 
she interrupted ; " why ?" 

"Well " (hesitating), " there are some things 
which a lady does not wish every one to know." 

" But this is not one of them," she said, add- 
ing reproachfully — "Fie, colonel, you who pre- 
tend to be my friend are the first to magnify a 
whim — a mere freak of curiosity — into an act 
of grave suspicion. Why do you not charge 
me at once as an accomplice of tho rebels ? I 
am sure you are thinking something dreadful 
about me." 

The effort she made to present the whole ad- 
venture in the light of a jest was palpable ; and 
the colonel rose to his feet, his cold eyes full of 
resolution. 

" What your purpose may have been, mad- 
am, I do not know, and I shall not inquire — ^if 
you are wise," he said, significantly. 

Could he suspect the truth ? was her affright- 
ed thought ; but she did not answer him, and 
he proceeded deliberately, 

"It is said that Malcolm Oliphant is still 
alive." (Her pulse quickened at that, but she 
was relieved by his next words.) " Of course, 
the rumor is absurd ; but it imperils your safe- 
ty and your sister's happiness. There is only 
one way by which you can prove its falsehood." 

" You mean — ?" looking at him steadily, and 
trying with all her cunning to discover how 
much he knew and suspected. 

" Become my wife without more delay," ho 
responded, decisively. "Refuse, and I will 
learn before the day is out why you visited the 
camp, by an'esting the drunken fellow who at- 
tempted to prevent me following you last night." 

The inevitable consequence of permitting 
him to adopt this measure flashed before her 
mind's eye with the cruel clearness with which 
one reviews the events of a life in an instant of 
peril. Malcolm, arrested, could not escape de- 
tection. 

"You are so abrupt, colonel," she said, fal- 
tering, and trying to maintain a bantering man- 
ner, "and you are so ridiculously stern, that 
you quite frighten me. Suppose" (laaghing 
and meeting his gaze boldly) — " suppose I had 
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an admirer among the brave soldiers of Gen- 
eral Kerr's army, would it be so very wonder- 
ful ? I begin to think you are — shall I say it ? 
—jealous." , 

*' I am " (with emphasis acknowledging the 
charge); "because I love you. Abrupt? — 
how many years have I waited, patiently serv- 
ing you ? I have tried to win you, madam, by 
every art which love could devise, save one." 

"You do yourself injustice, sir" (sarcastic- 
ally). I think you have left nothing undone 
that could be expected to compel my submis- 



sion. 
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"There is one influence to be tried yet — 
force." , 

" You are frank, at all events ; and I per- 
ceive that our interview is to be of the most un- 
pleasant kind if we prolong it. Let us be mer- 
ciful to ourselves, remembering that we have 
not breakfasted yet, and close the question. 
Permit me to aid you — I have resolved never 
to many again. Good-morning, colonel." 

And with a low courtesy she was about to 
pass him, but he stayed her. His brow darken- 
ed^ and his lip4lliritched nervously. Whatever 
he xnaht be otherwise, the man was sincere 
enough in his passion for Lady Oliphant. 

"You must alter your resolution, madam," 
he said, in the hard voice of one conscious that 
he possesses the means to extort submission ; 
" you must alter it, and that before I leave you." 

"Must?" she said, with a flash of indigna- 
tion. 

" Precisely. You shall neither laugh me off 
nor frown me off this time. I have a fancy to 
fix the date of our marriage now. I love you, 
madam, and that is my excuse for all I do." 

He spoke the latter sentence in a somewhat 
softer tone ; but she felt that the man was not 
to be turned aside. She was distracted and 
spoke impulsively, revealing the pain she en- 
dured. 

" Then pity me, and give me time to think 
-^to prepare for the change." 

"It is because I pity that I will not wait. 
Look," he went on, pointing to the Cathedral, 
on the gray ruins of which the morning sun was 
gleaming; "in yonder ruin lurks a rebel on 
whose head a heavy price is set. His capture 
will be the final blow to the rebellion. A word 
from me last night, and he would have been in 
the hands of his pursuers. He has owed his 
life more than once to me — it hangs upon your 
answer now." 

"You would not betray one whose friend 
you pretend to be ?" — agitated. 

"Remain obstinate," he answered, dogged- 



ly, "and within the hour your father will be in 
the hands of General Kerr ; before nightfall 
your admirer of the camp will be swinging to 
the highest tree in Strath Tay." 

The last hope to which she had clung seem- 
ed to be snatched from her ; but, in her desper- 
ation, she formed a plan — a wild and humilia- 
ting one to attempt — ^but still a plan by which 
she might escape yet. With an air of utter 
subjection, and huskily, she spoke : 

"You have conquered — I consent." 

He was amazed by the victory — he had ex- 
pected a much longer resistance — ^ut his vanity 
and joy combined, for the moment at least, to 
allay all suspicion of a trick. 

" You consent," he cried ; " thanks, madam, 
thanks ; at last you are generous, and the fidel- 
ity of my life is rewarded." 

He took her hand ; she did not resist him, 
but her head drooped. 

"You left me no alteniative, sir," she said, 
coldly. 

" You shall not regret my persistence. But 
the ceremony must take place at once — every 
thing urges haste. Say, then, to-morrow." 

She shuddered slightly, but responded with- 
out much apparent hesitation. 

" Yes — I consent to that also." 

He was in ecstasies — the woman he had pur- 
sued so ]png and ardently, and often with the 
barest prospect of success, was won at last. 
More, he won with her a goodly estate, and a 
high position in the country. He had every 
reason to be glad, for of all his projects this one 
had prospered most, and he had most desired it. 

"I will prove my gratitude," he said, gayly, 
"by proceeding instantly to draw off the chase 
from the tower yonder. Adieu — to-morrow 
you will be my wife, and I shall be happy." 

He kissed her hand — it lay passive in his, 
and it betrayed nothing of the sickly sinking at 
her heart. 

He withdrew, his step light, his bearing erect, 
as became a man who had achieved a victory. 

" To-morrow Malcolm and I will be far from 
Scotland — or dead," she munnured, with bitter 
intensity, as the colonel waved his hand to her 
and disappeared behind the hedge. 

She entered the house, feeling cold and weak 
when she had most need of strength. She 
prayed piteously for help to rescue husband 
and father. There was a fever in her veins 
that rendered it almost impossible to concen- 
trate her thoughts upon their position, and to 
discover the readiest means of serving them. 

She had gained a truce of twenty-four hours 
by a lie — ^how she winced and quivered with 
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pain at that! She had gained time, bnt she 
had paid a heavy price for it ; she felt as if 
every honest sentiment of her nature were out- 
raged by the falsehood of which she had been 
guilty. 

But she forced her thoughts away from the 
degradation to which she had stooped, and by- 
and-by she was able to realize all that she had 
to accomplish before another sunrise. 

First, the marriage of Agnes and Captain 
Spence was to be arranged, and Doctor Fairlie 
was. to be intrusted with the care of the bride 
until the ceremony could be performed. Next, 
her father was to be warned of the treachery 
Strang was ready to perpetrate. Then Mal- 
colm must be informed of her position ; she 
did not doubt that, when he knew it, he would 
consent to put their fortune to the test by 
flight. 

. There was much to be done in the brief space 
allowed her. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

UNDEB-CURBENTS. 

The departure of Colonel Strang was ob- 
served by Neil Johnstone, who arrived at the 
house with a message from his master just as 
the successful wooer passed through the gate. 
. The appearance of the colonel at this place 
so early in the morning seemed queer to John- 
stone, and, linking the circumstance with the 
sudden command his master had given him to 
go to the house, to stay there, and to note ev- 
ery one who came about the place, the canny 
old fellow began to think that he was there as 
a spy upon the actions of his mistress. He did 
not like the position at all. 

Lady Oliphant saw him approaching, and 
hurried out of the house to meet him, eagerly 
inquiring what had happened, and why he had 
come there. 

*' The master bade me come," he answered, 
awkwardly ; *' and he said I was to be quick, 
or he would be here afore me." 

**He is coming, then !" she cried, her heart 
swelling with joy. 

All the difficulties that beset her were re- 
moved by this unexpected change in her hus- 
band's resolution ; for she concluded that he 
had reflected upon the warning he had received, 
and had decided to yield to her entreaty. There 
was nothing to be done now save to prepare for 
flight, and send information to Strathroy. 

''You have given me the gladdest tidings, 
Johnstone, that I have heard for many days," 



she said^as soon as she found voice. " If you 
have ever wished to render faithful service to 
your master, do it now. Procure two horses, 
and keep them in the ruin yonder until night- 
fall. If we can only gain the coast, I fear noth- 
mg.' 

Johnstone made a movement to go, turned 
back, and hesitated. 

**Yes, my lady, I'm going," he said, but 
stopping as if he had something else to say, 
and did not know how to say it. 

"Was there any further message ?" 

" Ay, there was, but no frae the master." 

"Not from him?" shrinking n little, and 
thinking of Strang. 

" No, it wasna frae him, and I'm no sure ex- 
actly wha its frae. But as I was coming up 
the road, a chiel rowed up to the nose in a 
muckle cloak, loups out on me, and says, ' I ken 
you' — *For an honest man, I hope,' says I — 
* For a servant of the Oliphants,' says he ; * give 
that to your mistress ;' and before I could say 
ay or no, he staps this bit ring into my hand, 
and was ower the hedge and out o' sight." 

He drew from his capacious pocket a large 
ring, and presented it to her ladyship. ^ 

She recognized it at once as her father's signet, 
and the sight of it startled her ; for this could 
only be interpreted as an intimation that he de- 
sired to see her. Anxious as she was to com- 
municate with Strathroy, she almost feared a 
meeting with him at this juncture, when every 
moment was so precious, and when the slight- 
est delay might destroy her whole plans. Be- 
sides, the intimation that he desired to see her 
suggested the possibility of his demanding her 
aid in some wild project that would involve 
Agnes, Malcolm, and herself in his destruction. 

But the knowledge that Malcolm was com- 
ing inspired her with hope and courage. She 
quietly dispatched Johnstone on his mission to 
find horses. 

The old servitor observed the curious man- 
ner of her ladyship, and was greatly dismayed 
by it. 

Unconscious of the storm which a combina- 
tion of trifles was raising, and which was pres- 
ently to overwhelm her, the poor lady waited 
in cruel suspense for the coming of Malcolm. 
She could not rest in the house ; she paced the 
garden excitedly, going often to the gate and 
scanning the road as far as the eye could reach, 
straining her sight as if that would bring him 
sooner to her. 

Every form that appeared in the distance 
made her heart leap, and then sink again in 
disappointment. 
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At length she descried a man hastily ap* 
preaching from the direction of the Cathedral. 
He wore a cloak, which concealed his dress, and 
a broad bonnet. He ran for a short distance, 
and then halted or slackened pace, glancing 
right and left, to make sure that he was unob- 
served. 

His moTements surprised her, for his manner 
and appearance were those which would have 
most effectively betrayed him to the stupidest 
observer, as one who had much to fear. 

He reached the corner of the garden, and 
then leaped the hedge. The cloak fell from 
about his neck, and Margaret recognized her 
father. 

She remained gazing at him as he stealthily 
made his way toward the house through the 
shrubbery. She was astounded by the strange- 
ness of his manner ; for one who had accus- 
tomed himself to so many disguises, and who 
had so frequently escaped capture by his cool- 
ness and adroitness in maintaining whatever 
character he assumed, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to forget the very commonest principle 
of concealment — ^that of appearing to conceal 
nothing. 

But when she saw his face, the explanation 
was presented to her in the terrible revelation 
that his reason had become affected by the 
hopeless position of his cause, and the desper- 
ate measures ho adopted to save it. 

His eyes glared frenziedly, and there was a 
black gloom upon his visage. His lips twitch- 
ed and trembled, as if he were constantly speak- 
ing to himself; his hands moved with the nerv- 
ous restlessness of one in delirium; and al- 
though he seemed to be watching every object 
with suspicion, the mind did not appear to un- 
derstand what or why he watched. 

Without observing Margaret, he stood close 
by her, gazing blankly at the road, and she 
heard him muttering in a hollow voice, as if 
trying to re-assure himself, 

** They follow, they follow, and follow. The 
air is loud with their voices. The tramp of 
their feet, the clang of their arms, the roll of 
their drums, ring in my ears, sleeping or waking, 
like the roar of a merciless cataract, from whose 
track I can not break. But the work goes on — 
yes, yes — I am assured of that — the work goes 
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on. 

It was pitiable to see the haggard face, the 
burning eyes which seemed to have no sight, 
and the white hair straggling over the brow in 
matted locks, knowing that this man's life had 
been devoted to one object, and that the result 
was here in the guise of failure and distraction. 



The daughter tenderly touched his arm, and 
would have embraced him, but at the touch he 
bounded back, then stood glaring at her fierce- 
ly. It seemed for a moment as if he failed to 
recognize her, but gradually his brow contract- 
ed, and he said, harshly, 

"You are there." 

^* Father," she answered, trying to place her 
arms round his neck, but he thrust her from 
him. 

She was stung by his harshness, and, impul- 
sively, 

*' Must you add another pang to the misery 
I already suffer through your unkindness ?" 

** It is the guilty who suffer," he said, gloom- 
ily; *'the faithful are lifted above all sorrow. 
Hearken." 

He bent forward listening, but she heard 
nothing, and she trembled more and more as 
every look and movement revealed his frenzy. 

'* Hearken," he went on, but this time with 
a smile that was more terrible than the grim- 
mest scowl ; '* the hounds bay at my heels, their 
fangs are sharpened to tear me piecemeal, and 
I laugh at them. Day and night they follow 
me — hunt me like a criminal — set a price upon 
my head, and frighten cowardly churls into en- 
mity against me. They have left me nowhere 
to shelter save the lair of the beasts of prey or 
the desolate mountain side. They have broken 
the ranks of our followers, they murder our 
friends, and still I laugh at them, for the work 
goes on in spite of all." 

"But you are to escape now," she said, gen- 
tly, hoping to persuade where she knew argu- 
ment would be useless ; '* you are to fly from 
this unhappy country, where your cause has 
been utterly lost." 

** Fly the country — the cause lost !" (echoing 
the words as if he were haunted by a sense of 
their truth, and could not comprehend it). 
"No; my place is here to give the faltering 
courage, and to rally the faithful for the final 
blow, which will be — which must be victorious." 

" Are you desperate enough to hope for vic- 
tory over an army with a handful of broken and 
dispirited men ?" looking at him despairingly. 

** Ay, we hope — ^we can always hope." 

"Will you not see that the sun of the Stuarts 
sank forever on the dismal field of CuUoden ?" 

He shuddered at the mention of that disas- 
trous day, but his frens^ exalted him above all 
consideration of consequences. 

" Culloden," he muttered darkly, but bright- 
ening as he proceeded ; " ay, the sun went 
down on that black day — ^but it will rise to-mor- 
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** Never, father, never." 

** We are a handful of men, as you say, but 
behind us and around u? is a multitude of mar- 
tyrs whos€l spirits will rise and join with us in 
the strife. The White Rose shall bloom again — 
fresh and radiant, the symbol of our country's 
honor and content." 

She was frightened by his strange mood, for 
it threatened to destroy them all. 

**You must not remain here, father," she 
said, persuasively; *'any one who passes on 
the road may see you. The soldiers are seek- 
ing you, and Colonel Strang is a dangerous 
man." 

**I know him — ^he will not harm me." 

** But you must save yourself." 

**Ay, ay, I must save myself," he muttered 
vaguely, and tapping his brow with his fingers 
as if trying to recollect something ; " but why 
— why am I here? There was a purpose — 
But my memory fails " — ^hoarsely, and with pain, 
recognizing his own weakness — "my memory 
fails, and a thousand lives are depending on it. 
What was it?" 

"You are fatigued, father" — taking his arm 
and trying to lead him toward the house; 
" come, let me take you to a place of rest. I 
am not known here as your daughter, and so 
the house may escape suspicion. Come, Agnes 
will wait on you, and I will watch." 

The name of his second daughter appeared 
to touch the spring of memory. 

**Ah, I remember now," he exclaimed, 
quickly, "it was of Agnes I came to speak." 

" Let us go in first, then." 

He did not heed her. 

"You have arranged a marriage for her. 
Oh, thoughtful sister!" with bitter sarcasm. 
"You have chosen a husband for her from 
among the malignant crew who are pursuing 
her father to the death. Oh, treacherous 
daughter ! But you must undo your work, and 
before I quit this place. The marriage must 
be broken off. There shall be no more rebels 
in my family." 

She was staggered by the unexpected blow 
which struck at the root of all her plans for es- 
cape. 

" They love each other," was all she could 
day. 

"She will learn to love a better man," was 
the stem retort ; and now he seemed to have 
obtained the control of his excitement. 

"You distract me, and you will kill her"— 
agitatedly. 

"Then let her perish-Hshe will die as the 
daughter of Strathroj, and not as the daughter 



of a dishonored man. You hear ? — ^you under- 
stand ? — ^you will obey ?" 

"No," she answered, almost fiercely, for she 
was driven to bay, and hard as she had striven 
to avoid the horrible position, she turned at 
last against her father. 

"No!" he repeated. 

"I have borne and borne until my heart is 
broken," she cried, passionately ; " but I will 
not help you to break hers." 

" Take care I " — frowningly. 

But the worst that could happen had no ter- 
ror for ber at this moment. In her despair it 
seemed better to brave the worst at once than 
to live longer in constant fear of it. 

"Ask me to walk into the midst of your foes 
and to deliver up my life for yours, and I will 
do it," she said, boldly. " But you ask me to 
tear the hope of happiness from her heart, to 
destroy her peace, and I refuse. I will not 
do it." 

"You refuse!" astounded; and immediately 
assuming the calm tone of one prepared for the 
last extremity, he continued : " observe, then. 
The person called General Kerr shall learn that 
Malcolm Oliphant still lives, and is within his 
reach." 

That humbled her. It was like the fall of a 
mountain, and she lay beneath it, still sensitive 
to pain, but conscious of how powerless was all 
her strength against the burden. 

He was going, but she stopped him; and, 
reckless now as to what might happen, she 
spoke piteously, 

"You shall not go yet. At least, sir, do 
not leave your cruel work half done. First 
take your sword and kill me — it will be one act 
of mercy to plead for you in heaven for all the 
wretchedness your fanaticism has caused us." 

The words and the manner affected him. 
They stirred within him a doubt of the justice 
of the course he adopted, and he paused, ques- 
tioning himself. 

Did he err in his determination that his 
child should be guided by her father*s faith? 
He found a ready enough response, for although 
he tried to be just, he failed because his intel- 
lect had become narrowed by the intensity witli 
which it had been worked in one groove. No, 
he did not err — to falter would have been to 
make himself the partisan of traitors, according 
to his reading of the position. 

"You are the daughter who forsook her 
father for a stranger," he said, dreamily, but 
harshly ; "you have wedded with a renegade, 
an apostate; but Agnes shall be saved." 

" Saved at the cost of her own despair and 
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ours," cried Margaret, resentfully, and yet re- 
taining a degree of submission to the parent. 
She spoke in the tone of one who is as much 
pained by the utterance of the reproach as by 
the occasion of it ; " you cast me off, you dis- 
claim all kindred with me — shall I act so ? As 
my father, I have uttered no word of reproach, 
but as a stranger, what should I say ?" 

"Will you obey ?" he queried, keeping fast 
to the subject in hand. 

**I would say that, trusting to your honesty, 
I — the wife of the man whom you call renegade 
and apostate — I gave you the opportunity to rob 
him of his trust and so place his life in jeop- 
ardy." 

"I served the king" — moodily, while his 
Jiands were nervously intertwined. 

But she was resolved that he should hear all. 

"To screen my father, Malcolm sacrificed 
his honor, and became an attainted traitor, 
subject to a traitor's doom — death. A stran- 
ger he would have pursued and slain. You 
brought shame and ruin to our hearth, and we 
were defenseless, helpless — ^because you were 
my father. He accepted the peril of his posi- 
tion, I accepted the misery of mine — because 
you were my father I" 

** I served the king,*' he repeated. 

** Serve him still, then, and throw aside our 
kinship. What is my duty now? To sum- 
mon assistance — to arrest you — to go straight 
to General Eerr and denounce you as the man 
to whose knavery my husband owes his degra- 
dation. But, alas ! even for one so brave, gen- 
erous, and noble as Oliphant, I can not forget 
that I am your child.'* 

She sobbed, and bowed her head, as if re- 
signed to the worst. 

He pressed his hands upon his brow, and be- 
came vaguely conscious that he was exercising 
his power cruelly. It was hard for him to ac- 
knowledge that, and it was hard for her to obey 
him. There was a mist before his eyes, and 
through the mist he saw the dead and dying on 
the crimson field — the broken ranks, the flying 
comrades, the host of pursuing foes. He heard 
her piteous words, and he faltered. 

Could it be that the inspiration which sus- 
tained him against defeat and against over- 
whelming opposition was only the exultation 
of frenzy ? Had he sacrificed his own career, 
had he marred the happiness of his family, and 
led thousands to death for a cause which wiser 
men knew to be hopeless from the beginning ? 
That was too horrible for him to own. To ad- 
mit it was to doubt Heaven's justic^ or the jus- 
tice of his cause. He could not do that ; he | 



would still believe in a victorious issue to the 
struggle of his master, and he would neglect no 
means, however trivial, that might help it for- , 
ward. 

**0h, it is weakness, cowardice, profanity, 
to doubt," he cried fiercely, resolved to keep 
straight on in the course he had chosen ; " one 
more sacrifice is demanded, and it shall be 
made. Our enemies shall not be strengthened 
by another child of mine. This marriage must 
not take place, or upon your head rest the con- 
sequences." 

She would have refused, but, looking up, she 
discovered a party of soldiers apparently mov- 
ing toward the house. There was no time to 
strive further with him, and neither argument 
nor appeal would avail to move him in hid 
present humor. 

** I will obey," she said, excitedly j "but look 
yonder." 

And she pointed toward the soldiers. 
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He looked, and he "gimed" with hatred at 
the sight of his enemies ; his hand involuntari- 
ly clutched at the hilt of the sword underneath 
his cloak, as if he were moved by the mad im- 
pulse to rush forth and meet them. But, fren- 
zied as he was, the cunning which in certain 
phases of madness takes the place of reason re- 
strained him. He seemed even to regain some- 
thing of the quick foresight which had so often 
carried him safely through perils as great as 
the present. Prom the advancing soldiers he 
turned his eyes upon his daughter, and saw 
with what anxiety she was observing him. The 
man's heart and brain were full of contending 
emotions as he became conscious of her an- 
guish, and they found expression in the bitter 
words : 

"Your opportunity has come, madam — I am 
at your mercy.'* 

"In — into the house before they see you," 
was her answer, scarcely noting, in the excite* 
ment of the moment, the cruel suspicion which 
his words seemed to imply. 

He did not move : he stood gazing at her, 
wondering at the devotion which cost her so 
much — remembering the cry with which she 
had once answered his reproaches — "There is 
a greater loyalty, father, than that we owe to 
kings — the loyalty we give to those we love ;*' 
and the fierce struggle within himself went on 
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the while, making him almost reckless of his 
own safety. Ah, if he could only have felt as- 
sured that the cause of his master was irre- 
trievably lost, if he could only have been cer- 
tain that no sacrifice of his could help it, how 
gladly he would have spared her further suffer- 
ing by yielding up the life that had become so 
weary to him, and so worthless. 

But the clans were gathering at Auchnacarry ; 
they were waiting for him to bring them the ti- 
dings of the enemy's position which he had ob- 
tained at so much hazard ; they were counting 
upon his fidelity, and, should he full ! then the 
outcries of betrayed patriots, the scorn of the 
king and of every noble mind would torture 
him even in the grave. The Camerons, Clan- 
ranald and Eeppocb, the Macdonalds of Glen- 
garry, the Stewarts of Appin, the Mackinnons 
and Macleods were waiting for him, and he 
must not — dare not fail them. 

Margaret was too much distracted by their 
position even to guess what a struggle was in 
process in her father's mind, or to suspect its 
import. To her it seemed as if he were so far 
distraught that he could not comprehend his 
own danger ; and that made her dread the more 
that he might, if arrested, denounce Oliphant. 

"In — in, father," she implored him; "you 
are followed — you will be seized — merciful 
Heaven, can you not hear — can you not under- 
stand ? Will not even the name of the king 
rouse you to save yourself?" 

"Ay, that name would rouse me from death," 
he muttered, hoarsely ; and, glancing quickly 
toward the road, he saw that there was still 
time for him to retire. 

"Come, then," she exclaimed, and, grasping 
his arm, hurried with him into the house and 
up to her own room, fortunately encountering 
no one in the passage or on the stairs. 

" You can remain here," she said, breathless- 
ly : "I must go down again to ianswer any in- 
quiries that may be made, and, if possible, pre- 
vent the house being searched." 

She was going : Strathroy bade her wait, and 
after a moment's reflection he drew a packet of 
papers from a rent in his coat. 

" One last service yon may do me," he said, 
with more calmness than he had yet displayed 
during this interview. "Take this packet — 
my safety depends upon it, and perhaps your 
husband's. If the worst befalls me, give this 
to Colonel Strang." 

She shrank back nervously at the name. 

"To him! — what fatal influence is it which 
involves that man in every grief of my life? 
Beware of him, father, he will betray you." 



" In that case, open you the packet and use 
the contents as you may think best. But let 
that be the last resource. Meanwhile, see that 
you keep faith with me in all things, for I will 
be near you." 

She thrust the packet spitefully into her 
pocket, and hastened down to the garden. 

Her pulse throbbed feverishly and her heart 
rose in rebellion ; it was not right, it was not 
just that they should all suffer so for him. She 
was tempted to leave him to his fate, but she 
recoiled from the temptation, shuddering. 

"Heaven pardon me the hideous thought," 
she sobbed. 

"Ahem!" 

She started, looked round, and saw Dr. Fair- 
lie standing beside her quietly taking snuff. 

" I'm doubting, madam, your father has not 
brought you muckle comfort." 

" You have seen him ?" 

"Ay, he was just going into the house as I 
came up to the gate, and I think he might have 
considered the peril in which his presence here 
places you and Agnes." 

"He considers nothing but his own wild 
schemes. Ah, doctor, you come to see me 
when I have need of some true friend to save 
me from utter madness. Comfort ! I think I 
shall never know it again." 

" Hoot toot, it's not so bad as that — the woret 
is aye easiest mended." 

"The worst has overtaken me now, for my 
father has this day taught me to wish I could 
forget that I am his daughter." 

The doctor took snuff very deliberately, and, 
shaking his head with profound gravity, said, 

" It is frequently a great convenience to be 
able to forget our relations. But what was the 
particular object of his lordship's present mis- 
sion ?" 

" To overthrow all that we have striven so 
hard to gain during the past year. Come with 
me, and you will learn what has happened when 
wo find Agnes." 

They found her in the parlor, her hands oc- 
cupied with some needle-work, but her mind 
was busy with poignant reflection. Colonel 
Strang was right; the seed of dissension he 
had dropped, although scornfully rejected at 
first, had taken root. She knew that Lady 
Oliphant kept some secret from her, and that 
apparent want of confidence subjected her im- 
pulsive and somewhat superficial nature to the 
corroding influence of suspicion. 

For the last hour she had been brooding over 
her sister's conduct, and magnifying trifles into 
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distinct signs of unkindness and selfishness. 
She was irritated with her, and, while saying to 
herself that she would not helieve Madge cruel 
enough to interfere between her and Captain 
Spence, she was rapidly working herself up to 
the pitch of irritability at which one is ready to 
credit the most ridiculous things. 

Margaret took her hand, and the sister look- 
ed up coldly. 

"You will forgive me, Agnes, for the pain I 
must cause you," she said, with sad earnestness ; 
**you will forgive me if I seem to wrong you." 

'* To wi'ong me ?" repeated Agnes, and her 
brow darkened with the thought that Margaret 
was about to confess her falsehood. 

**Ay, wrong you, for I must forbid your 
marriage with Captain Spence." 

With a sharp cry of astonishment and vexa- 
tion Agnes started to her feet, withdrawing her 
hands petulantly. 

''You have spoken at last!*' she exclaimed, 
bitterly ; '' and for what reason must you for- 
bid it ?" 

''It is our father's command, and I dare not 
disobey him." 

I 

" You did not think so once " — ^viciously. 

"Agnes!" and Lady Oliphant gazed at her, 
astonished, pained, and bewildered by this un- 
expected harshness. But she only said, with 
a sigh, " You could have spared me that re- 
proaclu But I can not blame you, for you can 
not help being annoyed by this command. Be 
patient, Agnes. I will help you by-and-by ; 
but at present I dare not oppose our father's 
will." 

" There is a reason why you do not wish to 
disobey him" — still petulant and blind to the 
pain she was causing. 

Lady Oliphant was exhausted by the events 
of the morning, and she became impatient of 
her sister's unkind humor. She was too weary 
to seek or to give explanations, and she answer- 
ed, somewhat coldly, 

"There is a reason, but it is my secret. I 
have kept it from you hitherto because your 
knowledge of it would involve you too deeply 
in my danger." 

"I do not fear the danger ; tell me your se- 
cret now." 

"No, there is more need to-day than ever 
to hide it. You must trust me a little while 
yet." 

" Trust you, trust you !" she cried, fiercely ; 
" that is always the excuse of those who fear 
the truth. I will not trust you — ^I will not give 
bim up, for I love him — ^I love him.*' 

" Do as yon will, then { marry him at once, 



destroy my peace forever, and see if that will 
afford you happiness." 

Her temper had been strained to its limit, 
and without waiting for another word she quit- 
ted the room. 

At that Agnes was sorry, in spite of her 'dis- 
traction, and she called after her, 

"Madge, Madge — pity me; stay and. ex- 
plain." 

But there was no answer, and Agnes sank 
on a chair crying, alternately vexed by her own 
hastiness and her sister's. 

"Many him, and destroy her peace forever, 
she said," sobbed Agnes; '/'but she has not 
hesitated to destroy mine." 

Dr. Fairlie had witnessed the whole scene, 
and he understood it all, except the motives 
which had prompted Agnes to act so passion- 
ately. He now stood looking at her compas- 
sionately as she sat, her face covered, and her 
whole form trembling with emotion. 

" I never did believe that two women could 
agree without a quarrel," he muttered, resort- 
ing to his rappee as the faithful assuager of all 
his regret or annoyance. 

He had particular reasons for sympathizing 
with Agnes ; but he had also particular reasons 
for not being quite so much shocked at the 
sacrifice which was demanded from her as he 
ought to have been. Indeed, at first he ex- 
perienced a thrill of hope which was akin to 
pleasure at the meditated rupture between the 
lovers. But now, when he saw her distress, he 
took himself to task sharply, although he could 
not help an occasional fiash of selfishness. 

" Poor child ! she ought to have more sense," 
he thought, v^hing that she could have ac- 
cepted the new arrangement with less pain« 
" She must be very fond of him. Well, what's 
that to me ? Dr. Fairlie, you're a selfish old 
fool ; you would like to part them because you 
fancy that she might content herself with an* 
other. Bah, you're an ass!" 

With that exclamation and a sigh, which he 
stifled with a big pinch of snuff, he approached 
the girl, and patted her on the head with the 
tenderness of an indulgent parent trying to 
coax a refractory child into a good humor. 

"Mrs. Malcolm" — he was always careful to 
maintain the adopted designation — " Mrs. Mal- 
colm said, patience, Agnes, and I say patience 
too. We will make all right by-and-by, I 
promise ; and you can trust me." 

"I can't and won't trust any body since 
Madge has deceived me," she ejaculated, an- 
grily ; and then, repenting, " Oh, don't speak 
to mo just now — don't touch roe — for I fton. 
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ready to turn upon every body. I wish you 
had been my father, doctor." 

His features-^ave a wry twist. He was sen- 
sible of the fun of his position, although he 
felt a pang too. 

** I would rather have been something else, 
Aggie, my lass," he said, stifling another sigh 
with the useful rappee. ; " but since that can't 
be, I will try to be as like a father to you as 
possible. In return, you must try to be a duti- 
ful child. Don't fret, don't be angry with your 
sister, or you will be sorry for it afterward. 
Do my bidding, and be patient until you hear 
from me." 

He was going, but halted, then turned back, 
as if some new idea had occurred to him. He 
went behind her chair, and, leaning upon the 
back of it, whispered — ^but somehow his voice 
was not quite so clear as usual : 

** You are very fond of— Spence, Aggie, my 
lass." 

She moved awkwardly on her chair, and an- 
swered only with a sob. 

"I ken — I ken," he went on, patting her 
head tenderly; "you're no afraid to confess 
what I ken already to — to an auld fool that 
you would have like to be your father — eh ?" 

**No, doctor, no," she exclaimed, impulsive- 
ly, '* I'm not afraid to own it to you. I do like 
him very — ^very much: more than any body 
else in the world!" 

"More than your father, for instance? — 
Strathroy, I mean, not myself." 

She hesitated to give a reply to that ques- 
tion, and looked up at him in wonder, with her 
eyes red and swollen. 

"You canna say yes — of course not, of course 
not," he continued with much hesitation of 
voice and manner; "I would not like you to 
say yes. But suppose — now, just suppose that 
— that somebody were to get your father out 
of the way, and so remove every thing that 
stands between you and — and Spence ; do you 
think you could ever forgive that somebody for 
maybe spoiling your father's plans." 

"Oh, if it were only my father's plans that 
separated us, I would be ready to spoil them 
myself, if I knew how. But there is more than 
that — much more than that standing between 
ns now." 

And she took refuge in sobs again. 

"We shall sec, Aggie, my lass, we shall see. 
You must be very fond of him. Mind what I 
have told you : be patient until you hear from 



me. 
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With that he quitted the room, but slowly, 
and not without looking back at her several 



times. He had resolved to punish himself for 
the selfish spirit which had obtained possession 
of him for a few minutes ; he was determined 
to unite the lovers in spite of Strathroy and the 
whole world, if necessary. Any thing to give 
her pleasure, no matter at what cost to himself. 

As he walked slowly from the house he was 
busy reflecting upon the position of the affairs 
of his friends, and calculating how he might 
best secure their happiness. 

There would be an explosion presently, he 
was certain, and Strathroy was firing the train. 
Strathroy had been the cause of the whole mis- 
chief, and promised to be the cause of more. 
He was there in the house now. The daugh- 
ters dared not turn against their father ; but 
why might not he. Dr. Fairlie, deliver up the 
rebel, and save his friends ? 

He hesitated long upon that problem. Sup- 
pose he delivered him up, there might be a 
way found of saving Lis life. Suppose he left 
him alone — then the happiness of Oliphant and 
his wife, of Spence and Agnes, would be sacri- 
ficed. 

"A man's conscience and a man's duty 
should go hand in hand, although his feelings 
may not join them," he said, arguing with him- 
self. "Here, conscience, duty, and feeling 
urge me to rescue four poor creatures at tbe 
expense of one lunatic." 

He paused, took snnfl', and closed his box 
with a decisive snap. 

"The majority carries the day." 

And he stepped out rapidly to seek the gen- 
eral. 

He encountered Captain Spence. 

"Bun up to the cottage," he said, sourly. 
" You will find a recruit there who needs bra- 
cing with a little manual exercise." 

The captain laughed and obeyed. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



THE TBAIN FIBED. 



Agnes was too full of spleen, and too angry 
with the whole world, to form the slightest sur- 
mise of the real sentiments with which the doc- 
tor regarded her, and of the sacrifice he was at 
that moment meditating for her sake. It was 
the sacrifice of his own ease of mind he was 
meditating, the sacrifice, perhaps, of her esteem 
— and all that he might secure her happiness. 
He was not blind to the many foibles of the 
girl ; but somehow they did not affect him as 
they would have done had he observed them 
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in any body else. Somehow even her faults 
seemed to attract him ; and although he felt a 
little ashamed of his weakness — there was no 
other name for it, he thought with a sad enough 
sigh — he could not help himself. He loved 
her! — ^what a dreadful confession that was to 
whisper to himself. He looked round sheep- 
ishly, half afraid that somebody might have 
heard it, and would laugh at his folly. But 
that was the truth ; shallow, petulant creature 
as she might be, he loved her with all his hon- 
est, kindly heart, which for so many years had 
defied all Cupid*s shafts. He was prepared to 
do any thing that might hasten forward her hap- 
piness, and she ? — she thought he would have 
been a very pliant, decent sort of a father for 
her. 

Common sense said he was a fool for his 
pains, and he, with another sigh, pleaded guilty. 
Common sense advised him to leave her affairs 
to arrange themselves: he took a pinch of 
snuff and set about arranging them for her. 
It was ridiculous though, he reflected, that a 
man of experience like him should be so en- 
slaved by a — he applied to his snuff-box again. 
He wished he had been Captain Spence, and 
he wished Captain Spence had been — else- 
where. 

So he could not quite conceal his ill-humor 

when he bade Spence seek the lady. 

Innocent of all thoughts unworthy of a true 
lover, and with the prospect in view of a speedy 
termination to his wooing, the captain was in 
the happiest mood when he approached Mrs. 
Malcolm's cottage. 

He found Agnes weeping. 

He spoke, and she turned away from him, 
trying to hide her tears and to appear indiffer- 
ent. Finding that impossible, she became an- 
gry, and attempted to escape from the room. 
But Captain Spence prevented that by throw- 
ing his arms round her and embracing her, de- 
spite the resistance which was inconsistently 
strong and weak at alternate moments. 

But when she felt herself made fast prisoner, 
she looked up at him with a sort of faltering 
fury — her eyes were red with crying, and that 
helped to make them look fierce. 

'*Let me go, sir,'' she said, stamping her 
foot ; "let me go, or — " 

He smothered the consequence with a kiss, 
and laughed, for her opposition was somewhat 
feeble. But his laugh stnng her, and she ex- 
claimed, savagely, " I detest yon !" 

"Do you?" ejaculated he, laughing and en- 
joying her rage, for he thonght it was only 
k>me petty misunderstanding which a few | reposed in me, and especially the confidence of 



words would explain. "I would think you 
were jesting if yon did not look so much in 
earnest." 

"I am in earnest," she exclaimed, hysteric- 
ally, for every word caused her a pang. " Go 
away — ^I don't want to see you again. I hope 
to forget you. I hope — oh, I hope I may die !" 

" Then I should be sorry." 

"Would you?" she said, looking at him 
through her tears as if she wished to believe 
him and yet could not. Then, vexed by her 
own hesitation, she added, spitefully, " No, you 
would not. You would be glad, for you are a 
cruel — a — wicked and a false man." 

And then she sobbed as if her heart would 
burst, unconsciously resting her head upon his 
shoulder — for he still held her fast. 

" Come, come, Aggie," he said, soothingly, 
" there is some mistake here — ^give me a chance 
of removing it." 

" You can not, you can not — nobody can." 

" Let us know what it is first. I have sworn 
to you, and I swear again by every thing that's 
in the earth, on the earth, or above the earth, 
that I am true to you. Now tell me what is 
the matter." 

"Answer me one question and I will believe 
you." 

"A million, if that will satisfy you." 

" One will do, and try to be serious. Where 
did you go to yesterday after leaving this 
house ?" 

"I returned to the camp." 

"With whom?"— sharply. 

He was silent, regarding her curiously, and 
endeavoring to penetrate her motive for asking 
this question so earnestly. 

She attributed his silence to the hesitation 
of one who is detected in a cruel deception, 
and Colonel Strang's venomous suggestion ob- 
tained confirmation in her mind. 

"Don't speak," she said — "don't tell me a 
lie." 

This time she used her strength and escaped 
from his arms ; but she did not quit the room. 

He was serious enough now, and his cheeks 
reddened at the command she laid upon him. 

"You ask me to reveal another's secret," he 
said, proudly. "I have promised to be silent 
even to you. I can not break my word." 

"You prefer to part with me," bitterly, and 
yet half relenting, but she had not courage 
enough to own that she was sorry. 

"I would sacrifice anything rather than vex 
you, Agnes ; but you yourself would blame me 
if I were coward enough to betray a confidence 
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a lady, who had none to trust at the moment 
but me." 

"Who was the lady?*' she persisted, pas- 
sionately. 

"I have told yoa perhaps more than I should 
have done. You must be satisfied with that." 

He was grieved by her distrust, but firm in 
his resolve to observe the secrecy to which he 
had been pledged. 

She was angry and scornful, although her 
pulse was throbbing with pain. 

" Enough, sir," she said, haughtily. " I am 
satisfied that the man who can not trust me 
with the knowledge of every action of his life 
is not the man who should become my hus- 
band." 

She courtesied, tossing her head disdainfully 
at the same time, and flounced out of the room. 

The voice of General Kerr was at that mo- 
ment heard outside. 

Captain Spence had been startled by the ab- 
rupt dismissal which had been given him, but 
his uncle*s voice roused him from his inactive 
surprise, and he sprang after the irate lady, 
overtaking her in the lobby. 

He seized her hand — he was somewhat warm 
now, and inclined to be indignant at her unrea- 
sonable humor. He drew her toward the outer 
door in spite of her resistance. 

"I do not know what whim or what ridicu- 
lous suspicion has got into your head," he said, 
hotly ; ** but I will compel you to own how lit- 
tle I have merited this doubt of my sincerity." 

On the threshold of the porch they encoun- 
tered General Kerr. 

Behind them advanced Mrs. Malcolm, her 
heart trembling with alarm At the discovery 
that the place was invested by the soldiers. 
Her father was the object of pursuit, she could 
not doubt, and his capture would likely enough 
involve the detection of her husband. It was 
a moment of intense terror, relieved only by 
the knowledge that a few seconds more would 
reveal the worst that could befall her. 

She was herself too much agitated to give 
any particular attention to the excited appear- 
ance of her sister and Captain Spence ; and she 
was quite unprepared for the curious scene 
which ensued. 

'* I must speak to you for an instant, gener- 
al," exclaimed Spence, hurriedly ; '* I must beg 
you to help me out of a strait before you pro- 
ceed farther." 

The general had drawn back a few paces, 
and Spence had followed him, still holding Ag- 
jaea by the hand. Mrs. Malcolm was close l^e- 
hind them, and they were all out in the garden 



now. The soldiers stood on the outside of the 
hedge, and, altho|^gh they could see all that 
passed, they could not hear any thing that was 
not spoken in the loudest tone. 

Kerr was astonished by the vehemence of 
his nephew ; but with a kindly smile answered 
him, 

" Go on, Laurence, I can spare you an in- 
stant." 

Agnes was writhing with shame and vexa- 
tion at the position into which she had been 
forced. Her blood was tingling, and she fan- 
cied that every body was looking and laughing 
at her. That made her for the time recklessly 
spiteful, and the course Spence had chosen to 
prove his sincerity was the worst that had been 
open to him. 

" I am glad yon are here. Mistress Malcolm," 
he went on, observing her ; " you are interest- ■ 
cd in the service I am about to ask from my 
uncle." 

The poor lady's heart sickened, but she in- 
clined her head submissively. 

** As my guardian. General Kerr," said the 
captain, with a frankness that would have sat- 
isfied any one a degree less irritated than Ag- 
nes was, "yon have the first right to know the 
lady I have chosen for my wife. She is here " 
— presenting Agnes, who hung her head and bit 
her lips. "Will you ask Mistress Malcolm for 
her consent to my union with her sister?" 

Agnes suddenly fixed her eyes upon Marga- 
ret — saw her start and become a shade paler 
than before. She misinterpreted the source 
of her sister's fear, and consequently misinter- 
preted her lover's conduct. 

" Should my father hear, his vengeance will 
fall upon me," was the thought which had 
startled Mrs. Malcolm. 

The general was unconscious of these symp- 
toms of divided interests, and, nodding to his 
nephew, at once proceeded to express his satis- 
faction with the proposed arrangement. 

" You have chosen well, Laurence ; I could 
not have wished yon a better wife. I am sure 
Mistress Malcolm 'will join me in congratulating 
you." 

Mrs. Malcolm was silent ; she felt her heart 
sink more and more, for every thing and every 
body seemed to be conspiring toward the over- 
throw of her project for the escape of her hus- 
band. 

Agnes noted every change, every movement 
with the microscopic eye of jealousy, and her 
bosom swelled with the bitterness of the emo- 
tions which filled it. 

"How she trembles at the bare thought of 
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our marriage,'* she was saying to lierself, al- 
ways perverting-the cause of Margaret's agita- 
tion. 

*' You do not speak, madam," said the gen- 
eral presently, a little surprised by Mrs. Mal- 
colm's silence ; " I tmst there is no obstacle on 
your side to mar the happiness of these young 
folks. I will undertake to satisfy yon as to my 
nephew's position and prospects. They under- 
stand each other, and there is nothing needed 
but your consent." 

** I am somewhat distressed by this demand," 
she faltered in a low yoice, "and — ^and — ^with- 
out offense, I would ask time to consider — to 
arrange, in fact, for the change which this mar- 
riage would effect in my affairs." 

" Certainly, madam, certainly ; but you can 
give your consent now, and consider afterward. " 

'' I can not give my consent — and I can not 
explain why" — this so huskily that it was 
scarcely audible. 

** You can not, madam — you must not with- 
draw the promise you gave me," interrupted 
Spence. 

** There are reasons — circumstances have oc- 
curred since then which compel me to— to act 
thus strangely." 

How she loves him, thought Agnes, blind 
and pitiless in the suffering to which a lying 
tongue and an unfortunate combination of 
events had subjected her. Then, lifting her 
head fiercely, she said, 

''Ay, circumstances have occurred which she 
can not explain, but I will. This marriage can 
not take place." 

"Agnes, Agnes, what are you saying?" in- 
teijected Spence, astounded. 

** Oh, sir,* cease this pretense — ^I understand 
it all," she exclaimed, scornfully ; and then, to 
the general, "This marriage can not take 
place, sir ; not because it wants my sister's con- 
sent, but because it wants mine. Captain 
Spence, I refuse to be your wife !" 

There was silence and amazement. Every 
body, save the speaker, was bewildered ; the 
captain most of all. 

But presently Margaret breathed a sigh of 
relief, fancying that Agnes had decided at the 
last moment to trust her, and to save her from 
the consequences of her father's rage. She 
was mistaken. 

" Refuse !" exclaimed Spence, at last ; "and 
why?" 

Agnes looked him straight in the eyes, and 
even now she failed to read his truth and her 
sister's. 

" Do yon press me for the reason ? Then I 



will teU you. It is because truth and loyalty 
can never join hands with treason." 

" What is she about to say ?" thought Mar- 
garet, a new source of alarm suddenly appear- 
ing to her. 

The general had been too much puzzled by 
the conduct of all parties to interfere up till 
now. But the word treason at once roused 
him. 

'' Treason is an ugly word to use in associa^ 
tion with an officer of my staff," he said, with 
darkening brow. " I trust yon will not leave 
me in doubt as to your meaning." 

"I have said treason, but it is not treason to 
the state : it is treason to a trusting woman, 
and—" 

Passion had carried her so far, reckless of 
consequences ; but here she encountered the 
affrighted gaze of her sister, and although still 
misapprehending the source of the fear, she 
paused, pitying her, and ashamed of the denun- 
ciation she had been about to make. Agnes 
was spiteful enough in the heat of rage, but she 
was not cruel, and under certain impulses she 
was even capable of self-sacrifice. She be- 
lieved herself wronged ; she believed that sister 
and lover had deceived her, and that they were 
— or at any rate he was — acting a part in order 
to hide the falsehood of which they had been 
guilty. 

But the piteous fright on Margaret's coun- 
tenance recalled so many acts of kindness, and 
reminded her of so much she had suffered, that 
Agnes stopped, stricken with dismay at the 
thought of the black shame with which she had 
been on the point of charging her sister. 

She would have drawn back now ; her im- 
pulsive spleen was transformed into regret ; and 
she sought confusedly for some means of escap- 
ing the dilemma which she had created. 

Unfortunately, the general insisted upon an 
explanation, and Agnes, in desperation, hoped 
to save herself and Margaret, by confessing her 
parentage. 

" I commit to you. Captain Spence, the task 
of explanation," she said, with forced calmness ; 
" go, ask General Kerr if he will favor your 
union with Agnes Murray, daughter of the 
proscribed Earl of Strathroy." 

"She has betrayed us," was the mental 
groan of the unhappy sister. 

"The daughter of Strathroy!" ejaculated 
Kerr, sternly; "then this lady is the wife of 
Oliphant of Elvanlee." 

"Ah!" — ^it was a sharp cry from Agnes; 
she had not foreseen this simple inference. 

" No, by Heaven, I will not sanction snctai a. 
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imion/' continued Eerr. *'Bat surely there is 
some mistake here. Speak, madam, is it true 
that yon are the Lady of Elvanlee ?^* 

*' It is true," she answered, with cold distinct- 
ness, and indiffereiit now to almost any thing 
that might happen. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A BUPTUBB. 



The brief pause of amazement at this reve- 
lation was broken by the appearance of Colonel 
Strang. As he passed Lady Oliphant he whis- 
pered, hurriedly, 

*'Be calm. I have come to save your fa- 
ther. He has been betrayed ; but trust me — I 
will hazard every thing for your sake.'* 

She looked at him with the stolid gaze of one 
who hears but does not understand. It seem- 
ed so strange to her, in this moment of despair, 
when those whom she most loved had turned 
against her, that the one creature she had de- 
spised and loathed was the only one who had 
a comforting word for her — it seemed so strange, 
that she felt as if her reason had been unseated 
and the natural condition of affairs appeared in 
inverse order. 

Strang advanced with every appearance of 
haste. 

'' I have been seeking you, general, with the 
strangest tidings." 

** Strange tidings I " interrupted Kerr ; " you 
are too late, sir, if you meant to surprise me. 
There is nothing can astound me more than 
what I have heard within the last minute. Doff 
your hat, sir, and salute the Lady of Elvanlee 
and the daughters of the rebel Strathroy." 

Spence could not endure his awkward posi- 
tion in any silence longer; and with a de- 
termination to bring it to a climax, whatever 
might be the upshot, he broke in upon his un- 
cle's sarcasms. 

*^ The fault is not theirs, general," he cried, 
*' that Strathroy still clings to the man he rec- 
ognizes as king. It is not their fault that Oli- 
phant betrayed the high trust reposed in him. 
You will not, sir, you can not destroy my hap- 
piness for a mere prejudice." 

''The prejudice of a nation, sir, must be re- 
spected," was the stem retort; *'your happi- 
ness ! — speak to me of your honor and I will 
answer you." 

''My honor is involved in the pledge I have 
given to this lady." 

^^Enough, sir; so long as yea claim my 



friendship, do not refer to this unhappy en- 
gagement." 

"Are you satisfied with what you have 
done ?" exclaimed Spence, bitterly, turning to 
Agnes. 

She, poor girl, like so many others, began to 
be wise after the mischief had been done. Her 
head and heart were aching, for she felt that the 
passion he displayed could not have been sim- 
ulated. But the silly pride which is the main- 
stay of so many petty quarrels would not per- 
mit her yet to acknowledge the grievous wrong 
she had done two- people who loved her. So, 
turning away from them, and finding a diffi- 
culty in subduing the sobs which swelled in her 
throat, she said, huskily, 

"You are free — what more do you want ?" 

And then she ran away to hide herself, and 
upbraid herself for being such a wicked, cruel, 
foolish creature. It was no consolation to her 
that she suffered almost as much herself as 
those whom she had offended. 

Spence, frowning, saw her go, and made no 
movement to detain or follow her. 

Strang had been taken aback by the intelli- 
gence that the general had been made aware 
of the identity of the ladies ; it blew to the 
winds the scheme by which he had hoped still 
to protect Strathroy ; and he remained discreet- 
ly silent, waiting to discover from what passed 
the course he should pursue for his own inter- 
ests. 

Lady Oliphant remained cold and motionless, 
apparently prepared to accept calmly whatever 
fate might have in store for her. 

" It is well you have parted," said Kerr when 
Agnes retired, and — ^an unusual thing with him 
— ^he showed the irritation he felt at the un- 
pleasant discovery he had made: "you can 
not relieve yourself too soon of all association 
with a family of traitors." 

The good man had not thought of causing 
unnecessary pain, but Lady Oliphant turned 
upon him with flashing eyes : 

"This is enough of insult. General Kerr," 
she said, with reckless fierceness ; " respect a 
woman's position. I would not have asked 
your respect had this hand been fit to use a 
sword." 

" I mean no insult, madam, and of course I 
expect you to defend Oliphant." 

"I do not defend him, I declare him inno- 
cent. He was unfortunate, but he was no 
traitor." 

"You can not say otherwise" — dryly. 

" I say it because I know the truth, I know 
how much he has sacrificed in heart 'and ambi- 
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tion that he might deserve well of his country,'* 
sho continaed, her eyes hrightening, and her 
spirit rising to the dauntless enthusiasm in- 
spired by the devotion of a true wife. ''His 
heart was pure, unstained by the bare thought 
of treachery, and before the Great Judge of all 
his honor will weigh in the balance even with 
your own, General Kerr." 

The general felt himself reproved by th\s out- 
burst, and he regarded the woman with admi- 
ration, instead of the anger which a petty na- 
ture would have felt. 

"I should be sorry to disturb your convic- 
tion, madam," he said, with dignity; ''but if 
he was innocent, who then was guilty ?" 

She was too indignant to reply; but the 
question stung her with the thought that she 
dared not reply while her father lay concealed 
almost within arm's reach of his foes. Had he 
been safe, she would have spoken then, and re- 
vealed the truth for her husband's sake. But 
she was more helpless at this moment than she 
bad ever been before. 

It was a position of excruciating torture al- 
most too great for the strongest nature to bear. 
She could only bow her head, and let her heart 
writhe under its cruel pangs. 

*'Tou are silent, madam," proceeded the 
general, compassionately, and yet brusquely 
enough ; " good. Silence is a prudent answer 
to unpleasant questions." 

Sergeant Coupland and Dr. Fairlie entered 
the garden together, the latter holding his com- 
panion by the arm and endeavoring to restrain 
him. 

When the march into Lochaber had been 
abandoned, for the purpose of simply guarding 
the passes to intercept Strathroy, Coupland 
had been left in charge of a company at one 
of the most important roads to the place of the 
Jacobite rendezvous. 

Thence he had dispatched Neil Johnstone as 

soon as that stout follower had rejoined him ; 

.and thence he had harried himself as soon as 

he found an opportunity to escape from his 

men. 

He had run with the speed of frenzy toward 
the house of Lady Oliphant, scarcely drawing 
breath until in the town Dr. Fairlie had met 
him and forcibly arrested his course. 

The doctor endeavored to persuade him to 
return to his post. In vain : he was bound for 
the residence of his wife, and no power should 
turn him aside. The doctor accompanied him, 
Btill trying to bring him to reason, but only 
succeeded in delaying his furious career. 



They came in sight of the house ; the doc- 
tor pointed out the soldiers on guard. Still he 
was obstinate, and steadily advanced. They 
reached the gate — Coupland's uniform and the 
doctor being recognized by the men on guard 
obtained them free passage — and Fairlie pointed 
to the general and Strang ; but this only render- 
ed him the more obstinate, and he advanced 
into the shrubbery, watching with nervous agi- 
tation all that passed, and listening intently. 

The doctor was at his wits' end to know how 
he might rescue his friend from the calamity 
which now seemed inevitable. He besought 
hini in the name of every thing that was pre- 
cious to him even yet to forego his mad project, 
and return to his post before he should be dis- 
covered by the commander or by Strang. 

But there were neither prayers nor reason 
strong enough to move him from his intent. 

The doctor, however, remained with him, 
hoping even in the last extremity to find some 
excuse that might serve his unhappy friend. 

Both stood in the shrubbery, observant of 
what ensued between Lady Oliphant and the 
others. 

With a cold but courteous salute General 
Kerr was about to proceed with the investiga- 
tion of the premises in search of Strathroy — he 
had now little doubt that the Jacobite was lurk- 
ing somewhere in the house, as he had been 
informed — when he was, detained by Colonel 
Strang. 

"I must crave your hearing for a few min- 
utes, general," he said, respectfully; "I have 
something to say which I trust will restore this 
unfortunate lady to your esteem." 

"My esteem, sir, she has not lost; but I 
must pity her relationship to two of the worst 
enemies of our country; and I can not help 
suspecting that she has aided them in their 
schemes. I can not blame her for that, how- 
ever; I must pity her the more." 

"You will give her something more than 
pity when you have heard me," rejoined Strang 
confidently, and then, addressing her ladyship, 
" Lift up your head, madam ; there is no shame 
in any act of yours to bow it down." 

She did lift up her head, and regarded him 
again with that look of stolid wonder that he 
should be her only defender. The colonel went 
on resolutely, 

"Ton can not doubt, general, that I hate 
Oliphant and Strathroy as thoroughly as an 
honest man should ; but, at the same time, I 
admire the courage of this lady, and her devo- 
tion to our cause." 
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"To our cause!" echoed the general, glan- 
cing curiously from the speaker to the lady. 

Spence observed the proceedings indifferent- 
ly; but, without his uncle's leave, he did not 
think of quitting the place, gladly as he would 
have done so. 

In the background Coupland, still to some 
extent restrained, was moving nearer to the 
central group, his eyes bloodshot and unnat- 
urally bright, noting every motion of the lady, 
his cars on the alert to catch the words of 
Strang. 

"I have said her devotion to our cause," the 
colonel proceeded quietly; "and I will prove 
to you, general, that she belongs to us, for to- 
morrow I, Henry Strang — whose fealty to the 
Government none will dare to question — I will 
marry the widow of Oliphant of Elvanlce." 

"Good heavens! what is the meaning of 
that ?" groaned the doctor to himself, startled 
by the asseition and by the remembrance of 
the counsel he had given to Lady Oliphant to 
endure this man's addresses. 

" What — what is it he says ?" gasped Coup- 
land, his hands and teeth clenched while he 
glared at the colonel. 

"How, you are to marry her!" exclaimed 
the general, and Coupland heard every word. 

"That is the honor in store for me," was 
the answer. 

**I regret that I can not congi'atulate you, 
Colonel Strang," was^he general's cold com- 
ment. 

"She does not say he lies," Coupland hissed 
fl'om between his clenched teeth, and he stood 
motionless, as if petrified. 

The doctor felt his hair rise like bristles; 
but, controlling himself as far possible, he 
grasped his friend's arm. 

"For the Lord's sake," he muttered, "bide 
you there a minute till I find out what this 
means." 

With that he advanced hurriedly and made 
his presence known. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

He did not wait to explain how he came to 
understand the nature of the conversation. 
Approaching Lady Oliphant, he addressed her 
as if he had been one of the party all the time. 

"I don't think you heard what was said, 
madam. It can not be possible that you have 
is^eed to accept the colonel." 



"I have heard — it is true," she answered, 
without the slightest hesitation expressed on 
her face. 

The doctor's head gave a jerk backward, and 
his mouth opened in ntter bewilderment. 

"She owns it — she confesses it," groaned 
Coupland, who did not move yet, and who com- 
prehended her answer by the movement of 
Fairlie rather than by her words. Something 
seemed to crack in his brain, and his mind was 
filled with despairing shrieks ; he felt as if he 
were uttering them, and yet they seemed apart 
from him. 

Colonel Strang responded to Fairlie's dumb 
amazement. 

"And why not, doctor," he said, with a self- 
satisfied smile — "why not, since she has worn 
widow's weeds almost ^ year ?" 

" Widow's nonsense, sir ; she is no— eh ?" 

The doctor was angry, and he very nearly be- 
trayed the secret. But he recollected in time, 
and filled up the blank with a handful of snuff. 

"Ay, why not," he resumed, in a tone of 
sarcastic banter. " She told me that she would 
never surrender her liberty to man again, and 
I believed her, or you might have had a rival 
in me, sir. But it is quite possible that she 
should change her mind. You are a sly rascal,' 
colonel, and widow's weeds are — ^weeds!" 

There was a tremendous emphasis on the 
"weeds," and a furious use of his handkerchief, 
as if he could not control his indignation at the 
march which the colonel had stolen upon him. 

The colonel chuckled at the doctor's discom- 
fiture and his own triumph ; and while he was 
doing so Coupland stepped between him and 
Lady Oliphant. 

" Every thing is possible, madam," he said, 
in a harsh voice, that yet quivered with emo- 
tion; "any thing is possible to the faithless — 
is it not?" 

"Great Heaven! — Malcolm here!" was her 
mental shriek, but she did not ntter the words 
— only a gasp of agony as she read in his face 
that he had overheard all, and did not under- 
stand. The mountain of despair weighed very 
heavily upon her. 

"Your husband is dead, then, is he not?" 
said Coupland, again, and bitter as the pang 
was with which the reproach was spoken, it 
was heard with still acuter pain ; " he is dead, 
and there is no other who has a claim to your 
fidelity." 

She stood dumbly gazing at him. If she did 
not explain, he would betray himself; and if 
she explained, she would betray him, for the 
general and Strang were observing all. 
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**0h! merciful Father," she prayed in her 
heart, " fill his soul with faith. Let him look 
into my face and recognize my agony. Let 
him look into my eyes and read there the truth 
of my love." 

But he was mad and blind — he saw her 
shrink from him, and that was to him an evi- 
dence of her guilt. He suffered inexpressible 
torture. 

"Who is this man?" demanded Strang, 
wrathfuHy. 

Conpland turned to him with a reckless, 
vaunting air, that was full of piteous anguish 
if it could have been understood by those in 
whose hands rested his fate. 

"Sergeant Coupland is the man, at your 
service, colonel." 

The general interrupted further conversation 
between them. 

" Where is your pass, sir ?" he queried, frown- 
ing. 

"I have none, general" — this with respect, 
but with a dash of wild indifference. 

"Do you know to what penalty you have 
exposed yourself for quitting your post ?" said 
Kerr, staring at the man with some perception 
of his frenzied condition, and yet puzzled by 
the clearness and frankness with which he was 
answered. 

" Yes, general, I know all. I have counted 
the hazards of my position and accepted them." 

" Are you mad, sir, or drunk ?" 

"Mad, perhaps, excellency, but not drunk. 
If General Kerr pleases to remember the faith- 
ful service and hitherto good conduclr of his 
follower, he will probably pardon this first of- 
fense. But if he desires to present to his army 
a severe example of the penalty for insubordi- 
nation, he will cause him to be shot or hung 
before the day is out. In either case, gen- 
eral, I will endeavor to prove myself a worthy 
follower of the brave commander I have 
served." 

Something in the man's voice and expres- 
sion, in which there was frankness and respect, 
mingled with some hidden pain, affected Kerr, 
and he replied kindly, although firmly, 

" Retire, sir, retire ; we will consider your of- 
fense another time." 

But the man did not move. 

*'One instant, general," he said, quite calm- 
ly. "I have asked this lady a question. She 
knows that I have a right to demand the an- 
swer, and I wait for it." 

"By what right, insolent scoundrel," ex- 
claimed Strang, "do yon dare question this 

lady r 

6 



With a coolness t^at approached contempt 
Coupland fixed his eyes on the lady, and only 
said, 

" Your answer, madam." 

"Insolent still!" shouted the colonel, losing 
command of his temper and tongue ; " stand 
back, sir, or we shall find a rope to teach you 
manners." 

Quite unmoved by the threat or the position 
of the speaker, Conpland repeated the words, 

" Your answer, madam." 

" By heavens, if you delay another instant I 
will have you whipped from the place like a dis- 
obedient cur." 

"Your answer," was the only response, his 
eyes still fixed upon the pallid visage of the dis- 
traught lady. 

The general interfered to prevent Strang 
from attempting to carry his threat into effect. 
Kerr felt that there was something inexplica- 
ble in the man*s conduct, and, not suspecting 
the truth, believed that Lady Oliphant was to 
blame in some manner. He therefore pitied 
the man, and dealt with him — partly on this ac- 
count and partly in memory of the good service 
he had rendered — more leniently than under 
ordinary circumstances he would have done. 

"You forget. Sergeant Coupland, it is Col- 
onel Strang who speaks. You forget — " 

Coupland turned to the general, bold enough 
to interrupt him, but with the utmost courtesy. 

"Pardon, excellency, I forget nothing," he 
said, with a cunous mingling of despair and 
satire in his manner — it was the manner of one 
who was keenly sensitive to the ridiculous phase, 
of his own position. " You do not understand 
how I am placed ; by-and-by I will explain, and 
you will pity or shoot me, I do not care which." 

" Be wise and retire." 

"Not yet, excellency. I am obstinate — ^you 
will excuse if you can not pardon me, when yon 
know why. You think me insolent for daring 
to obtrude myself on the attention of this brave 
lady ; but ladies of higher place have stooped 
before, and humbler men than I have dared 
to love them. That is not all — ^bid her tell the 
rest," his voice rising, and his whole frame trem- 
bling with passion. "See how dumb she is — 
challenge her to speak. See how she trembles 
— charge her to say why. See how pallid isi 
her cheek — ah. Heaven, command her to de- 
clare the truth, that if false to me she is a per- 
jured and dishonored woman !" 

And she had to listen to this without daring 
to utter a word. She had to witness his agony 
and be silent, while knowing that she had only 
to speak and he would be relieved ! She had 
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to endure the shame he was, in his ignorance, 
heaping npon her, when one word wonld have 
exphiined every thing. But that word would 
have condemned him to death, and she could 
not give it voice. 

**It is for his sake," she kept murmuring to 
herself, and that was the talisman which gave 
her strength to endure his scorn and to submit 
to the unkind regard of others. 

"Decidedly I will have this fellow shot," 
was the private resolve of Colonel Strang ; and 
then, turning to Lady Oliphant, he added, with 
the assumption of familiarity which an engage- 
ment permits, " Answer the fool, madam, and 
let him go." 

The words choked her — she could not utter 
them, and she dreaded lest her emotion would 
destroy the last frail hope of saving him. 

" Ay, madam," ejaculated Coupland, mock- 
ingly echoing Strang's words, ** answer the fool, 
quick, and let him go." 

The last chance was to carry out the decep- 
tion she had begun. There was hope still that 
he might divine her meaning and enter into 
her scheme. "Oh, if he would only remem- 
ber how I love him," she thought, " he would 
not doubt me so." 

She determined to take the risk of his per- 
ceiving the double meaning of her words, and, 
throwing all the significance she dared into her 
expression, she said, in a comparatively firm 
voice, 

" You have mistaken, sir, your own position 
and mine " — ^how she prayed that he might un- 
derstand. "What answer can I give to the 
eflfrontery which dares to charge me with per- 
jury and dishonor !" 

"Tell this man that he was mistaken, then," 
exclaimed Coupland, indicating the colonel; 
"tell him that you can not be his wife." 

He did not understand her yet, and she felt 
almost indignant with him that his jealousy 
should so utterly blind him to the motives of 
her conduct. 

"What answer can I give to this madness?" 
she said again. 

"Madness !" he echoed, drawing back a pace. 

"I do not know you, sir." 

"Margaret!" he shrieked, and his heart- 
strings seemed to break in the outcry. 

"I do not know you," she repeated, calmly, 
but her eyes were fixed upon him trying to con- 
vey the real meaning of her speech. "I can 
only surmise that you are some weak creature 
who has neither courage nor faith." 

There was a tinge of bitterness in the tone, 
for she believed that she had merited more 



trust from him, in spite of the appearances 
which suggested her falsehood. 

The appearances were too strong for him. 
She declared in his presence that she was to 
become the wife of another man ; and he loved 
her with the desperate, jealous love which is 
envious even of a thought that is given to an- 
other. His was the love which was capable of 
an^ sacrifice for her sake — which would have 
served her devotedly through life — but which, 
once marred by suspicion, became transformed 
into blind and unreasoning fury. He could see 
nothing — he could understand nothing; and 
yet he loved her more desperately at that mo- 
ment than ever before. 

" Not know me ?" he cried, frenziedly. " Oh, 
then, I will probe your memory to the quick ; 
for here, in presence of General Kerr, I do de- 
liver — " 

He checked himself. What was he about to 
do ? To surrender himself, and leave them free 
to laugh at his fate ? No, he would not do that ; 
he would bide his time ; he would plot, he would 
scheme, until he had wreaked upon them all a 
terrible retaliation for this perfidy. 

"Ah! dear Lord, how he suffers!" was the 
piteous wail of her heart as she silently watched 
Jiim. 

He looked round with a mocking laugh. 

" You have heard her, sirs," he exclaimed ; 
" and you stare at me — ^you laugh at me, and 
you do not shudder at her infamy I Oh, bat I 
am only a petty soldier — a thing to carry a gun, 
to shoot down the foes of a government and be 
shot in*return. But she is a lady, and has only 
amused her leisure with my misery. Yon are 
right — it is a subject for sport. I am a fool, 
and ought to have known the treachery and false- 
hood of woman. Why, I laugh at my own folly, 
now I have grown wise by your instruction." 

And he gave vent to a hoarse laugh which, 
more than any thing revealed the frantic state 
of his mind. 

" Coupland, for the Lord's sake, remember,*' 
whispered the doctor, agitatedly grasping his 
arm. 

"Oh, I remember," was the bitter response 
of the man as he stepped close up to the unfor- 
tunate lady ; and then, in a piteously pleading 
whisper, " Margaret — save me — save me from 
myself— save me from this demon that has got 
possession of me. Speak only one word — say 
that it is all a hideous jest — say that this man 
lies — I will believe you. Ah! God knows 
how gladly I will believe your simple word, 
though your acts, your life, and all the world- 
should conspire to prove it false." 
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Colonel Strang stej^ed between them, part- 
ing them forcibly, and she dared not ntter the 
words that were qnivering on her lips. Por an 
instant it seemed to her almost better to accept 
all the consequences of a frank declaration of 
the truth of her position than to allow him to 
go away suffering so terribly from his belief in 
her falsehood. But she looked at Strang's 
threatening countenance and shrank from the 
declaration, believing that it would be Oli- 
phant*8 death-warrant. She thought, too — she 
hoped, she prayed that her silence would be the 
best proof to him of her fidelity. Unhappily 
he was unable to understand her. He saw 
Strang beside her, he had heard his announce- 
ment of their forthcoming union, and she had 
not denied it — nay, she had admitted it, and 
she would not now speak one word to assure 
him that it was false. 

"You do not answer," he said, with intense 
bitterness. "You — oh woman, I curse you, 
curse you, and I bate you." 

**And I love you," was the thought she 
dared not utter. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



DISCIPLINE. 



The wild accusations of Sergeant Conpland 
overwhelmed with agony the unhappy lady who 
was the object of them^ distressed the good-na- 
tured doctor with terror on account of the man 
himself, and struck the other listeners dumb 
with amazement at his hardihood. 

Spence imagined that he had now discovered 
the secret of Lady Oliphant's visit to the camp. 
She had been anxious, no doubt, to break off 
her intrigue with the poor soldier Coapland, 
and to save herself from the exposure which 
his passion had brought about. The captain 
pitied the lady ; but he was at that moment 
Buffeiing so bitterly from what seemed to him 
the unreasonable caprice of a woman that he 
was ready to cohdemn the whole sex, and he 
consequently pitied the discarded lover most. 

The general, while taking a somewhat sim- 
ilar view of the case, was more considerate to 
the woman. He concluded that there had been 
presumption on the man*s part, possibly enough 
warranted by too much indecision or too much 
kindness on her part, and he was sorry for both 
alike. 

But Colonel Strang, jealous, and offended 
exceedingly by the declared rivalry of a man 
of the ranks, was full of fury — fury that blunted 
bis perception, and luckily prevented him un- 
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derstanding the real position of affairs. Had 
he been chief in command, that minute would 
have been Coupland's last. He would have 
hazarded any consequence, and caused the man 
to be shot on the spot. 

The presence of the general alone saved 
Coupland's life. Furious as he was, Strang 
retained cunning enough to remember that any 
undue assumption of authority would hurt him- 
self, and fail to gain his point. Therefore, 
grinding his teeth with rage, he adopted the 
only course open to him — that of an appeal to 
General Kerr's love of discipline. 

Lady Oliphant's head was bowed on her 
hands; her shoulders rose and fell with the 
sobs which she tried so hard to suppress, al- 
though her heart seemed bursting with them. 

Coupland was glaring upon her with mad, 
passionate hate, and only the strong grasp of 
Dr. Fairlie restrained him from advancing and 
seizing her — that he might wring from her a 
confession of the perfidy which seemed so bit- 
terly plain to him. 

The colonel spoke steadily, but his tone was 
harsh and his manner fierce. 

"You have heard this man, general, with 
more patience than most men would have 
shown in your place. You have heard the in-t 
suit he has heaped upon the lady who is to be 
my wife, and you have heard her answer. You . 
can not doubt a lady's word." 

" The man risks too much to speak entirely 
without warrant," answered Kerr, coldly. 

'* He is a deserter, excellency, and a desert- 
er from a post on which the whole success or 
failure of last night's movement may depend. 
I admire your generosity, general, but pardon 
me if I think his Grace of Cumberland might 
consider such clemency a somewhat dangerous 
foe to the discipline of your forces." 

He knew exactly what he risked in uttering 
this taunt. It sacrificed whatever favor Kerr 
might have been hitherto disposed to regard 
him with, and it subjected his whole future 
movements to the careful strutiny of a preju- 
diced superior. But his rage was too intense 
for him to allow even self to mar any chance 
of retaliating promptly and severely upon the 
man who had caused the present dilemma. If 
Coupland were punished, he did not care what 
price he paid for that satisfaction. 

To his surprise the general lifted his hand, 
saluting him with every sign of respect. 

" I am your debtor. Colonel Strang, for that 
reminder of my duty." There was a curious 
curl of the lips, which might have been the re- 
sult of scorn for the man whom he saluted, or 
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of regret. for his own temporary negligence. 
"Pronounce you judgment upon the man in 
accordance with the laws which might influ- 
ence the duke were he standing here instead 
of General Kerr. You have served his grace 
longer than I, and understand his ways better." 

Strang was puzzled by this reception of his 
taunt, and he surveyed the speaker anxiously. 
But the visage of the old soldier was as calm 
and impenetrable as that of a statue. 

" I ask your pardon again, excellency, if my 
indignation has betrayed me into saying any 
thing that might be considered offensive by a 
commander who possesses my deepest esteem 
and admiration," he said, humbly. 

"Say what judgment you would pronounce 
upon the man," replied the general, in precise- 
ly the same tone as before. 

" I dare not do that in the presence of one 
who, in authority and judgment, is so much bet- 
ter qualified for the duty than myself," was the 
suave response ; and then, with an air of gen- 
erosity, '^ besides, my indignation against the 
knave unfits me to be his judge." 

The general eyed him closely, as if doubting 
whether or not ho spoke sincerely. 

" That is true, sir," he said, ** and I am again 
mistaken." 

"It is only your goodness which can cause 
you to err, excellency. But I do not appeal to 
you as our commander. I appeal to you as a 
gentleman. Ton see how this lady is distress- 
ed. I only ask your permission to withdraw 
her indoors, or to remove that ruffian instantly." 

The general turned to Captain Spence. 

^' Conduct Sergeant Coupland to the camp. 
I will accept his parole that he will not quit his 
quarters until I have had leisure to examine 
him and determine the penalty which his of- 
fense merits." 

This singular mark of favor from one usually 
so strict as General Kerr astonished eveiy body 
except the culprit, who did not seem to have 
heard any thing that passed. 

Dr. Fairlie, however, heard, and eagerly 
seized upon this unexpected chance of escape 
for his friend before the occurrence of the ca- 
lamity which he had been dreading all along — 
namely, the identification of the Laird of £1- 
vanlee. 

"Don't stand here like a fool," he muttered 
in Coupland's ear. "There never was man 
had such a narrow escape, and there never was 
one who had so little wit to profit by it." 

"I have heard, I have heard," answered 
Coupland, in a low, agitated voice, his eyes still 
fixed upon Lady Oliphant, and an expression 



of regret now mingling with the passion which 
had possessed him before ; "but there is some- 
thing I do not understand here. She was 
brazen — she ^confessed her guilt — she denied 
all knowledge of me ; but she does not carry it 
out. She is silent now and in pain. See how 
she sufiers ! Heaven ! will she not speak, and 
tell me what it means ?" 

" Come away," growled the doctor, irritably. 
"If there is anything to explain, yon will learn 
it afterward ; if there is nothing, you are an 
idiot to throw away your life for one who is so 
little worthy of it." 

Even the good-natured doctor did not feel 
quite sure that he understood the motive which 
actuated Lady Oliphant. He had only a vague 
suspicion of the truth, and he was just then too 
anxious on Coupland's account to give proper 
consideration to her position. 

Captain Spence touched Coupland's arm. 

" Come, sir," he said, authoritatively, bat not 
without kindness; "you have heard the gen- 
eral's command ; you are to accompany me to 
the camp." 

"I obey, captain," answered Coupland, con- 
fusedly; "but give me one moment. I must 
speak to her again." 

"Not now," said Spence, and with the help 

of the doctor he almost dragged the sergeant to 

the gate, where he was surrounded by a file of 

soldiers. 
« 

Coupland continued to look back to the place 
where Lady Oliphant stood, until the soldiers 
closed around him and prevented him seeing 
her. Then he seemed to wake from a trance. 
His countenance was marked with lines of pain, 
as if he had undergone some physical torture. 
He shaded his eyes an instant with his hand, 
and then turned to Spence with a ghastly 
smile. 

" I am ready, sir," he said, in a hollow voice, 
and with the submission of despair. "You 
will not require a guard for me. I will follow 
you to the camp." 

"That's the first sensible word you have 
spoken for two days," ejaculated the doctor. 
" Only be patient, and I will try to come to 
you before the night is out, and toll you the 
worst or best of your aflairs." 

Coupland nodded dreamily, and followed 
Spence, who, with the confidence of a generous 
nature, had accepted the prisoner's submission, 
and conducted him without any attendant 
guard toward the camp. 

Spence was himself sufficiently miserable to 
be ready to sympathize heartily with the dis- 
tress of his prisoner. Occasionally glancing be- < 
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hind, he saw tho man who had been lately so 
full of passion, following with hanging head, j 
dull eyes, colorless and hopeless countenance, ! 
and he felt that there were sorrows harder to 
bear than his own. 

To the good-natured young captain there 
was something exquisitely painful in the spec- 
tacle of a brave soldier so utterly dispirited as 
Coapland appeared to be. The soul seemed to 
have gone out of the man, and his silence, his 
submission, rendered his despair the more pal- 
pable. 

He slackened his pace in order to shorten 
the distance between him and his prisoner, and 
then said, kindly, 

**I wish it were in my power to help you, 
Coupland." 

**I am grateful, sir, for your interest, but — 
you can not help me," was the reply. 

^'It's not so bad as that. Come, come, 
youll— " 

He paused, looked at the man again, and did 
not say, as he had intended, ^' You'll get over 
it in time." The man looked as if he would 
never get over it. Not knowing what else to 
say, Spenco marched on in silence, wishing 
that he had been able to offer the poor fellow 
a few of those commonplace consolations with 
which some people are so glib in moments of 
misfortune. After all, he began to think there 
was a good deal of meaning in that promise of 
a better to-morrow which was usually made to 
one who was sad to-day. But then so much 
depended upon its being said with confidence ; 
and he felt that he could not say it in the proper 
spirit just now : for this man looked as if he 
had no future, and no wish for a future. 



CHAPTER XXVir. 



T7NDEB GUARD. 



The doctor rejoined the general. The lat- 
ter was addressing Colonel Strang. 

''The man has been removed, sir, as you 
desired ; and now I must ask you to conduct 
this lady and her sister to our head-quarters." 

''You can not mean, general, that you are 
to arrest two ladies under my protection ?" ex- 
claimed Strang, bewildered, and rendered most 
uncomfortable by this command. 

Kerr frowned, and his lips contracted at this 
question of his authority ; but he replied with 
the utmost courtesy, 

. "Whether they are to become prisoners or 
not, sir, will depend upon after-events. In the 



mean while, it is consideration for the ladies 
themselves which causes me to request that 
you will conduct them at once to the castle." 

" Certainly, excellency, your command shall 
be obeyed. But — " 

The general interrupted him with an impa- 
tient movement of tho hand. 

" I can understand your interest in the safe- 
ty of your affianced wife ; but for your own 
sake I must warn you to be careful that ydur 
respect for her does not involve you in the dis- 
agreeable consequences of her position as the 
daughter of Strathroy." 

The colonel saluted respectfully, but gnaw-, 
ing his lips with chagrin, and wondering what , 
might be the secret intelligence which evident- 
ly directed the general's conduct. 

"You have heard, madam," he said, "and I 
trust you will prove, by prompt compliance, that 
you are a loyal subject of King George." 

She had heard and she had understood much 
more than Strang. The general desired to re- 
move the daughters, that they might be spared 
the spectacle of their father's arrest — ^possibly 
of his death, for in all probability Strathroy 
would resist to the last. 

In the turbulent agitation caused by Coup- 
land's sudden appearance and wild charges, she 
had forgotten her father. After the last out- 
burst of her husband's fury, she had remained 
for several minutes in a species of agonized 
stupor, hearing and understanding nothing. 

From that condition she had been roused by 
the command to remove Coupland to the camp. 
She had mentally thanked Providence that he 
was- gone and still unrecognized. That fact 
afforded hope, desperate as was their position. 
It was a very faint ray of light penetrating the 
darkness which enveloped her, but it was suf- 
ficient to tempt her to venture forward evei; 
now in search of fuller light. 

The brief injunction given by the general 
regarding herself reminded her of the object 
which had brought the soldiers to the place, 
and that Strathroy was in the house. That 
quickened her with new life, for two reasons 
— first, because he was her father ; and next, 
because, if captured in her house, she feared 
that he might be capable of suspecting her of 
treachery, and avenge himself by denouncing 
Oliphant before there was time for explana- 
tion. 

"Find my sister," she said, with sudden 
composure, "and I will be ready to accom- 
pany you." 

As the colonel bowed in acquiescence, she 
turned quickly to enter the house. 
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The general intercepted her, and with stiff, 
old-fashioned gallantry offered his hand. 

" Permit me to escort you, madam/' 

She hesitated, and could not help a startled 
leap of the eyes as the thought flashed upon 
her mind that Kerr had anticipated her inten- 
tion of warning Strathroy, 

"I — ^I am only going to procure our cloaks," 
she said, with a little confusion. 

*' It is an honor to attend your ladyship even 
on 80 slight a mission," was the response in a 
tohe of unyielding courtesy. 

He did understand her purpose; but the 
knowledge of this, instead of dismaying her, 
emboldened her. She had a nature which be- 
' came the more obstinate as the opposition to 
her projects became the more powerful. She 
woidd drop down with utter exhaustion, but, 
with the fanatic spirit of her father, she would 
not yield an inch as long as she had strength 
to speak or lift a hand. 

** It is not usual, sir " — ^haughtily — ** for gen- 
tlemen to attend ladies to their dressing-rooms. 
But, since it is your excellency's will, I sub- 
mit" 

She took his hand without the slightest ap- 
pearance of hesitation. 

He inclined his head respectfully, and there 
was a gleam of admiration in his penetrating 
but not unkindly eyes as he accompanied her 
into the house. 

They proceeded to her ladyship's dressing- 
room, and he entered it with her. 

Standing in the centre of the floor, he sur- 
veyed the apartment deliberately. Not an ob- 
ject it contained escaped his scrutiny; and, 
with a polite " by your leave, madam,'* he threw 
open the doors of the massive wardrobe. He 
thrust aside the robes which were hanging 
there, without making any discovery. Then, 
turning to her, and with an air of patenial kind- 
ness which yet did not interfere with his sense 
of duty, spoke : 

*^ Yon will pardon my curiosity, madam ; it 
is almost as painful to me as to you. The 
only consideration I can show you is to take 
upon myself this unpleasant task, instead of 
deputing it to others." 

The tears started to her eyes; for she felt 
that, enemy as he was to those she loved, he 
was an honorable man and a kindly one in 
spite of his stem exterior. 

"Ah, sir," she cried, impulsively, "I wish 
you could understand my position. You would 
then — "but she checked herself. "No mat- 
ter, sir, I am grateful to you for what kindness 
j'oar da t^ permits yon to show me. You will 



not think less of me if I pursue my duty, op- 
posed as it may be to yours." 

'' I will attend you without, madam," he said 
abruptly, and his voice was not quite so clear 
as usual, and his eyes were somewhat dimmed. 

With a stiff bow he stalked out to the lobby, 
closing the door after him. 

She did not waste time. The first thought 
was of her husband, and almost while the door 
was closing she was at her desk writing. 

" Come to me to-night at the head-quarters 
of the general." 

Margaret then folded the paper roughly, and 
thinist it into her breast. Then she threw open 
the door of her sleeping-chamber and discover- 
ed her father standing, sword in hand, on guard. 
By that she knew he understood his position. 

"I can delay the attack a few minutes," she 
whispered, hurriedly. " You will find clothes 
here. Disguise yourself, and I will give your 
name as that of Mary Knox, one of my attend- 
ants. It is your only hope." 

Without waiting a reply, she redosed the 
door softly. 

Hastily donning a cloak and hood, she an- 
nounced herself to General Kerr as ready. 
They descended to the parlor in order to wait 
the appearance of Agnes. There her ladyship 
proposed to supply the general with a list of 
her attendants, lest in searching the establish' 
ment he should cause any of them unnecessa- 
ry alarm. 

"But I have not said that it was my inten- 
tion to search your house, madam." This with 
a curious smile. 

''I understand your purpose, sir, and it is 
as useless for you to attempt concealment of it 
as it would be for me to pretend ignorance of 
it," with bitter composure. 

"As you please, madam; your attendants 
shall receive the utmost consideration." 

He laid a stress upon the word attendants, 
which indicated that he already suspected her 
scheme, and her heart sickened. She did not 
show that, however, and with a steady hand she 
wrote four female names, the last being that of 
Marv Knox. 

"Mary is an aged woman, sir," she ex- 
plained, while handing him the paper, ''and 
she has suffered much in the course of this un- 
happy war." 

Agnes had been discovered by Colonel Strang 
much sooner than was desirable for her lady- 
ship's plan to rescue her father. She dressed, 
too, with ridiculous haste, and presented her- 
self with hood closely drawn, to conceal her 
eves, which were red and swollen. 
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Dr. Fairlie was pacing the garden with short 
jerky strides, already most uncomfortable un- 
der the thought of what he had done — in spite 
of the necessity which had determined his 
course. 

"Are you ready, madam?" queried the 
general. 

" Yes," she answered, rising very slowly, and 
seeking desperately for some excuse by which 
to delay the departure, knowing that nothing 
would be done until she had gone. 

She advanced toward the door, but suddenly 
halted, and, addressing Eerr with an admirable 
assumption of vexation at the inconvenience 
she caused — 

" Will you pardon me, sir ? I have forgot- 
ten something, and wish to return to my room. 
Will you permit me ?" 

** Certainly, madam." 

And again the staid old soldier accompanied 
the lady to her chambers. This time he did 
not enter, but remained without, a gaunt, im- 
movable sentinel, pa'Jent and respectful to the 
last degree. 

She rejoined him at length, carrying in her 
hand a small jewel-box, as the ostensible rea- 
son for her second visit to the dressing-room. 
He made no remark on her delay. 

In the porch, Agnes and Strang were wait- 
ing. The general escorted them to the gate, 
and there her ladyship invented another excuse 
for delay — one by which she was to profit di- 
rectly, if successful. 

She saw Johnstone hanging about the garden 
with a crestfallen air, as if he had been recent- 
ly engaged in some crime which weighed heav- 
ily on his conscience. She craved permission 
to speak to him, on the plea that she was in- 
debted to him for some casual service, and de- 
sired to pay him now, as it was doubtless to 
obtain payment that he was there. 

The permission was granted, but with a 
smile which indicated that the general under- 
stood perfectly, and pitied her attempts to de- 
lay the inevitable climax which was at hand. 

She advanced to Johnstone, and no one fol- 
lowed her. 

**Bow, and ask me for money," she said, in 
an undertone. 

Johnstone obeyed with a promptitude which 
went far to allay the suspicion of the observers. 
Lady Oliphant took out her purse, and counted 
some money into his hand. 

"This is for odd jobs you are supposed to 
have done for me. Are the horses ready in 
the tower yonder?" 

"Ay, my lady" — in the same modulated 



tone his mistress had used, while he made be- 
lieve to try the virtue of each coin with his 
teeth— "a' ready, wi* twa feeds o* com at ilka 
saddle-bow, and naething ado but slip the bits 
atween the teeth o' the nags, and awa* wi* ye." 

"I may not see you again. I am going to 
the castle — a prisoner. Give this paper to 
your master, and tell him to obey its instruc- 
tions if he would save me." 

" Your ladyship a prisoner ! Lord ! what's 
to come o* us ?" 

"Hush!" and, while giving him Another 
coin, she passed to him the brief note she had 
written for her husband. 

She walked quickly back to the gate, apolo- 
gized for the delay she had caused, and took a 
respectful leave of the general. 

The two ladies departed under the escort of 
Colonel Strang. They were to walk to their 
destination, the distance being only about two 
miles, in the direction of the camp. 

Agnes did not speak or lift her head. The 
colonel looked backward often, and when they 
were well beyond ear-shot, he whispered eager- 
ly to Lady Oliphant, 

" Is your father in the house ?" 

"Yes." 

He gave vent to a half-smothered cxclama> 
tion that partook more of the tone of terror 
than of simple anxiety for the safety of a friend. ' 

Her ladyship regarded him in silent wonder. 
His countenance became black, and his eyes 
glanced nervously backward; but he yotttn- 
tccred no explanation of his singular mood. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 



HONOBABLB POES. 



As soon as the ladies were out of sight Gen- 
eral Kerr made the tour of the grounds, and 
assured himself that every loop-hole through 
which a mouse might have escaped was guard- 
ed. 

He did not hurry. Before be proceeded to 
active measures he was anxious that the ladies 
should be well out of hearing of any thing that 
might happen. He felt sure of his prey ; but 
at the same time he gave his enemy credit for 
courage enough to stand at bay against a regi- 
ment, and for adroitness enough to possess 
some faint chance of outwitting them. 

He admired Strathroy. The difference of 
their politics, and the fact that they stood op- 
posed to each other in deadliest strife, did not 
abate the general's admirationi in the least de- 
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gree. He held the Jacobite cause in contempt 
because he believed the object a vain one, but 
he had come almost to respect it for the sake of 
this one devoted upholder of it. 

He proposed to deal with him as a foe worthy 
of the display of his utmost strength, and as a 
foe, when captured, worthy of the most courte- 
ous treatment. 

His arrangements when completed rendered 
the position of the Jacobite earl, as far as hu- 
man calculation could go, a hopeless one. The 
soldiers formed two circles — the outer one sur- 
rounding the hedges and walls of the grounds, 
the inner one surrounding the house. A party 
of six men remained on guard at the door, and 
another party of eight attended Kerr, who pro- 
posed to examine the house himself, feeling 
that it would be an honor to an-est Strathroy 
with his own hand. 

When every thing was ready, and the gener- 
al was about to enter the house. Dr. Fairlie ad- 
vanced to him. The doctor purposely avoided 
meeting the ladies, and he was now deeply ag- 
itated, although he endeavored to preserve a 
manner of dry cynicism. 

"You will save him if you can, general," he 
said, taking snuff profusely. "On my soul, 
sir, now that we have come to the point, I am 
'sorry for having told you." 

"Console yourself, doctor," answered Kerr, 
"you have done your country a service — you 
have saved the lives of thousands, perhaps, and 
that should satisfy you." 

The doctor groaned internally, and tried 
to accept the consolation that was offered to 
him. . . 

"The thousands will not thank me for it, and 
I will be eternally upbraiding myself for having 
played the traitor. You may laugh at me if 
you like, but confound me if I could have said 
a word about him were it not that I hope to 
save his neck at the last moment. Will you 
help me?" 

The general looked at him in surprise. 

" Help you, in what way ?" 

" By allowing me to dispatch a messenger to 
President Forbes." 

"Assuredly," answered Kerr, generously. 
"But remember that it is the duke who con- 
trols every thing, and yon know he is not given 
to considerations of a merciful kind where he 
thinks the interest of King George at stake." 

" I understand ,* but I will try Forbes against 
him in this case, at any rate. The man John- 
stone is to be my courier." 

Without a word General Kerr wrote out a 
free pass for Neil Johnstone to Edinburgh. 



The doctor thanked him, and withdrew to 
seek his messenger. 

Mea^iwhile Strathroy had not been idle. 

From the window of his daughter's chamber 
he had observed the arrival of the soldiers. 
Then he had heard Margaret enter the dressing- 
room, accompanied by Kerr, and he had con- 
cluded that the moment for a last desperate 
struggle had come. Her sudden appearance 
alone, and the suggestion which she had so 
briefly offered him, had presented the possibili- 
ty of escape even at this pass. 

He was now. calm, and quick to seize the 
slightest opportunity that offered to aid his pur- 
pose. There was almost nothing of his recent 
frenzy apparent, save the unnatural brightness 
of his eyes. It seemed as if all his faculties 
were restored to him in this moment of supreme 
hazard. 

He dressed himself in what gai-ments he copld 
find of female attire suitable for the character 
he proposed to assume. He covered his head 
and chin with a woolen hood, which served to 
conceal his hair and beard. Then, throwing a 
plaid loosely round his shoulders, thus conceal- 
ing his form, and also hiding the outline of the 
weapons which he carried under the petticoats, 
but ready to his hand, he boldly descended to 
the kitchen. 

There the three female attendants of the 
house were assembled, trembling with conster- 
nation at the arrival of the soldiers, and their 
evidently inimical purpose. 

The appearance of Strathroy among them 
as an old woman, very much troubled with a 
"hoast," increased their consternation; and 
when he opened the door he was saluted with 
several half-stifled screams of terror. 

"What's wrang, hizzies," he mumbled in a 
squeaking falsetto ; "do you no ken me ? Tm 
Mary Knox, an auld seiTant o* your mistress 
afore she came to this part o' the country ; and 
I just came the day to take my place with the 
rest o' ye. Odd, if ye gang skirling at that 
rate, folk will think I'm a warlock or a witch, 
and burn me at the Cross." 

" We dinna ken ye," exclaimed Sarah, Lady 
Oliphant's maid, "and we want to have nae- 
thing to do wi' yon. I'm sure the mistress 
would never send for sic an auld body as 
you." 

"Ay, but she didna send for me. I just 
came mysel' ; and when she was going awa 
enow she bade me come down and take care o* 
you young thoughtless creatures, when there 
was such a lot o' soldier-lads about the place. 
Now, I'm just to warn you that Til no eJlovr 
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ony capers in this house. Sae take care what 
you do, or 111 soon let the mistress ken." 

The girls were so much frightened, that even 
to them it had never occurred that they might 
turn the distress of the house to account and 
find sweethearts among the soldiers. The sug- 
gestion, therefore, of the ancient dame touched 
their sense of the ridiculous, and they laughed 
hysterically. 

Strathroy felt that he had gained a point. 
Whatever suspicion the girls might have enter- 
tained at the first moment of his appearance, he 
had overcome it by the natural power of mim- 
icry he possessed, which had enabled him to as- 
sume to perfection the character of a suspicious 
and particular dame. 

" I just want ye to mind wha I am," he said, 
anxious to impress on them his name and sup- 
posed position in the household. '* I'm Mary 
/Knox, an auld servant o* your mistress ; and 
whether she is here or far awa. 111 see that yon 
do your duty by her." 

Before any reply could be given they heard 
the heavy tramp of feet in the passages, which 
betokened the approach of the soldiers. 

The girls screamed, and clung to each other 
in affright. Strathroy seated himself in an arm- 
chair by the fireside, and snatching up a book 
which lay upon the dresser, opened it upon his 
knee. The book was the Bible, and he bent 
over it with the appearance of one who had 
been deeply studying it for some time. 

** Now take care what you do," he said, look- 
ing over the book at the girls, ** and mind what 
my name is if ony body speirs — it's Mary 
Knox." 

The footsteps approached, growing louder 
and more distinct at every instant. They halt- 
ed several times, and there was an interval of 
silence indicative that the men were searching 
the chambers which they passed on their way 
to the kitchen. Then the heavy tramp was re- 
sumed, and every step seemed to strike a blow 
at the heart of the fugitive, who was crouching 
in the chair, his eyes fixed upon the open pages 
of the book, but seeing nothing of its contents. 

He was accustomed to moments of extreme 
peril ; and yet his heart palpitated wildly, and 
again his pulse seemed to stand still, while ev- 
ery sense of watchfulness was strained to its 
limit. 

They came nearer and nearer, and every 
tread seemed to be planted on his heart. He 
glanced at the window, but escape by that 
means was impossible ^ for outside he saw the 
glittering bayonets and breastplates of the 
troopers waiting to receive him. He glanced 



at the door, thinking even yet of making a bold 
dash through the midst of his enemies, and by 
the very hardihood of his attempt overcoming ' , 
them. ^ 

It was only a few moments that intervened 
since they had first heard the sound of the ap- 
proaching footsteps, and yet it seemed as if an' 
age of agony had passed. Suspense transforms 
seconds into hours. 

It afibrded time enough for him to survey the 
whole course of his life. Capture was of little 
consequence to him as an individual ; but to 
him, as the representative of King James, it 
meant the ruin of the cause for which so much 
had been sacrificed ; it meant the destruction 
of many noble families, the heads of which had 
determined to remain faithful to the last, and 
who were even then only awaiting his signal to 
give their lives for the cause. 

Why was he there — in this position of hope- 
less peril— -while so much depended on his safe- 
ty ? The thought lacerated his breast like a 
sharp knife, that he had permitted his personal 
jealousies to interfere with the duty he owed 
his master, although that duty had seemed to 
him the leading influence in all he had done. 

Had he not been unnecessarily cruel to Marr 
garet ? Had he not been harsh beyond meas- 
ure in his inteiference between Agnes and the 
man she loved ? What would it have profited 
his cause had these two unhappy women sub- 
mitted to his projects as entirely as he had done, 
himself ? Nature had directed them otherwise, 
and he had attempted to turn the course of na- 
ture into the channel which seemed to tend 
most directly toward his own purpose. 

What ha4 been the result ? Failure on ev- 
ery hand. Nature had proved the strongest, 
and his attempts to turn its course had brought ' 
misery to his children — whom he loved, harsh 
as his conduct had been toward Ahem — lind had 
brought him into his present imminent danger. 
Had he remained in the ruins of the cathedral, 
as Colonel Strang had instructed him, he would 
have been at this moment comparatively safe. 

He became bitterly conscious of the folly he 
had committed — ^bitterly conscious that he had 
ovei'stepped the bounds of a parent's authority. 
He saw, with the superhuman clearness with 
which the dying are gifted, the errors and mis- 
takes of his past life; and his withers were 
wrung with agony that the wisdom came too 
late for him to profit by it. 

It ser^'ed, however, to render him calmer in 
mind than he had been for a long time. He 
reviewed his position with the cold deliberation 
of one who has acknowledged to himself tha( 
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the end is at hand, and who prepares to make 
the manner of his death atone for some of his 
former sins. 

"Halt." 

The command seemed to ring through the 
hoase like a thunder-peal. The girls screamed, 
sobhed, and hugged each other for protection. 

Then followed the sound of arms rattling on 
the floor as they were grounded ; and the door 
was thrown open by General Kerr himself. 

He surveyed the apartment quietly, as if to 
discover whether or not there were any other 
means of egress than the door and the window. 
Next he examined the four persons who were 
present, holding in his hand the paper on which 
Lady Oliphant had written the names of her 
domestics. 

Ho slowly called out the names, and as they 
were answered he bade the bearer of each ad- 
vance. After a careful scrutiny and a few triv- 
ial questions, they were permitted to pass from 
the chamber unharmed, much to their own as- 
tonishment. 
* The last name was that of Mary Knox, and 

when it was called Strathroy and the general 
were alone in the kitchen, the soldiers on guard 
at the door. 

Carefully maintaining his assumed character 
of an old woman, Strathroy rose at the sum- 
mons, mumbling some unintelligible words to 
himself, and making a dog*s-ear mark on the 
page of the book which he had been pretending 
to read. He closed the book with an energetic 
snap, as if irritated by the interruption. 

'* What's your will wi* me, maister ?" he said, 
in a quavering falsetto j ** ye canna mean to 
harm an auld wife like me, that might be your 
granny." 

So perfect was the mimicry that Kerr, al- 
though previously satisfied as to the identity of 
Mary Knox, was for a moment taken aback, 
' and hesitated. But recovering himself instant- 
ly, he placed his hand on the man*s shoulder, 
and said, with a grim smile, 

"The mask is well played, my lord; but I 
was prepared for it. Lewis Murray, called 
Earl of Strathroy, I arrest you for high treason 
in the name of King George." 

There was an instant of deathly stillness. 

The Jacobite glared upon his captor with 
savage fury, his form rising, at the same time, 
to its natural height, as if instinctively prepar- 
ing for a struggle, although the will had not yet 
exerted its power over the limbs. 
^ The next instant, and before any suspicion 
could be formed as to his purpose, he reached 
the door with one bound, closed and barred it. 



He had looked to. the form of the bolts npon 
entering. A heavy chest stood behipd the 
door, and with the strength of frenzy he wheel- 
ed it round, so that it might assist the bolts 
and strengthen the barricade between him and 
the general's men. 

The movement was so sudden that it was ac- 
complished before Kerr comprehended its pur- 
port. He was not left long in doubt, however, 
for he had barely time to produce a pistol and 
examine its priming when Strathroy confronted 
him, his disguise thrown oif to aiford him more 
freedom of action, and his arms ready for at- 
tack or defense. 

"For two minutes we are but man to man. 
General Kerr," he said, in a low, steady voice, 
"we are equally armed, and before your men 
can break down the door one of us will be 
dead. Before we try which it is to be, I ask 
you to give me a fair start of your blood- 
hounds, and so save for George of Hanover the 
life of his worthiest general." 

The soldiers were already battering at the 
door, but it happened to be one which had been 
brought from the ruin of an ancient mansion, 
and was constructed of strong oak, so that it 
would not yield readily to the force brought to 
bear against it. 

**My life is devoted to the service of the 
country," answered Kerr, coldly, leveling his 
pistol. 

"And mine to the service of the king," cried 
Strathroy, taking aim. 

The men stood only three paces apart, the 
weapons leveled in such a manner as apparent- 
ly to render escape impossible for either. 

It was not a duel — not even a question of 
attack and defense; it was suicide the men 
were about to perpetrate, for each might have 
placed his own weapon to his head and fired 
with as much prospect of a haimless issue as 
there was for them in accepting combat in their 
present position. 

Kerr understood that from the first ; Stra- 
throy, excited as he was by the extremity of his 
peril on all sides, became sensible of it the in- 
stant he raised his pistol. They were both men 
of honor, and the certainty of death to both 
made them feel that this was murder, and not 
honest warfare. 

Instinctively they hesitated — fingera touch- 
ing the triggers. 

" My death here will be of no advantage to 
you," cried Strathroy, "for it will cost your 
own life. I have offered you terms — " 

"And I have answered yon," intermpted 
Kerr, composedly. 
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" So be it," rejoined the Jacobite j ** at least 
let us fire together. Count three with me." 

There was no time for argument. The men 
were still battering at the door, which was giv- 
ing signs of yielding. 

The opponents spoke together deliberately, 
believing that they were counting out the term 
of their lives. 

« One— two— " 

The report of a musket- shot rang through 
the house, accompanied by a crash of glass. 

** Treachery!" shrieked Strathroy, as the 
pistol dropped from his grasp, exploding harm- 
lessly on the floor, and his right arm fell help- 
less to his side, pierced by a musket-ball. 

Two of the soldiers, leaving their comrades 
to force the door, had hurried round to the 
window of the kitchen, and one of them had 
fired in time to rescue the general. 

Kerr, upon seeing his opponent wounded, 
lowered his pistol, and called upon him to 
yield, since opposition coald avail him nothing. 

"Finish your work," retorted Strathroy, sav- 
agely, while with his lefb hand he drew his 
sword; "you have the advantage — take it; 
for with my will you shall never take me alive." 

And, disabled as he was, he still stl)od on the 
defensive. 

Kerr regarded him with a glance of pity, 
and, replacing his pistol in his belt, rendered 
their arms equal again by drawing his sword. 

Strathroy looked at him an instant in aston- 
ishment ; then bowing courteously, he said, 

" I thank you, sir, for this lesson. Tou have 
taught me that there is honor even among the fol- 
lowers of the House of Hanover. A pass with 
me, disabled as I am, will not disgrace you." 

But before the swords crossed, the door had 
been broken down by the soldiers, and they, 
springing over the barricade, seized Strathroy. 
He was hurled to the ground, and held down 
by the grasp of four stout men. He struggled 
against them with all the vigor of frenzy, but 
he only succeeded in frustrating for a few min- 
utes the attempt of his captors to bind his limbs. 

The work was accomplished at last, and he 
lay panting, exhausted, and helpless, a prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXEX. 

CAPTIVE. 

General Kerr immediately dispatched one 
of the men in search of Dr. Fairlie. The lat- 
ter arrived presently, and proceeded to bandage 
the captive's wounds. Strathroy closed his 



eyes and groaned when the doctor touched him ; 
but it was the bitterness of his defeat and not 
his injuries that aifected him. 

** Is he dangerously hurt?" inquired Kerr, in 
an undertone, when the doctor had done all 
that his skill could suggest to relieve the pris- 
oner. 

" Ay," was the moody response ; "he is in a 
high state of fever, and it is doubtful if he will 
live a couple of days." 

" I trust he will live until I have received the 
duke's commands regarding him. His Grace*s 
courier should reach our head -quarters to- 
night." 

" I trust he will live until I have heard from 
President Forbes," muttered the doctor, taking 
snuif with an air of gloomy self-reproach. 

A litter was hastily constructed, with the 
help of some of the bed furnishings of the 
house, and on it Strathroy was carefully placed. 
He did not open his eyes or utter any sound of 
pain or objection. He seemed to be so utterly 
prostrated that he had not power to move ono 
of his limbs, even had they been at liberty. 

In this state he was conveyed to the castle, 
where the general had established his head- 
quarters. 

The building was a comparatively modem 
structure, erected on the site of an old feudal 
castle, a portion of the walls of which had been 
allowed to remain as a memorial of the past. 
The mansion was the property of a wealthy no- 
bleman who had been, by the influence of Pres- 
ident Forbes, induced to give his support to 
King George at a moment when his decision af- 
fected that of some half-dozen smaller proprie- 
tors in the district 

The mansion was surrounded by extensive 
pleasure-grounds which art and nature had com- 
bined to render most picturesque. The interior 
was furnished luxuriously, and the whole es- 
tablishment had been placed at the disposal of 
General Kerr on his arrival in Strath Tay. 

The prisoner was conveyed to a bedroom, the 
window of which overlooked a broad terrace. 
The chamber was lofty, the window large and 
unguarded. There was nothing in the appear- 
ance of the place that could have suggested a 
prison. The general, in every way considerate 
to his captive, caused the bonds to be removed 
from his limbs when the soldiers had laid him 
on the bed. A hand-bell was placed beside 
him, and he was directed to ring it if he hap- 
pened to require any thing. His lips moved as 
if he were muttering thanks for these atten- 
tions; but he looked as if he would scareely 
have strength enough to touch the bell. 
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Kerr retired with his men ; the key was tam- 
ed in the lock outside, and a guard placed in 
tlie corridor. These were the only signs of im- 
prisonment. 

Strathroy lay quite still for several minutes 
after he had been left alone. Then his eyes, 
glazed and bloodshot, slowly opened. Ho sur- 
veyed the apartment; and his haggard face 
brightened when he observed the window — it 
seemed to invite him to attempt escape. 

With an effort he raised himself on the el- 
bow of his left arm — the other rested in a sling 
fastened round his neck. He listened eagerly, 
and detected the measured tread of a sentinel 
pacing the lobby outside. He looked again at 
the window, and this time with a grim smile of 
hope. 

He rose from the bed, his lips compressed, 
and yet quivering with excitement. His ap- 
parent inertness had inspired his captors with a 
false confidence, and, believing that he was in- 
capable of any exertion, they had left him every 
opportunity to slip through their fingers. 

He advanced cautiously to the window ; his 
first steps were unsteady enough, like those of 
one who has been long prostrated on a bed of 
sickness, but they gained strength as he ad- 
vanced. 

He looked downward and his new-sprung 
hope faltered — the depth from the window to 
the terrace was at least thirty feet, and below 
there were a couple of sentinels on guard. 

He drew back quickly lest he should be ob- 
seiTed, and with darkening brow looked round 
in search of any thing that might aid his de- 
scent. There were the bed-coverings, which, 
if torn into strips, would ser^^e the purpose. But 
he had only one hand to work with. He rec- 
ollected marvels which he had heard of per- 
formed bv men with the use of their feet 
alone, and in his present strait 'teeth and feet 
might be made to take the place of his disabled 
limb. 

He returned to the bed and began to exam- 
ine the coverings, when he heard some one halt 
at the door. He threw himself on the bed just 
as the key was turned in the lock. 

He closed his eyes and listened. The door 
opened and closed. 

The visitor crossed the floor and stood beside 
him. 

** Strathroy, are you sleeping ?" was the in- 
quiry made in a low voice by the person who 
had entered. 

The prisoner recognized the voice and look- 
ed up quickly, a gleam of satisfaction and sur- 
pn'se hashing in bis dull eyes. 



"You were never Inore welcome to me, 
Strang,'' he said, hoarsely. 

The colonel looked as pale as the captive him- 
self, and there was much more hesitation and 
fear expressed in his eyes, although he endeav- 
ored to maintain his customary bearing of su- 
percilious self-satisfaction. 

*' You did not expect mc here ?" he answered 
in a cautious undertone. 

Strathroy had not expected him ; but he did 
not acknowledge that. 

** Why not, sir," he said, coldly. " Your in- 
terest and mine are close enough for me to ex- 
pect any friendly service from you." 

** Do not expect too much." There was ag- 
itation in his tone in spite of himself. 

Strathroy was perfectly self-possessed: he 
could even sneer. 

"Is it too much to expect that you will help 
me out of this scrape ?" 

"Hush," interrupted the visitor, pointing 
over his shoulder at the door; "yon may bo 
heard. It has been difficult enough for me to 
obtain access to you at all." 

"But you and I are accustomed to overcome 
difficulties for our cause" — dryly. 

"For Heaven's sake speak lower, or say 
farewell to the last hope there is for you." 

"And for yourself." 

"Never mind me. The news of your capr 
ture has spread like wildfire. It is already 
known throughout Lochaber, and the general 
is preparing to frustrate any attempt that may 
be made to rescue you.'* 

"Does he fear that?" 

" He anticipates it, while he awaits Cumber- 
land's commands regarding you." 

"Which will be to shoot me on the instant." 

" Doubtless. I only obtained permission to 
see you on the plea that I might obtain impor- 
tant disclosures from you. Have you been 
searched ?" 

" No, they have not subjected me to that in- 
dignity yet. Kerr is the first gentleman of his 
party I have met." 

" Then, if you have any papers of import in 
your possession, give them to me at once. 
The absence of any treasonable correspondence 
may be of use to you, if they give you a trial." 

He spoke with an eagerness for which there 
was no apparent cause. 

Strathroy stared at him, and laughed harshly 
in his face. 

" Do you think I am likely to deny that I 
have served my king?" he said, scornfully. 
"Tush, man, why attempt to play with me? 
Say at once you are in terror lest I have on my 
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person certain documents which may compro- 
mise Colonel Strang in my fate." 

With a wry face, and assuming the frankness 
'whiich he felt would be most likely to ser>'e. 
him at this crisis, since disguise was useless, 
the colonel answered : 

"Yes, I fear that — for your own sake as 
much as my own. Of what service can I be to 
you if I am compromised and condemned with 
you ?" 

"We shall not wait for that event. No 
message can be received from Cumberland un- 
til several hours after nightfall. Before that 
time I must escape from this place.'' 

"How? — it is impossible. Although Kerr 
gives you the appearance of freedom, he has 
every corner guarded at which escape might be 
attempted." 

"Nevertheless I must escape, and you must 
help me." 

"In what way ?" — reluctantly. 

"Before you leave the room you must aid 
me to form these bed-coverings into ropes; 
then at nightfall you must, on some pretense 
or other, remove the sentinels from the terrace 
yonder." 

^'But you can not make the descent with 
one arm " — vaguely searching for any excuse. 

"Leave that to me. The gain is worth the 
risk, at any rate, and I would rather break my 
neck in leaping from the window yonder than 
fall under the hands of the hangman." 

**But what of the papers?" 

"I have none about me." 

Strang regarded him with surprise and sus- 
picion, apparently fancying that the wounded 
prisoner desired to play him some trick. 

" None ? Are you sure ?" 

"Absolutely none. Is not that agreeable 
tidings for you ?" — sarcastically. 

The colonel appeared to breathe more free- 
ly, and his whole manner underwent a change. 
Instead of the alarmed accomplice he now as- 
sumed the air of an injured friend. 

" It is certainly most agreeable tidings. I 
expected that you carried about with you 
enough to hang yourself and a hundred honest 
folk besides. But what tempted you to throw 
aside the directions I gave you ? While in the 
ruins of the cathedral, you were safe, and I 
could have helped you back to the Highlands. 
I told you to remain there until I came." 

" No matter why I failed to adhere to your 
directions. I am a prisoner at the head-quar- 
ters of General Kerr, and you must get me out 
of my plight." 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders, as if he 



were asking some invisible arbiter, "Did you 
ever hear such an unreasonable old fool ?" 

"I will of course do what I can to serve 
you," he said, with the air of one who is com- 
pelled to undertake an unpleasant task, and 
who has little hope of its success. " But as to 
withdrawing the sentinels, that will be daffl- 
cult." 

"You must do it, however." 

" Must ?— What if I can not ?" 

This time Strathroy shrugged his shoulders, 
and he grinned savagely — although he seemed 
to relish the discomfiture of his lukewarm 
friend. 

"In that case a packet of documents, which 
wiirshow beyond doubt the real service Colonel 
Strang has rendered to the House of Hanover, 
will fall into the hands of General Kerr. I 
have left it in the keeping of one who will use 
it without hesitation when my peril becomes 
known." 

The colonel's visage became livid, and, de- 
spite the fierce efforts he made to control him- 
self, his form trembled. 

"That was a curious arrangement to make," 
he faltered; "who is the person you have 
trusted with the papers ?" 

"Thatismyaifair." 

" Surely it is mine also." 

" You were disposed to repudiate it a minute 
ago," 

"Never — I was only delighted, for your 
sake, that you had nothing which might in- 
crease the proofs against you ; and I am only 
anxious now, for your sake, that no ill-advised 
friend should mistake the meaning of the trust 
you have given him in parting with our corre- 
spondence." 

Strathroy again laughed mockingly in his 
face. 

"On my soul, Strang," he said, contemptu- 
ously, "I believe you would have left me to 
my fate, but for the lucky circumstance that I 
had foresight enough to render your safety de- 
pendent on mine." 

Strang gnawed his lip, and nervously made a 
stride across the floor and back to the couch 
of his wounded friend. 

"You are suspicious — I can not blame you," 
he said jerkily, and again assuming a tone of 
frankness: "I will be honest with you; I 
would not desert a friend in need to save my 
own neck a thousand times." 

" Your honesty is apparent " — dryly. 

" Believe what you will of me, I have been 
true to yon and to your cause. But I have 
not your fanaticism or fidelity — whichever you 
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please. I can not reconcile myself to go down 
with a sinking ship while there is a fair chance 
I offered me of reaching land." 

**I believe that." 

*^ Well, give me credit for speaking honestly. 
The Stuart cause is utterly wrecked ; you choose 
to go down with it ; I prefer to float with the 
victors. I never professed any thing else : I 
joined you because I hoped that you would 
win, and you offered me high terms for my 
service. You have used me as your spy, and 
I Ijiave been faithful to you. But don*t blame 
me if, now that the wreck has come, I try to 
save myself." 

There was bitterness and more real honesty 
in this confession — miserable as the revelation 
was — than Strang had ever before displayed. 
The Jacobite felt that it was sincere, and, despite 
the loathing which it inspired, he admitted that 
the man had acted according to his lights, and 
merited pity and contempt, but not retaliation. 

"Well, save yourself then," answered Stra- 
throy ; ** but to do that you must get me out of 
this place." 

Strang, agitatedly, took another turn across 
the floor. . 

*'I will do my best to help you," he said, 
sharply, halting beside him again; "but on 
condition that when you are safe beyond these 
walls you will place in my hands every scrap 
of paper that could implicate me in your con- 
spiracies." 

Strathroy did not answer immediately, and 
the colonel proceeded urgently. 

"Do that, and it will not only save me, but 
it will also save your daughters. You can not 
hesitate to make one effort — your last perhaps 
— to protect them ?" 

"I accept your terms," replied the prisoner^ 
calmly. "Insure my escape, and you shall 
have back every proof that I possess of your 
share in my work. But remember, afterward 
we meet as foes." 

"Agreed," was the colonel's joyful response. 

Thereupon with good-will and much haste 
he aided Strathroy to tear up the bed-cover- 
ings and form them into a rope long enough to 
enable him to descend from the window to the 
terrace. This rope was concealed beneath a 
counterpane which had been kept whole, and 
spread on the bed, for the purpose of deceiving 
any casual visitor to the apartment. 

It was arranged that when the colonel had 
succeeded in withdrawing the sentinels from 
the terrace he was to throw a pebble at the 
window, and that was to be the signal for Stra- 
tlirojr to descenH, 



That understood, Strang retii-ed, and the 
prisoner waited with what patience he could 
command for nightfall and the signal. The 
hours wore away with cruel tardiness. 

Feverish, and weak from the effects of his 
wound and the loss of blood, a prisoner in the 
hands of enemies who had long ago pronounced 
death as the least penalty merited by his de- 
votion to the cause of an exiled king and a fu- 
gitive prince — Strathroy did not even now de- 
spair. He did not know that the prince him- 
self had abandoned the enterprise, and that he 
had written from Glenbiasdale informing the 
faithful followers who had met at Ruthven in 
Badenoch, that, finding he could do nothing 
for them in Scotland, he intended to proceed 
to France and there to engage the court to 
give them effectual and powerful assistance, 
or at least to procure for them such terms as 
they could not hope to obtain otherwise. 

That was the miserable culmination of a 
venture in which so much chivalry and so much 
devotion had been displayed. 

Strathroy was ignorant of this decision of 
the chevalier, and ho still hoped to turn the 
fortune of war in favor of his master, with the 
aid of the clans who were even then gathering 
at Auchnacarry. He clung to that hope when 
hope was worse than vain — ^when it was mad- 
ness involving the lives and happiness of all 
who might be influenced by his enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



ON THE BACK. 



After leaving Dr. Fairlie, a doubt haunted 
Coupland, and made his whole nature writhe 
with the torture of self-inflicted shame. 

Oh, if it could be that the events of the past 
few hours should prove only a hideous night- 
mare, from which he should awaken to find 
Margaret smiling upon him, loving him and 
bidding him look forward to the bright to-mor- 
row for which they had been both struggling 
through such dense darkness ! 

. If it could be that some wretched jest had 
been played upon him to prove his faith, or to 
pave the way to his emancipation from the dis- 
guise under which he had been obliged to hide 
himself for nearly a whole year past ! 

How he would blame and curse himself for 
the cruel words he had uttered, for the shame 
and scorn which he had heaped upon her. He 
sickened at the bare shadow of hia own re- 
morse, and yet he was thrilled with delight. 
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Any penalty, any Buffering, would have been 
gladly yielded to, if he could only find her true. 

But that was impossible — and the anguish 
with which he felt it to be so made him grind 
his teeth. He was not asleep. He was a pris- 
oner following Captain Spenco to his prison at 
the camp. The ground was solid under his 
feet; he recognized the mountain headlands 
around him ; he saw the Tay winding its glit- 
tering course through the valley ; and by-and- 
by he perceived the smoke rising frpm the fires 
of the encampment. 

No, he was awake; the sun had risen as 
usual ; the world was going on in its ordinary 
coarse, and Margaret — his wife ! — had declared 
herself false ; had denied all knowledge of him, 
and owned herself the affianced bride of an- 
other man I 

And yet there was no earthquake ! the hills 
and the valley and the river were all the same 
to-day as they had been yesterday. Toothing 
around him seemed to be in the least discon- 
certed by the terrible calamity which had be- 
fallen him, and he was bewildered by the strange 
sameness of nature, while such a horrible revo- 
lution had been wrought in his life, and thought, 
and heart. 

Margaret false — Margaret deny him! — it 
seemed as if the sun ought to have shuddered 
down from its place and brought the world to a 
close. 

These were the thoughts and feelings which 
were thrilling the breast of Sergeant Conpland 
as he patiently followed Captain Spcnce back 
to the camp. 

" I need not place you under guard," said 
Spence, taking leave of him ; *' you have given 
the general your word, and I know you will 
not break it." 

Coupland regarded him with such a weary 
and vacant expression that the captain repeat- 
ed his words. 

"Thank you, sir," was the abstracted reply; 
'' I think you may trust me. But I am changed 
somehow — ^I can not answer for myself to-day 
as I could have done yesterday. I will try to 
prove myself worthy of your confidence and 
the general's." 

*' Remember it is a soldier's honor that is at 
stake, and that will help you." 

" Honor and glory — ay, these are words to 
tempt men to brave deeds" — ^bitterly; "but 
when the heart is worn out they lose their mag- 
ic. Folk are dazzled by the soldier's glittering 
arms and gaudy dress, and envy him the brill- 
iant career that is open to him. But they do 
not count upon the sacrifice ho must make of 



every personal hope, and how the suffering of a 
private wrong niay goad him into ^pom of ev- 
ery thing that is called honor and glory. Do 
you think the poor wretch, starving and shiver- 
ing in a trench, with death on every hand, cares 
a straw for glory ? He does his duty, perhaps, 
but under his breath he curses war and those 
who make it." 

"You do not think that, Coupland," said 
Spence, compassionately ; "and I will still ac- 
cept your pledge not to quit the camp. You 
are upset ; you have been badly treated, I am 
certain. Some day you shall tell me all about 
it, and perhaps I may help you to a better hu- 
mor. I have suffered too." 

The kindliness of these words did more to 
restore the man to a healthier mood than al- 
most any thing else could have done at that 
moment. It made him feel that it was worth 
an effort to presence the respect of such friends 
as Spence. 

When the captain quitted him to return to 
the head - quarters of the general, Coupland 
stretched himself on the ground, pressing his 
brow on the earth to cool its feverish throbbing. 
He endeavored to compose his mind, and to 
realize calmly the whole circumstances of the 
position in which he was placed. 

Was there any thing left that was worth liv- 
ing for — any thing which might be accepted as 
a proper reward for all the torture of mind and 
body which he had to endure? In the first 
outburst of his despair he had refrained fi'om 
delivering himself up, in order that he might 
have time to concoct some dire revenge that 
should strike his faithless wife as pitilessly as 
her falsehood had stricken him. But already 
that project appeared to him in its proper light, 
as contemptible and degrading. 

He could not dispel the thought of it alto- 
gether, however, and at intervals there would 
come sharp spasms of spleen, which filled him 
with a mad desire to retaliate with all the re- 
morseless fury of a demon. At these mo- 
ments he felt that he was capable of any atroc- 
itv. 

But, again, the strange look she had given 
him — the curious sound of her voice rose to his 
memory like a vague shadow. There was 
something he did not understand, and he strove 
with intense eagerness to give the shadow form. 

Hours passed — ^hours full of anguish to him 
in the varying moods of regret, fierce rage, and 
troublous doubt. 

At nightfall he heard his name called by one 
of the soldiers of Sergeant Byan's company, a 
man named Martin. 
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He rose to meet him, and the soldier held 
out a scrap of paper. 

/"I've been looking for you, sergeant," said 
Martin, **to give you this." 

"What is it ?"— indifferently, and anxious 
to be left to himself. 

"A letter, I suppose ; Dr. Fairlie gave it to 
me when he heard that I was to ride over to 
the commandant with dispatches from the gen- 
eral." 

" From Fairlie ?" 

"Ay; and he told me to say he had got it 
from Johnstone. Have you heard the luck 
we've had ?" 

"What luck?" 

" Why, weVe laid hold of Strathroy at last." 

And, laughing with pleasure at the victory, 
the soldier went away. 

Coupland stood dumb. Her father a pris- 
oner — his doom was certain. He felt his blood 
leap with satisfaction. Strathroy had been the 
first cause of his disgrace, and justice had over- 
taken him at the moment when Coupland was 
ready to welcome any ill that would cause Mar- 
garet pain. 

His next thought was one of shame that his 
patnre had become so far debased as to find 
satisfaction in the evil fortunes of one who 
had fought bravely and faithfully for a weak 
cause. 

He winced under the contempt with which 
he viewed himself, and involuntarily he crush- 
ed in his hand the paper which had been deliv- 
ered to him. That reminded him of it, and he 
hurried to one of the camp fires to read it. 

His eyes started in his head and his cheeks 
burned when he read the brief message from 
Lady Oliphant, imploring him to come to her 
that night at the castle. 

The revulsion of feeling from doubt and in- 
dignation to renewed faith and hope rendered 
him for a little while incapable of moving. 
Then he started forward to hasten without an 
instant's delay to the place of assignation. 

He had only made a few paces when he halt- 
ed in dismay, remembering that he was on pa- 
role not to quit the camp. 

A second breach of discipline — a second 
breach of trust — would be inexcusable, and 
would inevitably draw upon him the extreme 
penalty which he had already braved. He 
stood quite still ; but his mind was racked by 
the contending influences of his passion for Mar- 
garet and his sense of the obedience which he 
owed to General Kerr— obedience which confi- 
dence had rendered imperative. 
But, aa asaal, passion proved too strong for 



discretion. She called, and he obeyed, al- 
though death marked every step of the way. 

He delayed until the night was at its dark- 
est, and then he escaped from the camp, hurry- 
ing in the direction of the general's head-quar- 
ters. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SUSPENSE. 

A 6ILLT woman will breed more mischief 
than a downright wicked woman. Poor Agnes 
had just wit enough to perceive that she had 
been very silly and very weak; and she felt 
now like a remorse -stricken criminal. The 
thought of all the harm she had done by giv- 
ing way to her miserable petulance drove her 
quite frantic. She was ready to do any thing 
— to kill herself — ay, greatest sacrifice of all, 
she was ready even to surrender the hope of 
seeing Laurence again, if she only could undo 
the evil she had done. 

But that was impossible. Impossible — ^what 
a hideous meaning the word conveyed to the 
unhappy girVs mind. She hid her face on the 
bed, and half choked herself with the coverlet, 
in the effort to suppress the wild cries with 
which her heart was bursting, lest they should 
disturb Margaret. 

At times she would look up, and with eager 
yearning gaze at her sister's pallid face, wish- 
ing that she would speak, wishing that she 
would lash her with reproaches and scorn. 
That would have been so much more endura- 
ble than this terrible silence. 

But Margaret uttered no complaint. She 
was restless and anxious ; she would walk up 
and down the room, then halt at the window 
and gaze forth as if watching for something. 
She would sit down for a few minutes, and then 
rise with a start, as if inaction were torture'; 
and always she seemed to be listening vrith 
painful intentness for some sound that she 
dreaded to hear. 

She acted as if she were alone ; the presence 
of her sister seemed to be quite forgotten ; and 
to the remorseful conscience of Agnes this ap- 
parent ignoring of her existence was the keen- 
est of all rebukes. 

There is always terror — awful because it is 
so vague — in the darkness which no ray of 
light penetrates ; always despair in the misery 
which no glimpse of hope relieves. It was 
such darkness and such misery which snrronnd- 
ed Lady Oliphant. The combination of evil 
events was so potent that her arms seemed to 
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be broken, and she felt incapable of lifting one 
of them in self-defense. It was the mere sense 
of life that sustained her — instinct, not hope, 
that gave her power to think or act at all. 
Yet these events were so trivial in themselves 
that singly they might have been easily over- 
come ; a few words of explanation — one cour- 
ageous act — would have sufficed; but com- 
bined' they seemed irresistible. 

After the first sensation of resentment at the 
unworthy suspicion with which she was regard- 
ed, no anger lingered in her breast toward the 
husband who had so cruelly doubted her, or to- 
ward the sister who had with such mad folly 
hastened forward the climax she so dreaded. 

It was almost a relief to know that the very 
worst had happened. Like one lying on the 
threshold of the grave, and conscious that the 
great change was inevitable, all wrathful senti- 
ments disappeared, or assumed their proper as- 
pect of pettiness undeserving of a thought at 
such a moment. 

She knew that consolation and relief for such 
distress as hers were only to be found in perfect 
faith ; but it is so hard to keep one*s self warm 
with the thought of summer when one is ice- 
bound and numbed by the frosts of mid-winter. 
The strong can do it : the weak too often fail. 

She staid longer than usual at the window as 
the deepening shadows of the gloaming dark- 
ened the earth and crept into the chamber. 
She watched the trees gradually lose distinct- 
ness and melt into one black mass ; she watch- 
ed the mountain tops slowly fade into a waving 
line of gloom against the sky ; and her sorrow- 
ful heart interpreted the sough of the wind 
through the trees as the melancholy cry of 
some sympathetic spirit pitying her condition. 
It was a relief to catch a glimpse of the moon, 
rising in a pale mist and breaking the shadows 
with her beautiful, sad light. 

Then Margaret felt some one's arms inclasp 
her waist, and looking down, she saw Agnes 
kneeling beside her with white, upturned face. 

"Will you not speak to me, Madge?" said 
the girl, huskily, and like a little child plead- 
ing for pardon. "I have kept very quiet all 
day, but I am frightened as it grows dark, for I 
feel that I have done something very wicked. 
Oh ! will you never be able to forgive me ?" 

Margaret, suddenly recalled by this passion- 
ate appeal from the depths of her own bitter 
reflections, did not for the moment comprehend 
her sister, and stared at the penitent one with 
a sort of dull surprise. But presently she lift- 
ed the girl in her arms, and in a low, weary 
kind of voice, 
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" You did not know what harm you were do- 
ing, Agnes — the blame is mine. I see now how 
much better it would have been to tell you ev- 
ery thing. I was trying to spare you some 
anxiety ; and it was a help to me to think that 
you were not suffering too. It was a mistake, 
but it was difficult to avoid mistakes ; Malcolm 
had chosen such a strange course." 

"Malcolm?" exclaimed Agnes, half afraid 
that her sister's reason had become affected by 
her misfortunes. 

"Yes," was the quiet answer, "Malcolm." 

Believing that she might now speak freely, 
she told her sister the strange story of Oli- 
phant's rescue, and of the course he had chosen 
in order to prove his fidelity to the Govern- 
ment. Agnes learned for the first time the 
real meaning of all that had appeared so n^ys- 
terions. She saw the wretched position in 
which her sister had been placed, and vexed 
as she had been with herself for the petulant 
treachery of the morning, she felt ten times 
more vexed when she became aware of the 
baseness and stupidity into which she had been 
betrayed. There was an element of joy, too, 
in the discovery ; and it would not have been 
easy to measure the proportions of her satisfac- 
tion in knowing that Laurence was honest, and < 
of regret in the sense of her own weakness, or 
to say which feeling preponderated. 

"And I have dared to doubt you," was her 
exclamation, her arms clinging fondly round 
Margaret's neck. " Oh, Madge, Madge, if you 
had only told me before ; but no, you were 
right, it was not safe to trust me. I see what 
a silly creature I have been, and maybe — may- 
be I would have involved Spence in our trou- 
bles. But " — setting her pretty teeth close, as 
if she were making up her mind to desperate 
resolves — " let me do something — let me try to 
do something to show you how sorry I am." 

"Hush." 

The door opened, and a servant entered with 
lights. 

Every possible respect was shown to the la- 
dies' by command of the general. They were 
treated with no further restraint than in being 
requested not to leave the chambers which had 
been allotted to them ; and in every other way 
they were regarded as guests rather than as 
prisoners. 

The lights were deposited on the table ; the 
servant presented a letter to Lady Oliphant 
and retired. 

The letter was from Spence, a few lines hur- 
riedly written, but full of sad import to the two 
women. 
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** I must not como to you, and it is better 
so ; for I never could speak what I wish to tell 
yon. Strathroy is a prisoner, and — I do not 
know how to form the words, they stick on the 
pen as much as they stick in my throat. But 
it is better you should know it at once. — To- 
morrow, 

"You will understand what that one word 
means. If we could only obtain time, I believe 
it possible to sare him. A message has been 
sent to Forbes praying for his ^d; but we 
most have time. Try to see my uncle ; if de- 
lay be in his power, you will persuade him to it. 

" Clommand me in any way that may serve 
you. L. S." 

The sisters understood the meaning Spence 
wished to convey in the word ^^ To-morrow,*^ 
and although they were prepared for informa- 
tion of this character — ^had been prepared for 
it any time this last ten months — ^it appalled 
them both. 

The first shock over, Margai*et endeavored 
to concentrate her mind upon the suggestion 
supplied by her friend. Agnes, in utter dis- 
may, sat trembling and watching her. 

Her resolution w^as soon taken, for it was 
plain that an appeal to the general was the 
only course open to her. There was nothing 
to be expected from such an appeal, little to be 
hoped for from it. Strathroy had played too 
prominent a part in the rebellion for any clem- 
ency to be shown him by the victors. But 
desperate as the chances were. Lady Oliphant 
had too much of her father's spirit of devoted 
loyalty to fail to put them to the proof. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



▲N APPEAL. 



Genebal Kesb was seated at a table busy 
writing. Within convenient reach of his hand 
was a case of pistols, ready for any emergency ; 
A variety of papers, arranged in methodical or- 
der, lay before him. 

Dr. Fairlie stood opposite, a very dismal ex- 
pression on his kindly face. He was biting his 
nails viciously, as if that would help him to 
solve the riddle that disturbed his thoughts — 
how to help Strathroy ? 

The apartment was large, and the modem 
taste of the proprietor was visible in its decora- 
tions and furniture, although there remained 
various interesting signs of its antiquity. An 
ancient gallery at one end contrasted cnriously 



with a large new-fashioned window beneath it. 
The window was covered with silk curtains, 
and gave egress to the terrace overlooking the 
garden. The gallery served as a means of 
communication with other parts of the house, 
and as a "musicians' loft" on festive occa- 
sions. 

At length, with an irritable gesture. Dr. 
Fairlie spoke : 

"How long is it since yon received the 
duke's dispatch ?" 

"About half an hour ago, and measures have 
been already taken to carry out its instruc- 



tions. 
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"You are resolved, then, that the execution 
is to take place in the morning?" the doctor 
went on in an unhappy humor. 

" I have no alternative," answered Kerr, de- 
cisively. "My instructions are explicit — to 
give him no quarter if he refused to deliver up 
all who were involved with him in the conspira- 
cy. He has refused — as I knew he would; 
and if he lives until to-morrow Cumberland 
must be obeyed." 

"I hope he won't live, then — I am sorely 
vexed that you find it necessary to be so un- 
comfortably prompt in settling accounts with 
Strathroy. I believe if there were time al- 
lowed for a petition we might save his head, in 
Spite of all he has done." 

" I would join you in the petition willingly, 
for he was a brave soldier. But think of some- 
thing else — how is her ladyship ?" 

" The capture of her father has cruelly afflict- 
ed her, and I do not know how to tell her that 
the verdict has been so speedily pronounced." 

" She has guessed it already, I dare say ; so 
you need not trouble yourself. What of her 
sister?" 

" Poor child, she can scarcely move or speak, 
she is so bewildered by the combination of mis- 
fortunes which has befallen them. She blames 
herself for it all, on account of the foolish pet in 
which she revealed herself to you. There is no 
medium with a woman, sir ; it's either all right 
or all wrong with her — I love you or I hato 
you." 

And the doctor emphasized the remark with 
the help of his snuff-box. 

** She was ignorant, then," said Kerr, " that 
the rebel was in the house." 

"She was ignorant of every thing. Lady 
Oliphant kept the secret and the sorrow to her- 
self." 

" She is a brave woman. I admire her conr- 
age and devotion, and I wish I could help her," 
commented the general, rising. " But we mnst 
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strike promptlj, for I have already received in- 
telligence that an attempt is to be made to res- 
cae Strathroy. We have doubled the guard, 
and every soldier has been instructed, on peril 
of his life, to let no one pass forth without my 
written order, and to shoot any one who may 
be seen prowling about the place.'* 

There was a slight disturbance in the pas- 
sage without. The door was thrown open and 
!Lady Oliphant appeared, flushed with the ef- 
fort she had made to pass the attendant, who 
attempted to detain her. 

**I must see the general," she said, firmly. 

At a sign from the latter, the servant retired 
and permitted her ladyship to enter. 

*^ She knows the worst,'* thought Fairlie, as 
she harried past him and imploringly addressed 
Kerr. There was eloquence in her despairing 
gesture and piteous tones. 

"Forgive me, sir, for forcing my way to you 
— ^I know my visit is untimely, and that I have 
come to ask what you may not have in your 
power to grant. But in despair we clutch at 
feeblest rays of light, and try to cheat ourselves 
by fancying it is not dark. They tell me that 
— that my father is to die to-morrow." 

"Such are the duke's commands," answered 
Kerr. 

"But I have come to you, sir," she went on, 
**to implore you to be merciful to him — to 
grant him only a few days' respite, until we 
can communicate with fiiends who may have 
influence with the Government." 

" I grieve to say, madam, that it is impossi- 
ble to delay." The words were uttered with 
evident difficulty. 

She dropped on her knees before him, clutch- 
ing one of his hands, and clinging to it as one 
drowning clings to any thing that may promise 
help. 

"Mercy, general, mercy!" she cried, in wild 
agitation. " It is only a few days I am begging 
for him. I know that he is guilty in your eyes 
— ^I do not try to exculpate him. It is mercy 
I am suing for, and I dare not speak of justice. 
Ah, sir ! your hair is white like my father's, and 
your heart is kindly. You too might have had 
a daughter like me. Think of her placed as I 
am, and say what should be the answer of the 
man to whom she knelt, as I to you ?" 

"Rise, madam, rise" — huskily, and turning 
a\tay his face. 

"I can not rise till yon have answered me. 
It is a very little boon I crave — only a few days 
of life for one who is no criminal farther than 
in being the too faithful follower of an unhappy 
king. You are strong— you will be merciful. 



Stretch your authority a little way, and give 
me time to plead his cause before the stern 
judges who have condemned him unheard." 

"If honor permitted me to stretch the limit 
of my duty," replied the general, kindly, but 
with a resolute tone, "trust me, madam, it 
should be done for your sake. I pity you-7-I re- 
spect him ; but what you ask I dare not grant." 

" Then Ueaven receive his soul, and pardon 
those who doom him !" she murmured solemnly, 
clasping her hands, while her head sunk for- 
ward on her breast. 

"Try to comfort her, doctor," whispered 
Kerr. "I have never found dutv so hard to 
fulfill as mine to-night." 

The general quitted the room, unable longer 
to endure the spectacle of her misery. 

The doctor took snuiF, and regarded the 
down-stricken woman pityingly. 

" Comfort her," he muttered. " Time must 
do that ; he is the only comforter of despair. 
There is only one prescription for her ailment 
— accept the inevitable and look to the possi- 
ble." 

He advanced, and, taking her gently by the 
arm, assisted her to rise. 

"Rouse yourself, my poor child," he said, 
tenderly ; " before morning your father will be 
beyond the influence of all your prayers and 
tears. He has been too seriously wounded to 
survive the night. Rouse yourself, then ; leave 
him to the unfailing mercy of Heaven, and think 
of your own affairs — of Oliphant." 

"Thank you — ^good true friend," she sobbed, 
with a painful effort to smile ; " you have never 
doubted me." 

The doctor was glad to see that she could 
make an effort to shake off her lethargy, and 
he spoke with a degree of cheerfulness, although 
earnest enough at the same time. 

" I will doubt you immediately, unless you 
show yourself worthy of my confidence by be- 
coming calm, and ready to face the dangers 
which surround you. Yoa once told me that 
every woman was a hero, and upon my soul 
there never was a woman who had so fair a 
chance to prove herself one as you have to- 
night." 

She drew breath and quietly began to wipe 
her eyes ; then, with more firmness than the 
kind-hearted friend could have expected from 
her, she answered him : 

" I will obey you, sir ; I wipe away my tears 
— I have done with them. I think of my fa- 
ther as already beyond the reach of mortal pain. 
The dead need none of our care, none of our 
sorrow — it is the living who need all. Show me 
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what is to be done, and jon will find me calm 
and subtle as the foes we have to cope with." 

The doctor opened his eyes wide, and took 
sndff in an ecstasy of admiration. 

" St. Andrew and ^scalapius be my wit- 
ness," he cried, *'I begin to take your boast 
spoken in jest as sober earnest. Listen, then ; 
there is one person much to be feared on your 
hnsband's account, a foe treacherous and un- 
scrupulous — Colonel Strang. He already more 
than suspects the real character of Sergeant 
Coupland, and he has issued orders for his ar- 
rest on a charge of treason. If Oliphant does 
not escape before midnight, he will be a pris- 
oner in the morning." 

''I am not unprepared for this," she said, 
composedly; "I have every thing i*eady for 
our flight. He will be here presently, and we 
will escape together." 

The doctor, instead of being pleased by this 
information, started as if a mine had been 
sprung at his feet. 

" Oliphant coming here !" he gasped. **^s- 
culapius again bear witness, I think fate itself 
is against us. He will be shot — Oliphant, I 
mean — shot before he gains entrance, or, if he 
does get in, he will be shot afterward — that is 
much the same thing." 

*' I will go and meet him, then," she said, 
excitedly. 

"You can't," was the bewildered response; 
" Strathroy is here, and you will not be permit- 
ted to pass forth lest you should communicate 
with the rebels, who threaten a rescue. I dare 
not leave the general, and I have sent John- 
stone post-haste to Edinburgh. What, in the 
name of all the saints in the Calendar of Medi- 
cine, is to be done ?" 

He sat down, pressing his head between his 
hands, as if quite beaten by the complexity of 
affairs. 

"There is one friend you have forgotten," 
she said, after a moment's reflection ; " Cap- 
tain Spence will help us." 

The doctor bounded from his chair with an 
exclamation of delight. « * 

* * That's the man. Your head is cleared than 
mine, after all — I shall end my admiration of 
you by marrying somebody. The captain will 
go, and he will take two or three men with 
him, so that they may use force, if necessary, 
to compel Oliphant to abandon his mad purpose 
of seeing you here to-night. Courage, courage, 
madam, and hope still." 

With that assurance the doctor hurried away 
to execute the mission upon which the safety 
oflilg friends depended. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

WAITING AND WATCHING. 

Shs was to wait ; she was to be calm ; she 
was to check the outburst of emotions which 
were thrilling her whole body with pain. 

For a little while she stood quite motionless ; 
and her eyes became dazed with the distrac- 
tion of her thoughts. The walls of the big 
chamber, with their heavy hangings, seemed to 
be closing around her ; the high roof seemed 
to be lowering down upon her, threatening to 
suffocate her. 

With an effort to shake off the oppression 
which was prostrating her, she advanced to the 
large central window beneath the gallery, part- 
ed the curtains, and looked out upon the ter- 
race and gardens beyond. 

The moon was scattering the mists — an un- 
fortunate and yet fortunate circumstance ; for 
while it rendered Malcolm's approach still more 
perilous, it would afford his friends a better 
chance of discovering and detaining him. 

Sentinels were pacing the terrace, and others 
were stationed at various parts of the garden. 
The place was guarded at every point, owing 
to the rumor of a meditated attempt to rescue 
Strathroy from the hands of his captors. 

She drew back, trembling as with cold. Her 
husband's life depended upon the most trivial 
accident; her father was in this house — ^near 
her — perhaps within sound of her voice — dy- 
ing, or living to perish under a traitor's doom ; 
he who had been only too loyal. A few steps, 
perhaps, would carry her to his prison, and yet 
she dare not go to him to pray with him — to 
comfort his last moments with a daughter's love. 
All the harm which he had wrought was for- 
gotten and forgiven in view of the wretched 
fate which had overtaken him. She thought 
of him only as the parent to whom she owed 
duty and love. 

"How hard it is to say *Thy will be done,* 
when the heart is bursting," she sobbed, striv- 
ing to dry the tears which came as a blissful 
relief. "My poor father — ah! forgive me 
whatever wrong I have done you, whatever 
pain I have caused you. I am so weak and 
helpless, that I can only weep and tremble in 
the grim presence of the mysteiy, death.'* 

She blamed herself in these moments of in- 
tense suffering ; she did not blame him at all. 

But other thoughts — anxious ones though 
they were— came to her relief. She had prom- 
ised to think of the living — Malcolm was to 
be saved. That thought quickened her despair, . 
and gave her strength. Immediately her mind 
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became absorbed in eager speculations as to the 
probability of the doctor's success. Would ho 
be in time to intercept Malcolm ? If he should 
be delayed by any adverse event — if he should 
fail to find Captain Spence— or if Strang should 
meet him and suspect his purpose, what would 
be the consequence ? 

Or, worse still, if Strang should find her in 
this place, and detain her, so that it would be 
impossible to join Malcolm in his flight ? 

That catastrophe was possible — nay, prob- 
able. But being foreseen, how might it be 
prevented? There was one chance ; she would 
write to the* colonel, and make an appointment 
to meet him at an hour remote enough to af- 
ford plenty of time for her escape. 

Fens, ink, and paper were on the table, and 
excitedly she sat down to write the assignation, 
which was to save her from an encounter with 
the foe who was at present most to bo dreaded. 
She seized a pen and — held it poised over the 
paper, hesitating. 

If she wrote at all, it must be in a tone that 
would satisfy Strang of her willingness to ful- 
fill the engagement he had forced upon her. 
She must write a love-letter to the man she 
loathed! How her whole nature revolted at 
the task! But that was the only way to pre- 
vent him taking active measures until the morn- 
ing. It would allay his suspicions as to the 
identity of Sergeant Coupland, and it would 
make him believe that she was contented with 
the arrangement he had made. 

She was desperate ; she threw aside all hesi- 
tation, and attempted to proceed. But how 
was she to begin ? 

With painful deliberation she traced the let- 
ters — " My dear col — " Then she stopped, re- 
flected, and began again. 

** My dear Colonel Strang — " 

She could not advance beyond that; she 
sickened at the lie she was writing. 

*'I can not do it I" she cried, passionately, 
and threw the pen.away, prepared to brave any 
consequence rather than subject herself to this 
new degradation. 

She did not look again at the paper ; she did 
not touch it, but rose with a heart full of sick- 
ness at the thought of what she had been about 
to do. 

"Who goes there?" 

It was the voice of one of the sentinels on 
the terrace that suddenly disturbed the silence 
of the place, and instantly directed her thoughts 
into another channel of anxiety. 

"Merciful powers!" was her mental ex- 
clamation ; "it can not be Malcolm I*' 



** Stand, in the king's name." 

That was another voice, and farther away. 
It was followed by a hurrying of feet, and pres- 
ently a gun was fired. 

With a half-scream she sprang forward, drew 
back the curtains, and dashed open the win- 
dow. A stream of moonlight glanced upon 
her as she stood gazing eagerly into the gar- 
den in search of the cause of alarm. 

At first she saw nothing ; but she heard meti 
shouting one to another, and the rustling of 
branches indicated that a hot pursuit was be- 
ing made after some unfortunate intruder. 

Another gun was fired ; the shouts became 
louder, and her cheeks blanched, while her 
pulse seemed to stand still. 

Presently she descried a man dait forth from 
a clump of shrubs, and run in the direction of 
the house, as if he had suddenly doubled upon 
his pursuers, and so gained a temporary advan- 
tage. But it was only temporary. Foui: men 
burst through the shrubbery and followed close 
upon the fugitive's heels. 

" It is Oliphant," she cried, frantically ; "and 
they will kill him — kill him, there before my 
eyes. God — save him !" 

She turned away her head shuddering, and 
covering her face as if to shut out the hideous 
sight that threatened her reason. 

There was a momentary lull — inexplicable, 
horrible. She feared to look, and yet the veiy 
horror of the position possessed some strange 
fascination, which seemed to attract her eyes 
to the scene in spite of herselt 

She looked again, and saw them. His back 
was against the tree ; the soldiers were sur- 
rounding him, and he was struggling desper- 
ately against them. They did not fire upon 
him now — the sight of his uniform evidently 
influenced the men with a desire to arrest him 
alive. But they assailed him with the butt 
ends of their muskets, and he only escaped the 
blows aimed at him by an exertion of the most 
desperate agility. 

By a sudden movement he broke through 
tlreir midst, and again made for the house. 
The inen followed ; but he, quickened by the 
imminence of his danger, distanced them. 
One only kept any thing like pace with him — a 
tall brawny fellow, who, sword in hand, seemed 
determined to outrun him. The race became 
virtually a trial between the two. 

The fugitive changed his course wherever a 
tree or bush afforded him a chance of outwit- 
ting his follower ; but the latter gained on him 
in spite of all his efforts, and the seiftinels were 
gradually hemming him in again. 
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The wrctdhed wife was a spectator of all. 
She saw him falter at last, uncertain in what 
direction to fly ; she saw the other bound for- 
ward and shorten the distance between them. 

"Is there no escape — no help?" she cried, 
madly, shrinking back. 

The general's pistols were still on the table ; 
she saw them, and clutched one with the firm 
grasp of despair. She did not know what she 
was doing ; her brain had been wronght up to 
fever-heat. 

She saw the pursuer and pursued close to- 
gether; the sword raised as if to strike him 
down. 

" I can bear no more," she muttered, with 
clenched teeth. " They shall not kill him." 

She took aim, quick, and fired. The flash 
and the smoke blinded her. 

There was a loud shout ; she staggered back- 
ward, not knowing what she had done, uncer- 
tain whether the ball had struck the fugitive 
Or the pursuer, and she sank on the floor in- 
sensible. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



TH£ LAST EFFOBT. 



Stbathroy eagerly watched every change of 
light, from gloaming into darkness ; he noted 
every deepening shade, and welcomed it ; for 
it brought the moment of hope nearer. 

Food was brought to him in the interval, 
and he partook of it sparingly, giving the at- 
tendant the impression that he was unable to 
eat on account of his weakness. 

The doctor visited him, and was alarmed by 
the feverish state of the patient, although he 
felt that it would be as well for him if he should 
not see the morning. 

An orderly entered, and announced that 
General Kerr was coming, to make an impor- 
tant communication ; and the prisoner signified 
his assent by a movement of the lips. 

The general arrived, and, in a brief but not 
harsh manner, told him that the duke had ap- 
pointed the following morning for his execu- 
tion. 

'*I expected nothing else,*' was the Indif- 
ferent comment of the condemned man. 

'* You do not wish to live ?" said Kerr, look- 
ing at him earnestly. 

"I do not wish to die; but I am ready," 
was the resolute answer, although the voice 
was feeble. 

" You may live yet, if you will give the Gor- 
ernment wAai Information yon possess as to the 



names and hiding-places of the rebels who are 
still in arms." 

'*What?" thundered Strathroy, starting up 
in the bed and glaring fiercely at Kerr, entire- 
ly forgetting his real and assumed weakness. 
"Do you make this proposal to me? By 
Heaven, sir, I respected you until this mo- 
ment." 

The general bowed his head, ashamed of the 
I proposition he had made. 

"I have discharged the task which was im- 
posed upon me. I knew that you would treat 
the oifer with scora, and I can not urge it upon 
yon. Be assured, sir, you retain my respect, 
although I may have forfeited yours." 

"Give me your hand, general," said the 
Jacobite, sinking back on the bod, and then 
grasping the hand which was frankly placed in 
his. "You should have been my friend; as 
it is, you have made me sorry that you are a 
rebel." • 

Even now he persisted in using the terms 
which reversed their positions. He recognized 
only one degree of loyalty — that which devoted 
life and fortune to King James. 

General Kerr was too considerate to heed 
this ; and he answered, quietly, 

" If there is any service I can render you, 
command me." 

"Thank you. There is nothing, unless it 
be to ask you not to let me be disturbed during 
the night, more than a vigilant watch may ren- 
der necessary." 

The general assented, and respectfully took 
his leave. Strathroy lay with brow contracted 
and teeth clenched. That night was to decide 
his fate and the fortune of his cause. He felt 
that his strength was uncertain, and that it might 
fail him altogether when he stood most in need 
of it. Moments of unnatural vigor were suc- 
ceeded by such utter prostration and helpless- 
ness that he could not reckon upon being able 
to command five minutes of sustained exertion. 

That was so much the more against him, and 
so much the more to be overcome ; he feared 
nothing — ^he only doubted the issue of the ef- 
fort he was about to make. 

Lights had been left with him ; but they 
were inconvenient, for they would betray him 
whenever he approached the Window. He ex- 
tinguished them, and theii seated himself by 
the window, watching for Strang's signal. 

The hour of darkness passed, and the moon 
began to rise. Still there was no sign made by 
his confederate. He began to distinguish the 
forms of the sentinels beneath ; and that was a 
bad symptom, for it suggested that they would 
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easily discover him in attempting to descend 
from the window. 

It was stupid of Strang to delay so long, for 
he jeopardized the whole scheme hy not acting 
before the moon rose. 

The prisoner listened, and watched the fig- 
ures below monotonously pacing to and fro. 
By-and-by there was a heavy tramp of feet and 
the sound of voices, as the guard was changed. 
No doubt the colonel had been waiting for this 
change. 

But another hour passed, and still there was 
no signal that the time was ripe. 

Strathroy impatiently rose, staggered, and 
had to lean against the wall for a few seconds, 
to recover breath. He was very weak — miser- 
ably weak. It could not be that Strang was 
counting upon his weakness and meant to play 
the traitor? 

The suspicion acted like a spur to a jaded 
horse. He started forward, drew his impro- 
vised rope from its hiding-place, and secured 
one end of it to the bed-post. He carried the 
rest to the window, and waited again, watching 
eagerly all that happened below. 

He would wait half an hour longer, and then 
he would make the venture, whether Strang 
helped him or not. 

He observed a man climb the wall and drop 
into the garden ; then he heard the challenge — 
two guns fired, and saw the sentinels in pursuit 
of the intruder. 

No doubt this was a ruse effected by the col- 
onel to withdraw the guards. No signal was 
given yet; but tUls was the moment to put his 
project in force, if it were to be accomplished 
at all. . 

He opened the window stealthily. There 
was confusion among tho men below, and noth- 
ing indicated that he was observed. 

He dropped the cord over the window — the 
confusion in the garden seemed to be increas- 
ing. He scrambled over the sill, clutched the 
cord with his legs and his one hand — then slid 
down to tho terrace. 

As his feet touched the ground a shot was 
fired from an open window close by him — there 
was a shout and a moan, followed by a brief si- 
lence. Then more shouting, and a rush of men 
toward the terrace. 

He looked about ; there was no place where 
he could hide; an exclamation from the sol- 
diers suggested that he had been observed, and 
in despair he darted in at the open window. 

He found himself in the large chamber where 
his daughter lay stunned by the horror of what 
she had witnessed and done. He did not per- 



ceive her, however ; he thought the place was 
unoccupied, and he drew breath, relieved. 

But that instant of relief served also to re- 
mind him how feeble he had become. He was 
giddy, and his limbs faltered. Yet it was tan- 
talizing beyond measure to succumb, now that 
he had got so far. It was only another effort 
— a little more strength, and there was a chance 
of safety yet. 

"Aha, treacherous dogs,'* was his mental 
exclamation, glancing toward the terrace, 
** wounded, shattered trunk as I am, I will out- 
wit you yet. I must have strength, if it be 
only to crawl from this place to some kennel, 
and there breathe my last." 

He heard voices and approaching footsteps^ 
He did not know which way to turn — he open- 
ed one of the side doors, which revealed a cor- 
ridor. But not knowing where it might lead 
to, and fearing to encounter in it any of tho 
soldiers or attendants, he turned back, leaving 
the door partly open. 

He observed the gallery with the heavy hang- 
ings on the wall — that promised him temporary 
concealment, at any rate, while it did not take 
him far from the garden by which he still hoped 
to escape. 

He pushed open a small door, and luckily 
discovered the narrow staircase which gave ac- 
cess to the gallery. He ascended with what 
speed his necessity inspired, reached the gallery, 
and hid himself behind the hangings. But he 
was gasping for breath, and loaned against the 
wall, feeling that he could not have proceeded 
many steps further. A shadow deepened upon 
him. Had he made his last effort ? Was the 
end so near, and the master still a throneless 
king? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A FAIR COMRADE. 



The curtains which hid Strathroy had scarce- 
ly ceased to rustle when Sergeant Ryan, Cor- 
poral Hodge, and half a dozen men rushed up 
the terrace and dashed into the room, breath- 
less and fierce. 

"Are ye certain sure ye saw him come this 
way ?" demanded Ryan, excitedly, when he had 
glanced round without discovering the fugitive. 

"Didn't you see yourself I" retorted the ser- 
geant, disappointed. 

** How could I, when that bullet went whis- 
tling through my sleeve and nearly kilt me, and 
blinded me entirely ?" 

"Do you keep your .eyes in your cuff?'* 
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sneered Hodge. " I tell you I saw him run in 
at that window there, and I'd have been up to 
him if I had been as near it as you were. 
There's an open door ; he is off that way. After 
me, two of you." 

And, followed by two of the men, the corpo- 
ral disappeared through the open door-way — 
the same which Strathroy had examined. It 
' was Strathroy the corporal had observed, and, 
in the distance, mistaken for Oliphant. 

" The rest of ye see where them other doors 
lead to, and I'll keep guard here," said Ryan. 

The soldiers proceeded to explore the house 
as directed, fortunately missing the entrance 
to the gallery stair. Left alone, the sergeant 
proceeded to examine the apartment carefully. 
He stumbled upon the pistol which Lady Oli- 
phant had fired and instantly dropped. 

** What's that now ? A pistol, and warm too, " 
he exclaimed, picking up the weapon. *'Be- 
dad, this is the thing that nearly settled Ser- 
geant Ryan's affairs. There's traitors here, 
then, anyhow, and — melia murdher ! — a woman 
in a faint. Poor creature, she's been frighten- 
ed out of her seven senses." 

He proceeded to raise Lady Oliphant from 
the floor, and the movement roused her. 

'*Is he dead?" she murmured faintly, and 
shuddering as the sergeant placed her on a 
chair. 

" No, ma'am, there's nobody dead yet," an- 
swered Ryan, consolingly; **but there will be 
by-and-by. " 

The strange voice had the effect of still fur- 
ther recalling the circumstances under which 
she had succumbed. She looked up, and rec- 
ognized Ryan as the roan who had played so 
friendly a part on the occasion of her visit to 
the camp. 

"Ah, it is you," she cried, quickly; **and 
you are his friend — ^you will save him." 

The sergeant drew back, opening his mouth 
and eyes wide with astonishment and indigna- 
tion. 

" Is it me ye ax to save the ugly gossoon ? 
He is here, then, up there maybe," looking at 
the gallery. — " I'll show ye how I'll save him !" 

And furious at the insinuation that it was 
possible for him to have any compunction for 
a traitor, he sought the means of reaching the 
eyrie where he presumed the fugitive had found 
refuge. But she sprung after him, and caught 
his sleeve. 

" It was Coupland," she gasped ; '' there was 
no treason in his purpose. He came here to — 
to see me." 

Bjran halted, regarded her suspiciously. 



scratched his head, and then a broad grin 
gradually overspread his good-natured counte- 
nance. 

"That's it, is it, ma'am?" he said slowly, as 
the idea dawned upon him that he had been 
hunting a lover instead of a rebel. ' * Coupland 
hisself, and on a tryst with you ? Oh, bedad, I 
begin to understand now, and I've been mar- 
ring honest sport. Bad luck to him. Why 
couldn't he stop and tell me.' Hold a bit ; 
I've seen you before, ma'am. In the camp, 
wasn't it?" 

"Yes, yes; you will save your comrade?" 
she answered, imploringly. 

The sergeant saluted her respectfully, but 
with a sly twinUe in his eyes. 

"Make your mind easy, ma'am j I'll do my 
best for ye both. Coupland's a lucky boy to 
have the likes of you after him ; but I'll help 
him like a fair comrade." 

"Thanks, thanks," she said, fervently, and 
pressing his hand in gratitude. Then, as she 
saw him take the second pistol from the case 
on the table, and raise the hammer as if about 
to fire, she added, in alarm, 

" But what are you doing ?" 

"It's all right, ma'am," was the deliberate 
answer; "be easy, and stand behind this cur- 
tain here." 

She took the place indicated ; but watched 
him eagerly all the time. 

He advanced to the window and fired. 

"That will bring back your men!" she ex- 
claimed, in alarm. 

"It's that same I roeaf^, ma'am. Hide 
yourself— here they are." 

As he spoke, Corporal Hodge and the oth- 
ers, attracted by the report of the pistol, rushed 
back to the room. 

" Have you seen him ?" shouted Hodge. 

" Sure enough he has just gone by, running 
for the vmlly and I fired after him.'* 

"Arid missed — as usual." 

"Bad scran to it, you can't always hit the 
mark yourself. After him now, and don't 
stand palavering," returned the sergeant, with 
mock bluster. 

" Come on, lads," shouted Hodge ; " the fel- 
low won't get off so easy, if I can only set my 
eyes on him." 

The bragging corporal rushed down the ter- 
race and off in the direction indicated. The 
soldiers followed him, and Ryan, grinning at 
the success of his subterfuge, watched them 
disappear among the shrubbery. 

" You can come out now, ma'am," he said, 
turning back to her ladyship. 
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She came forth from her hiding-place and 
cagerlj advanced to him. 

'* Yon have been a true friend to ide and a 
true comrade to Conpland," she whispered, hur- 
riedly ; " and if I live you shall have proof of 
my gratitude.'* 

''All right, ma'am ; sure he would have done 
the same for me if I had been as lucky as him. 
Yon can see him in safety now. The boys won*t 
be back for an hour anyhow — I'm going to give 
them a walk for the benefit of their health." 

Chuckling with satisfaction at what he had 
done, Ryan saluted the lady, and marched off 
in the track of his men. 

She listened to the fading sound of his foot- 
steps ; then passed out to the terrace and scan- 
ned the scene before her with eager eyes. The 
moonlight enabled her to distinguish objects 
clearly for some distance, although many black 
and fantastic shadows intervened. The wind 
was hushed ; she still heard in the distance the 
tramp of feet and the sound of voices ; but Mal- 
colm made no sign of being near. 

She began to think that he had retreated 
from the place when the soldiers had entered 
the house ; or that he might be hiding in some 
nook from which he had not observed their de- 
parture. 

She stood with the moonlight streaming upon 
her, hoping that he would see her and approach. 
She thought of calling to him — checked the 
impulse lest others should hear, and at last 
yielded to it. 

"Malcolm," she called, timidly — then loud- 
er, as there was no response — "Malcolm." 

Out from the shadow of a projecting portion 
of the building a man advanced slowly. 

Her heart bounded with passionate joy and 
fear. He was there — safe, for a few moments 
at the least. 

" In — in !" she whispered, excitedly. 

He entered the chamber, not uttering a 
word, and obeying her with something of the 
bearing of an automaton in his movements. 

She closed the window, and drew the curtains 
with nervous haste. 

His clothes were disarranged; he was hat- 
less, his hair disheveled, and his visage hag- 
gard. He looked fatigued — there was not the 
slightest buoyancy in his step, not a gleam of 
hope or pleasure in his eyes. He seated him- 
self—or rather he dropped on a chair by the ta- 
ble — it was the same which she had occupied 
when attempting to write to Strang. He 
breathed heavily, and he did not speak yet. He 
was like one so utterly exhausted, that he was 
indifferent to every thing around him. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



A BBIDAL GIFT. 



But she turaed to him quickly, her e7es.glis- 
tening with bright tears, and her heait quiver- 
ing with the complex emotions which their po- 
sition inspired. 

''This is a bitter meeting, Malcolm," she 
said, agitatedly, " and yet I am so full of joy at 
the escape you have had that I do not know 
whether to laugh or to tremble most at your 
coming." 

A pause — ^he did not h)ok up, and presently, 
in a husky but deliberate tone, he spoke. 

"You requested me, madam, to attend you 
here. I have come, and I await the explana- 
tion which I presume you intend to giye me. 
Doubtless the explanation will transform the 
crudest treachery into the most loyal devo- 



tion. 
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She regarded him bewilderedly. - ^ 

"Is that a taunt or a jest? — No matter, I 
have not time to answer it now, for you must 
not stay here a moment longer than to say 
good-bye." 

" Is that all ?" he said coldly, his fingers play- 
ing with a scrap of paper, upon which his eyes 
were fixed. 

"When I sent for you I did not know that 
orders had been given for your arrest ; and ihat, 
in asking yon to come to this place, I was, in 
my blindness, drawing you toward the destruc- 
tion of all my plans for your safety." 

His eyes were still fixed on the paper, and 
there was a curious accent of mockery in his 
voice. 

"Are you quite sure that you did not know 
you were drawing me toward destruction ?" 

" How could I have known and sent for you ?" 
she answered, warmly, her bewilderment at his 
strange humor increasing. "As soon as I dis- 
covered the danger, I dispatched a faithful friend 
to meet you and prevent you coming." 

"It was by your direction then that Captain 
Spence and his men attempted to arrest me ?" 

" It was by my direction that they attempted 
to prevent yon approaching the general's quar^ 
ters." 

He laughed, low and bitterly. 

" I suspected as much," he said, sarcastically. 
" But you see I have eluded them, and, so far, 
escaped the kindly office which you had com- 
missioned them to undertake for me. Your ex- 
planation promises to be interesting." 

She drew back, amazed and pained by the 
suspicion which his words indicated, and yet 
unable to believe him capable of entertaining it. 
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That is a taunt," she said, sadly* ^' Can 
it be that yon do not understand my position 
yet? Can it be that throughout the hours 
-which have passed since morning — weary hours 
of anguish and suspense to me — no memory of 
the past has roused you to a sense of the wrong 
you do me ? Are you still blind ?" 

He rose to his feet, crushing in his hand the 
paper he had been so fixedly examining. His 
eyes were bright and fierce, his face flushed 
with the passion which he still endeavored to 
control. 

** No, by Heaven, my eyes are opened wide 
at last," he retorted, in a hoarse undertone; 
*'and I see you as yon are — a false wife and a 
perjured woman." 

She did not turn upon him with indignation ; 
she was too full of grief that he should have so 
little fuith and understand her so ill. The tears 
started to her eyes, and she sobbed in answer- 
ing him, 

"Ah, Malcolm, you deprive me of what lit- 
tle courage yet remains to me." 

" What courage ? Is it the courage to be- 
tray me that fails you ?" 

That stung her to the quick, and she looked 
at him angrily. 

" Dare you say that ?" 

'*! dare to repeat it," he went on, passion 
rising beyond all control. "Is it the courage 
to betray me that you fear to lose ? Peace, 
woman, your quivering lips proclaim the lie 
that you would utter. When yon bade me 
come here to learn the truth of all that seemed 
so strange to me, I shuddered in my soul at the 
thought of the cruel wrong I had done you — " 

" Think of that now ! if you have ever loved 



me. 
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"Loved you? Great Heaven, how I loved 
you ! So well that I was content to be befool- 
ed by your shallow artifices. So well, that I 
was content to believe any thing — to deny the 
testimony of my own eyes, my own ears — ^ay, 
of reason itself, rather than believe you false. 
And you knew that; you calculated that my 
love would be your best ally in cheating me. I 
came here reckless of life, reckless of the pledge 
I had given the general not to quit the camp 
again. I came to find that the rendezvous you 
had given me was another trap to insure my 
capture and speedy death. I came to find that 
at the moment when you thought my fate was 
sealed you were writing a triumphant love-let- 
ter to your accomplice, Strang." 

He thrust before her eyes the paper on which 

she had begun to address the colonel, but with 

a rory different parposo from that which Oli- 



phant had surmised. She started at sight of it, 
comprehending what a fatal proof it seemed to 
afford of the truth of his suspicions and of her 
falsehood. She pitied him and blamed herself 
when she recognized the distorted view of her 
conduct which circumstances presented to him. 
But the recognition filled her with utter de- 
spondency ; and so she only sobbed, 
" Oh, Heaven forgive you I " 
He went on, still more firmly convinced of 
her guilt by her hesitation. He spoke with the 
bitterness of one who has thrown away his last 
interest in life, and who is reckless as to what 
may befall him. 

" What was to follow this pretty introduc- 
tion ?" he said, pointing mockingly at the few 
unlucky words she had written. "Shall I fill 
up the blank which my inopportune arrival 
made in this tender billet ? This was no doubt 
the purport of what you were to write : * My 
dear Colonel Strang, — Every obstacle to our 
union being removed by the execution of the 
impertinent person you had the misfortune to 
encounter this morning, the ceremony may pro- 
ceed without delay.* Is not that the. proposed 
continuation ? Sit down, madam ; sit down 
and finish the letter. Pray do not allow my 
presence to interrupt you." 

Her eyes rested upon him in wondering pity. 
"And you can think these cruel thoughts of 
me ?" she exclaimed. 

'* Thoughts, madam ! It is not thoughts I 
argue by, but acts. Oh, if there were any doubt 
on which to rest a hope, my love would even 
now greedily seize it. and magnify it to a mount- 
ain's bulk. But there is none, there is none. 
A moment ago some one fired from this window; 
was the bullet meant for me or my pursuers ?" 
" Merciful Powers !" 

" Be silent, for I read your sin in every look. 
I hear it in every tone of your voice, that was 
once so pure and gracious to my ears. Oh, wom- 
an, your guilt stands out so clear before me that 
I scorn myself for loving you." 

He tore the paper into fragments, and scat- 
tered them on the floor. 

"This is the hardest blow of all," she said, 
with the strange composure of despair. " But 
you suffer — ^ay, you must be suffering very bit- 
terly, or you could not have spoken so, and — I 
pity yon. Think of mo what you will, but. at 
least secure your own safety. Go now. You 
can still escape by the garden. The sergeant 
on guard is your friend, and he will permit yon 
to pass. In the ruins of the cathedral you will 
find horses waiting. Speed to the coast, and 
cross to Holland. Then you will at least be- 
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lieye that I have not sought your life. Go 
without another word ; stay another moment 
and it will be too late." 

** I understand, " he replied mockingly j " you 
expect the valiant bridegroom here, and wish 
me out of the way. I am sorry that my pres- 
ence should be inconvenient. But why dis- 
tress yourself? Colonel Strang will soon re- 
lieve you of my importunities. What have 
you to fear from, me — I who am dead ? — I who 
am only the spectre of myself? What right 
have I among the living? Do not trouble 
yourself on my account, madam ; I shall return 
to my grave presently. This ugly skeleton 
shall be thrust out of sight, and yon shall be 
at ]>eace, if you can, as the wife of Colonel 
Strang." 

**Have you no pity?" she murmured, dis- 
tractedly. * ' You are killing me. " 

Neither observed that the curtains of the 
window behind them parted, and a man looked 
in upon them, watched their actions for several 
instants, and then withdrew. 

" I came to kill yon," Oliphant said, fiercely. 
'* But I will not lift a hand against you. I will 
not strike you to the earth, as in my frenzy I 
am tempted to do. No, no, madam; your 
marriage shall go forward ; and I am here to 
make you the first bridal gift — it is my life." 

**0h, you are mad!" she cried; **yon do 
not know what you are saying. Be merciful 
to yourself, and do not speak so loud. You 
will be overheard." 

But he weht on, louder than ever, regard- 
less of every consequence. 

** If you have any heart, I will wring it with 
agony ; I will fasten my memory on your soul 
as a curse that will drag you downward until 
you shall find no hope in heaven or earth. My 
biidal gift shall be the memory of one who 
sacrificed honor, ambition — every thing for 
^your sake, and who died to save you from a 
crime. Farewell, madam. I go now to sur- 
render Malcolm Oliphant, your husband, to 
General Kerr." 

He crossed to one of the doors, knowing 
that he would easily find some of the attend- 
ants to conduct him to the presence of the gen- 
eral. 

She was driven almost frantic by the revela- 
tion of the scheme of vengeance he had devised. 
She was still anxious to save him, believing that 
when the opportunity arrived for her to explain 
he would repent all that he had said. • She 
would have explained now, but moments were 
so precious, and he had already misspent too 
many. She thought only of getting him away 



from his immediate peril, trusting to the future 
to reveal the truth. 

She saw his movement, and threw herself 
between him and the door. T'hen, in a voice 
in which the tones of appeal and command 
were piteonsly mingled, she cried, 

'•There is still time for you to escape — ^you 
shall not pass this way." 

'* Stand aside," he repeated; ''you have 
made a mockery of my love, but you shall not 
balk my vengeance." 

And he attempted to force h^r from the door. 

'*0h, I can bear no more," she exclaimed, 
passionately. "Have, then, your vengeance 
to the full ; but first I shall have mine." 

"Yours?" 

He paused, struck by her words and man- 
ner, but prepared for some transparent excuse. 
The attempt to stop him on the way to the as- 
signation she had given him, and the discovery 
of the paper addressed to Strang, had sd en- 
tirely extinguished all the doubt, which had 
grown on him in the camp, of the truth of his 
suspicions, that he viewed her every act and 
word through the distorted medium of his own 
frenzy. 

"Ay, mine," she said, with all the dignity 
of one who, for another's sake, has suffered 
much wrong, and who is roused at last in her 
own defense. She was reckless now as him- 
self of the ruin of her plans for his safety. " I 
will tear the hideous scales of jealousy from 
your eyes, and show you the truth — that will 
be my vengeance!" 

" I shall welcome all the pain it may inflict," 
he said, drawing back a pace. 

"You talk to me of your love — ^your sufier- 
ing," she exclaimed. "Have you forgotten 
mine? I braved a father's curse because I 
loved you. I came with you to a land which 
held only the saddest memories for me, because 
I loved you. I have remained here where 
every generous sentiment of my nature is daily 
outraged ; I have remained here in hourly ter- 
ror for the safety of all who are dear to me, 
when I was free to depart and find a peaceful 
home elsewhere." 

" Would that you had done so," he said, bit- 
terly, but watching her with growing interest 
in her words. 

" I have overcome a woman's fears — Heaven 
help me, almost a woman's modesty, " she went 
on, her eyes flashing and lips quivering with 
emotion; "I have risked reputation — every 
thing a woman holds precious — submitted to 
a thousand humiliations of pride and self-re- 
spect — and all because I loved you. I have 
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lived with a lie upon my name, and misery on 
every hand j and all for yon ! For yon, who 
come to me now, mad with suspicions that are 
unworthy of you and dishonor me. For you, 
whose ingratitude has cut more keenly at my 
heart than all the comhined sorrows of the year 
gone hy. For you, whose weakness shames 
my lo^-e." 

He listened, with the blood tingling through 
his veins, and pulse throbbing violently. He 
had noted the changes of her voice and ex- 
pression ; he had seen the woman who a mo- 
ment before had been trembling with anxious 
fears — ^fears which he had so entirely misap- 
prehended — transformed by the consciousness 
of her truth into a queen rebuking a rebellious 
subject. There was truth in every tone and look. 

'* Can this be true ?'* he faltered, in a chok- 
ing whisper. 

''If it were false, why do I not beg yon to 
stay here and meet certain death ? If it were 
false, why have I endared your reproaches,' 
while every nerve quivered with indignation at 
the unmerited shame you heaped upon me? 
If it were false, why am I so wretched and so 
desperate now ?" 

''But this marriage with Strang — that let- 
ter?" 

" All a trick to gain time for our escape." 

He stood like one thunder-stricken — speech- 
less and motionless. The words echoed and 
re-echoed in his brain, and all the miserable 
suspicions which had blinded and maddened 
him appeared in their true light. 

" Margaret, Margaret," he cried, passionate- 
ly, "the scales have indeed fallen from my 
eyes, and I see my own nnworthiness and your 
great truth. Oh ! stoop a little in your just 
wrath and pity me — pity me, if you can not for- 
give me." 

She laid her hands on his shoulders, smiling 
sadly through her tears. 

"Ay, Malcolm, I pity you, because I know 
how yon have suffered ; and I can forgive you, 
because I love yon." 

The curtains parted from the terrace win- 
dow, and Colonel Strang stealthily entered, 
looming like an evil shadow over the reunited 
husband and wife. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

▲ GAME AT HAZABD. 

Thet were too intensely absorbed by the 
gladness of the reconciliation to be conscious 
of the shadow that lowered over them. 



In the first moments of bewildering joy, he 
saw nothing bnt the bright face that wais so full 
of love and mercy ; he heard nothing but the 
dear voice which had just pronounced his par- 
don for the great wrong he had done her. In 
his bitterness he had declared himself ready to 
welcome any pain which the proof of her fidel- 
ity might bring ; and he did welcome it — bnt 
it was more difficult to acknowledge her for- 
giveness in proper spirit. It was more than he 
had dared to hope for, more than he had de- 
served. She was so good, so true, so merciful, 
that he became in his own eyes the more un- 
worthy of her love. He was humbled, and yet 
grateful for his humiliation. 

She, looking at his face, which had been a 
little while ago so haggard and so full of bitter 
anguish — seeing it now aflame with admiration 
and delight, was too happy in the knowledge 
of the happiness she inspired to think of any 
thing else. She forgot the impending doom, 
she forgot how every moment brought it near- 
er to them, and she surrendered herself to the 
brief space of pleasure which was permitted 
them. 

"Forgiven ! — my own darling," he muttered 
huskily, holding her hands and gazing at her 
yearningly, bnt hesitating to embrace her. 

She withdrew her hands and clasped them 
round his neck — then with a passionate cry he 
folded her in his arms — all insensible to the 
evil eyes that were observing them. 

"I must live now — I must live for you, 
wife," he whispered, his voice shaking with 
emotion. "Ob, what a miserable, blind fool 
I must have been — and you forgive me ! I will 
atone -for it all yet — we shall escape together, 
and—" 

But while he was speaking — while he was 
speculating upon the future, that was to be all 
the brighter for the darkness of the past — she 
saw Strang, and understood how vain their 
hopes would prove. The opportunity for es- 
cape had been permitted to pass. 

"Hush," she whispered, quickly, "it is too 
late — Colonel Strang is here." 

Oliphant made a quick movement as if to 
advance upon the man at once, but she, grasp- 
ing his hand warningly, stood before him, turn- 
ing her face to the colonel, who was slowly ap- 
proaching. 

Strang had arrived on the terrace for the 
purpose of fulfilling his compact with Stra- 
throy ; various circumstances rendered it more 
dangerous for him to break faith with the Jac- 
obite than to keep it. He found the sentinels 
already removed, and the cord dangling from 
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the pritoner's window indicated that he had al- 
ready effected the descent. Anxious to a^nre 
himself of his escape or to learn his fate, the 
colonel had hastily reconnoitred the ground, 
and, in doing so, looked in upon the strange 
scene which was being enacted in the general's 
room. 

He tliought no more about Strathroy. He 
withdrew stealthily, and after a brief absence 
—-during which he made various important ar- 
rangements — he returned, this time with the 
intention of making his presence known. 

When Lady Oliphant recognized him, he 
saluted her calmly, witUbut betraying in ex- 
pression or manner any degree of suspicion or 
rage. He looked as if he had observed noth- 
ing, and advanced with the air of one who an- 
ticipates a welcome. 

''Ton are engaged, madam," he said, with 
assumed carelessness, **and I am sorry to in- 
terrupt you." 

^'You are too considerate, sir," she answer- 
ed, dryly, and bowing coldly. '* Have you come 
to seek me ?" 

**I have come to serve you, madam." 

Oliphant moved again, and she restrained 
him while addressing the colonel with studied 
courtesy. 

**I am your debtor, sir, for your inten- 
tions. In what manner do you propose to 
serve me ?" 

** By claiming the fulfillment of your prom- 
ise," he answered, slowly. '*I shall not ask 
you now for any explanation of what I have 
accidentally observed. Doubtless this fellow 
has forced himself into your presence." 

** You are wrong, sir ; he is here by my re- 
quest." 

She spoke with dignity and perfect self-pos- 
session. Oliphant was perplexed by her con- 
duct — he could not even guess what she meant 
to do. 

Strang raised his hand deprecatingly, and 
there was an expression of commiseration on 
his dark visage which >\iis more unendurable 
than any display of rage would have been. 

" I beseech you, reserve explanation for an- 
other time," he said, with the bearing of one 
who willingly sacrifices his own rights for the 
advantage of another ; " at this moment your 
peril is too imminent for me to listen to it." 

She bowed with mock respect. 

"You are too gracious." 

" Your presence would make the meanest 
churl so," he retorted, in a tone of respectful 
gallantry that galled Oliphant and increased 
the difficulty he felt in restraining himself. 



''Is it in bandying compliments that yon are 
to serve me ?" she queried, still politely. 

' ' Not wholly. Your father has escaped — ?* 

'* Escaped I" she cried, with fervent joy, and 
clasping her hands — '* thank Heaven I" 

The colonel sneered. 

"Your gratitude does honor to your filial 
afibction, madam, but it is treasonable." 

" He is my father — I do not care whether it 
be treason to rejoice at his safety or not." 

** I fear your rejoicing may increase the dif- 
ficulties of your position." 

" Is it a crime, then, to be glad that my fa- 
ther has eluded the merciless foes who would 
have murdered him?" she asked, tauntingly, 
and yet with a show of humility. 

"It is a crime to speak as you are doing. 
Be careful, madam, be careful, I implore you. 
You are suspected to be an accomplice of the 
rebels who have enabled him to escape, and 
your life will be the forfeit. You must go 
with me at once. I have horses ready at the 
foot of the avenue. I can guide you through 
the lines with little hinderance, and to-morrow 
you will be in a place of safety with me." 

If the man had been already assured of 
Coupland*8 identity with Oliphant, and had 
been maliciously desirous of wounding him 
while goading him into a self-denlmciation, he 
could not have discovered a better course than 
the one he adopted. 

The cool familiarity of bis tone, the assump- 
tion of a right to direct and even control the 
lady^s movements, stung him to the quick. 
Every word and look was a blow which he had 
no, means of retaliating; for the necessity to 
maintain his disguise became the more imper- 
ative as Strang's suspicion became the more 
evident. ^ 

"And I must listen to this," he groaned in- 
wardly ; but he still contrived to remain silent. 

The colonel waited for her response, with ap- 
parent confidence that it would be a ready as- 
sent to fly with him. 

" With you ?" was her resolute answer. " I 
will not go." 

The colonel's eyes twinkled viciously; but 
he still spoke with a degree of persuasion in 
his tone. 

" Will not ? You forget, madam, to-morrow 
is our appointed marriage-day. That should 
give me some authority in addressing you, even 
if the fear for your own safety has no influence 
with you. Come, madam, be wise in time, and 
go with me at once." 

"I have deceived yon, sir," she said, frank- 
ly ; " and I have already repented the deceit. 
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I never meant to fulfill the promise which yoa 
wrung from me by threat)) I was not strong 
enough to defy." 

The colonel frowned ; his voice became hard 
and threatening. 

** If you remain, it will be to perish with the 
knave who is by your side. Choose, madam, 
choose — safety with me or 'death with him." 

** Margaret I" exclaimed Oliphant, watching 
her intently. 

She smiled resignedly, then placed her hand 
in his, and looked straight in Strang*8 face. 

" I have chosen — death with him," she an- 
swered steadily. 

"My own brave wife!" murmured the hus- 
band, clasping her hand passionately. 

The colonel drew back, pallid with rage and 
humiliation — rage, that at the last moment the 
prize he had accounted won was snatched from 
his grasp; and humiliation that he who had 
been regarded as an adept in intrigue of every 
sort should have permitted himself to be so ut- 
terly befooled by a woman. Despite his fierce 
chagrin, there was mingled with his emotions 
an element of admiration for the wife who had 
fought so bravely, and who submitted to fate 
so calmly for love's sake. His loss appeared 
the greater. He felt that he might have been 
a better man thap he was, if she had only cared 
for him. 

"I understand you now, madam," he said, 
harshly; ^'your promise to me was a trick. 
My devotion, my fidelity, you have played with 
and scorned; you shall learn presently what 
my hate can do." 

He turned upon his heel, and was about to 
leave the apartment. 

But Oliphant, breaking from his wife's grasp, 
sprung after him. 

" Stay, sir 1" he cried, hotly, and for the mo- 
ment forgetting all caution. " Yon have dared 
to insult this lady, and, by Heaven, you shall 
answer for it to me!" 

Strang turned and examined the speaker 
from head to foot, with a peculiar smile upon 
his sallow visage. 

" To you ?" he said, superciliously ; " I shall 
know the right you have to demand an expla- 
nation before I give it." 

"According to your own account there is 
little time to spare, and I shall have no oppor- 
tunity save the present of demanding your 
apology. But you shall know my right ; it is 
that of—" 

She clutched his arm, interrupting him. 

" For my sake — not yet." 

He hesitated — it was difficult to comply with 



her request ; but to refuse would be only to in- 
crease the danger of both, and to gratify Strang 
by the confession he desired to obtain. 

** Very well, then," he said, with momentary 
awkwardness ; and facing the colonel again — 
" My right is that of a — friend. Will that sat- 
isfy you ? It must. Now, Colonel Strang, will 
you do me the honor to descend to my level — 
you can not lift me to yours — and try whether 
or not that sword can serve you at a pinch." 

"A duel?" — ^with a contemptuous laugh that 
was ill to bear. " You are heated, sir, and do 
not understand the absurdity of your demand." 

"Why not a duel?" retorted Oliphant, with 
forced calmness ; " we are rivals, and there is 
only one way of arranging our difficulties." 

"You are mistaken — there are other ways 
of arranging this difficulty." 

" I will compel you to adopt my view of it, 
if there is a drop of honest blood in yonr 
veins." 

"Indeed!" he said, sneeringly. 

Oliphant walked close up to him, so that his 
hand might have been laid on Strang's shoulder, 

" Colonel Strang, as an officer of the king, I 
salute your authority," he said deliberately; 
" as a man, I say you are a coward." 

The colonel started at the taunt, and the 
blood mounted to hiv cheeks. His sarcastic 
self-possession was disturbed at last. He hated 
the man so thoroughly, he felt that he had lost 
so much on his account, that the blow fell with 
double weight. He was no coward, and he 
would have liked to take vengeance there and 
then ; but he had restrained himself thns far, 
and was trying to do so still, knowing that his 
spite would obtain fuller satisfaction by leaving 
Oliphant or Coupland to a public execution 
than by striking him with his own hand. But 
the taunt stung him, and with clenched teeth 
he retorted, 

" You dare—" 

He was interrupted by the same sharp, de- 
liberate voice as before. 

'^ Colonel Strang, as an officer of the king, I 
respect your position ; as a man, I say you are 
a villain — so base that you could not respect 
the misfortunes of a lady — so base that no 
words of scorn can hurt you. But the meanest 
brute must turn or fly when it is kicked." 

With the words he struck the colonel in the 
face with the back of his hand. 

"Buffian!" growled Strang, leveling at the 
ofiender's breast a pistol which would have 
promptly decided the whole question. 

But Lady Oliphant was watching; she 
sprang between them, shielding her hosbaad. 
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"Me first!" she cried. 

Strang remained an instant irresolute wheth- 
er or not to thrust her aside and complete his 
porpose. He changed his mind, quietly re- 
turned the weapon to its place, and bow^sd 
coldly to her ladyship. 

But while he was doing so, Oliphant had 
drawn her behind him. 

'* Where two men have to settle a dispute 
which involves life, "he said, hurriedly, " a lady 
is out of place. Therefore retire, madam." 

He spoke too resolutely to be denied, and 
she drew back a few paces, alarmed and bewil- 
dered by the new phase in which adversity as- 
sailed her. 

" Now, sir," said Oliphant, addressing Strang, 
" I await your answer." 

The colonel advanced to him, and, in a 
fierce undertone, 

"Iwnikillyou." 

•* When and where ?" 

"Now — here." 

And he led the way out to the terrace, where 
they were encountered by Sergeant Ryan and 
Corporal Hodge, who saluted their officer and 
drew back, as if to allow him to pass. 

But Strang halted, and, sword in handj turn- 
ed abruptly to Oliphant, who was close behind 
him, expecting that they were to seek some 
quiet nook in the garden to arrange their af- 
fiiirs. He was consequently somewhat taken 
aback when the colonel said, gruffly, 

"Are you ready?" 
■ "What, here?" 

" Yes, here ; we could not have a better place 
for our purpose." 

The moon was shining full upon them, and 
mingled with it was the feeble light from the 
open window of the room they had just quitted ; 
their shadows lengthened and crossed each oth- 
er on the ground ; the projections of the build- 
ing, the trees and shrubs surrounded them with 
black shades ; and the curious stillness of the 
place seemed the fitting precursor of the com- 
ing storm. 

Margaret, half hidden by the hangings, stood 
at the window, silent, helpless, waiting. 

Oliphant saw that in this choice of a place 
Strang was prepared to take advantage of his 
position as an officer forced into a brawl by the 
necessity of defending himself. But as he had 
resigned all thought of escape, he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to anticipate Strang's treach- 
ery. 

" I am ready," he said, coolly ; "but I must 
find a weapon. Our friends here" — ^turning to 
Byan and Hodge — "will perhaps supply me." 



There was no answer. Ryan looked in be- 
wilderment from his comrade to his colonel, and 
felt uncomfortable. 

Oliphant proceeded with mocking respect. 

" The colonel does me the honor to desire to 
cross swords with me, and he wishes you to 
see that the game is played fairly out between 



us. 
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"Is it fight here ye mean — in the general's 
own quarters ?" shouted Ryan, more astounded 
than ever at the apparent madness of his friend 
and the acquiescent silence of the colonel. 
"Sure it's kilt and hung we'll be altogether 
for it." 

"The colonel will see to your safety; it is 
his command, and you must obey your superior, 
Sergeant Ryan. Is it not so, colonel ?" 

"I am waiting," was the response. 

" You hear ; he is generous ; he promises 
you immunity at all hazards to himself." 

" But what the divil is the row about ?" ex- 
claimed the poor sergeant, utterly unable to 
comprehend the sarcasms of Oliphant. 

"About a lady whom the colonel has in- 
sulted." 

" Oh, bad luck to it. If it's a lady's case, 
sure we can't say no. Here's a sword, my boy, 
and now — fire away." 

Oliphant grasped the weapon eagerly, and, 
saluting his adversary, spoke, 

"Now, colonel, I am at your service." 

Strang had remained grim, and apparently 
impatient for the signal to begin work. But 
he was also closely observant of every movement 
made by Oliphant. He did not seem to heed 
the presence of the two soldiers, or to cast his 
eyes once in the direction of her ladyship, so 
keen was his watch. He was thirsting for the 
man's life ; and yet, when Oliphant declared 
himself ready, the colonel, instead of seizing the 
opportunity to begin the struggle, coolly re- 
sheathed his weapon, to the amazement of ev- 
ery one present. 

" I have changed my mind," be said, with 
the utmost coolness. 

"What?" thundered the other, scornfully. 

" I will not fight with you, sir." 

" Will not ?'* 

"No, Sergeant Coupland, I will not fight 
with you until you have shown me that the 
woman is worth the risk." 

" I appeal to my comrades — is not that the 
excuse of a coward ?" 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders pityingly. 

"I have no doubt you are a brave fellow, 
Coupland, although you are at present insolent 
and unruly. But I can understand that — know- 
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ing my own chagrin in learning how this wom- 
an has made a fool of me." 

** I appeal to my comrades again. Are not 
these the words of a scoundrel who slanders a 
helpless woman, and fears to answer for his 
villainy?" 

'* I, appeal to these men also. Look yon, 
lads, and say whether I am not acting fairly by 
this fool. While this lady is under promise to 
become my wife, she coquettes with Captain 
Spence, and turns the brain of this poor fellow 
Coupland by her deceit." 

'^ It is a lie, comrades, it is a lie," shouted 
Oliphant, writhing under the pain which the 
false words gave him. 

That was precisely what the colonel bargain- 
ed for, and it pleased him greatly ; but his vic- 
tory was not complete yet, and so, with an ad- 
mirable appearance of sincerity, 

<< Prove to me that it is false, and my sword 
shall answer for the slander." 

The torture which he endured at the shame 
thus openly cast upon his wife was more than 
his prudence or sense of danger could with- 
stand. 

" I will prove her honest even to your foul 
mind, Colonel Strang," he cried, with uncon- 
trollable passion. '* Listen, comrades. Captain 
6pence is the lady's friend, and I will bear wit- 
ness to the honesty of their friendship — I, her 
husband, Malcolm Oliphant." 

The light of a malicious triumph overspread 
Strang's countenance. He had achieved his 
purpose at last : the victory was as complete as 
had been his humiliation. There was no shade 
of mercy or pity in his heart — only the fierce 
joy of tiiumph in the moment of apparent fail- 
ure. 

*'It is for this I have been waiting," he mut- 
tered, making a movement toward the end of 
the terrace. 

But Lady Oliphant rushed forward and 
seized him by the arms with a masculine grip. 
Despair and hate inspired her with a giant's 
strength. 

** Villain — ^you drove him to this. But you 
have not triumphed yet. Away, Malcolm, 
away, and I will keep this fiend back." 

'^ Arrest him, there!" shouted Strang, and 
his voice rang loud and discordant like a harsh- 
sounding trumpet. 

It quickened Oliphant to obey the injunction 
of his wife, and he dashed forward toward the 
garden, Ryan and Hodge making no movement 
to stay him. But he was confronted by a dou- 
ble row of glittering bayonets which formed an 
impassable barrier. 



He wheeled round to seek any passage that 
might have been left unguarded ; but there was 
none : he was hemmed in on all sides, so close- 
ly that he seemed to stand in a circle of bayo- , 
nets. The glittering steel flashed in his eyes 
and dazzled him, so that he could scarcely see 
the resolute faces behind, and the fingers on 
the triggers. 

He stood still, gazing hopelessly, but not 
dauntedly, around him at the fatal circle, which 
had formed so silently, and was so irresistible. 

** Trapped — betrayed I" he muttered, cahn- 
ly; ''escape is impossible." 

Colonel Strang had not made an idle boast 
when he threatened to show what his hate could 
do. He had laid his plans carefully and with 
promptitude. Soldiers had been stationed, by 
his command, at every point at which an at- 
tempt might be made to force a passage ; and 
at the appointed word they had all rushed upon 
the victim, with muskets leveled, and having 
their instructions to fire if he endeavored to 
break through their ranks. 

He understood it all at the first glance. He 
still held the sword which Ryan had placed in 
his hand ; but to have used it would have been 
to perish in dishonor, like one who feared to 
confront his accusers. 

That thought would not have been enough 
to restrain him in the heat of the moment; 
but the presence of his wife accomplished what 
no consideration for himself would have done. 
He could not subject her to the horrible spec- 
tacle of his impalement. 

She seemed to comprehend the thought which 
checked him, and throwing herself into his arms 
— clinging to him as if to die with him — she 
murmured, 

''We are lost, Malcolm, but lost together. 
•They can not part us now." 

"My poor wifel" he moaned, as he touched 
her brow with his lips. 

The intensity of regret which his tone eit- 
pressed made her sob, and hide her face upon 
his shoulder. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

IN DEFENSE. 

The pnsoner was conducted to the gnard- 
room, and was to be detained there until the 
general's pleasure should be made known. He 
gave his captors no trouble ; and in his bear- 
ing there was that perfect resignation which is 
always dignified. 

From the moment of his surrender he dis- 
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played no sign of discompostire, except when 
Margaret, attempting to follow him, was forci- 
bly prevented by the colonel. Then he had 
trembled with passion and the mad desire to 
msh upon the knave and strangle him on the 
spot. But his passion subsided when he saw 
the colonel step aside and allow her to pass 
into the hoase. 

''Since I may not go with him," she had 
said, '' I shall wait for the general — from him 
we may expect justice, and I may obtain pro- 
tection. At least, he Will deal with us honest- 
ly, and not on the dictates of private malice.'* 

Without a word, Strang permitted her to 
pass ; his regard for her had evoked the best 
and worst qualities of his nature. Satisfied as 
he was with his triumph and the prompt ven* 
geance he had been able to take for the insult 
Oliphant had offered him, the feeling was dash- 
ed by something akin to pain in the knowledge 
that it cost him the last hope of winning even 
a kindly place in her memory. He could nev- 
er approach her again save as her recognized 
crudest foe. That thought utterly extinguish- 
ed whatever good was in the man ; he sought 
compensation for his pain in pursuing, with un- 
merciful haste, the venomous course he had be- 
gun so victoriously. 

He was eager to strike the last blow ; and he 
did not doubt that the result would be all his 
hate desired. The man was already condemn- 
ed, and immediate execution must follow his 
discovery and arrest. With bitter chagrin, he 
cursed the stupidity which had made him fail 
to identify Oliphant at their first encounter in 
the camp : now he comprehended the vague 
notion of having previously seen the man which 
had haunted him. But his acquaintance with 
Oliphant, nearly a year ago, had been too slight 
to enable him to penetrate his disguise when 
they met under such peculiar circumstances ; 
for Strang had been convinced that in attempt- 
ing to escape from the sloop of war Sir MoN 
colm had perished. 

Kow that he had driven the man to reveal 
himself, there should be no blunder this time. 
By cunningly associating 01iphant*s second 
breach of discipline, and his appearance at this 
place, with the escape of Strathroy, the colonel 
bargained confidently for Kerr's acquiescence 
in prompt and decisive measures. 

He was not mistaken. The general had not 
yet recovered from the first sentiment of cruel 
chagrin at the intelligence of Strathroy's es- 
cape. To have had so dangerous a foe within 
his grasp, under his guard, and to have per- 
mitted him to elude his vigilance, was a fault 
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which he knew the Duke of Cumberland would 
not regard with much leniency. Kerr did not 
view his own conduct with any clemency ; he 
felt that he had committed a blunder, the con- 
sequences of which might be serious to the 
peace of the country. That Strathroy had 
played his part so well was no excuse in the 
general's eyes for his own neglect in not pla- 
cing him in irons from the first moment of ar- 
rest, for he had been sufficiently warned of the 
singular powers of acting possessed by the Jac- 
obite. 

In this humor the general was not likely to 
deal tenderly with the offender who fell into 
his hands immediately after the inexplicable 
disappearance of Strathroy; especially when 
the offender happened to be so intimately as- 
sociated with the former as Oliphant — at least 
in the popular estimation — in the most promi- 
nent of his crimes, namely, the theft of the dis- 
patches at the outset of this sad campaign. 

In the faint hope of leaning something about 
the earl, he resolved to examine the prisoner 
without delay. Ho peremptorily refused to 
give Lady Oliphant audience until after he had 
satisfied himself of the truth of Strang's singu- 
lar disclosure. Her earnest entreaty, how- 
ever, and the intercession of Dr. Fairlie, ob- 
tained for her permission to have a place be- 
side her husband at the investigation. 

She was there when he was led in to judg- 
ment ; but the room had a very different as- 
pect now from that which it had presented 
when, a few hours ago, she had striven so hard 
to save him. 

A file of soldiers occupied each side of the 
apartment. The general stood by the table, 
surrounded by the principal officers of his staff, 
and among them Captain Spence and Dr. Fair- 
lie. It was evident from the expression on the 
faces of all that they had received intimation 
of the serious business which was to occupy 
them. 

Strathroy still lay concealed in the gallery, 
strength rapidly failing him, and the probabili- 
ty of being able to crawl away in safety becom- 
ing fainter every moment. 

The prisoner was calm and respectful; his 
countenance even brightened when he felt his 
wife's hand resting on his shoulder, and met her 
eyes so full of love and determination to share 
with him whatever fate might betide him. 

Kerr looked sterner and harder than usual ; 
the culprit was one to whom he had shown 
special favor, and, apart from other circum- 
stances, it was irritating to find himself de- 
ceived by one he had trusted. 
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'* Is it true, sir," he said, fixing bis eyes upon 
him frowningly, '*that I am to recognize the 
rebel Olipbant of Elvanlee in the uniform of 
one of my regiments ?" 

** I am Olipbant of Elvanlee, but no rebel, 
excellency," was the frank response. *' I have 
been and am a faithful subject of the House of 
Hanover." 

"That is well, sir," remarked Kerr; *'I am 
glad that you have at length learned to recog- 
nize the authority which rules this country." 

'* Pardon, general ; the authority which rules 
this country I have never questioned or doubt- 
ed." 

'* Since that is so, your falsehood to the trust 
you bore becomes the blacker." 

"Yon speak harshly, sir," said Olipbant, 
with dignified submission, " cruelly, when your 
words strike at one who is powerless to defend 
himself; but I nm no traitor.'* 

The general lifted his brows in astonishment 
at this stubbornly repeated denial of the charge 
of which the man had been convicted. The 
denial was given in tones so calm and so ear- 
nest, that it was almost impossible for an un- 
prejudiced listener to believe the voice of false- 
hood capable of producing them. 

" Give me proof of your innocence, then," 
said the general, coldly, "and I, who must 
presently hand you over to death, will become 
your friend and advocate." 

" To defend the truth of Olipbant, you have 
before you Sergeant Coupland," was the quiet 
answer ; but his eyes brightened and his voice 
obtained steadiness as he proceeded, from the 
earnestness of his heart and the honesty of his 
cause. 

''The fact that you are Sergeant Coupland 
is rather perilous to the cause of Olipbant, re- 
membering the crime for which he was con- 
demned." 

"That may be — that is so, excellency, in 
appearance but not in truth. I own that my 
family associations, and the whole circum- 
stances attending the loss of the dispatches, 
were seemingly at variance with my explana- 
tion. But I was judged and condemned by 
men who were too eager to win partisans, by 
making an example of the fate in store for 
their political opponents, to weigh with much 
nicety the evidence in my case." 

"It is the custom of criminals to exclaim 
against the wisdom of their judges." 

" I do not exclaim against their wisdom. I 

only say they were deceived, and would not 

give me time to show them that they were so. 

I protested, and they would not hear roe. Bad 



as appearances were against me, there were 
some in my favor." 

"For instance?" 

"For instance, the alienation between my 
wife, myself, and her father, Strathroy, because 
I refused to join in the Jacobite conspiracy. 
For instance, the readiness with which I raised 
volunteers for the House of Hanover — men who 
have served the cause, although I was not at 
their head." 

" But they might have been intended for an- 
other service." 

"Surely what they have done is something 
in my favor? — One more instance of matters 
unconsidered at my trial. On the first discov- 
ery of my loss, 1 wrote letters for Colonel Gar- 
diner and President Forbes, telling them all. 
A traitor would not have done that. These 
letters did not reach their destination, and their 
existence was denied at my trial. But Colonel 
Strang could explain why, if he were forced to 
speak. I placed the letters in his hands on his 
arrival at Elvanlee, and it was upon the in- 
formation contained in them that he arrested 



me." 

"Colonel Strang could have no reason for 
suppressing these letters," commented Kerr, 
gravely ; and he cast a curious glance at the 
colonel, who stood apart, observing all that oc- 
curred with a subdued smile of satisfaction and 
triumph. 

" He had a reason," answered Olipbant, 
hoarsely. 

"Name it." 

Olipbant hesitated ; but Margaret, thrusting 
aside the false modesty which might have kept 
her silent, spoke for him. 

"I was the reason, general," she said, firm- 
ly, although her face crimsoned. '* I refused 
to marry him, and he revenged himself, first 
upon my brother, whom he betrayed to death, 
and next upon my husband." 

The general bowed, and again glanced curi- 
ously at Strang, who advanced thereupon, say- 
ing suavely, 

" Wait, general, until you have heard what 
farther absurd charges these nnfoitunate peo- 
ple will bring against every one who strove to 
do his duty at a moment of critical importance 
to the Government of the country. Then you 
will be able to estimate at its proper value any 
charge they may make against me." 

"You shall have opportunity to answer for 
yourself, sir, when the time comes," said Kerr, 
coldly; and to Olipbant — "Proceed,** 

Sir Malcolm obeyed without heeding the 
coIoneFs interruption. 
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*' I escaped the doom wliich had been pro- 
noanced upon me; and I resolved to devote 
my life to the service in which I had been de- 
graded, hoping in that way to win back honor 
and freedom. A traitor would not have done 
that." 

"The service of which he boasts," whispered 
Strang to the general, "conveniently enabled 
him to correspond with the rebels. He could 
not have taken a better resolve — for them.*' 

" Patience, sir," was the only response ; and 
again the general signified to the culprit that 
he might go on. 

"More than once yon have commended the 
^ service Sergeant Coupland has rendered to your 
army, general — the badge he wears is proof 
of that," said Oliphant, warmly. "Often his 
blood has marked on the field of battle his loy- 
alty to the cause he had adopted. Ask his 
comrades, ask your enemies, if he has ever 
failed in his duty ? Ask your own heart, sir, 
if the man who has had the honor to stand be- 
^ tween you and death acted as a rebel, or could 
be the wretched creature that we call a spy." 

There was truth and nobility in the fervid 
utterance of the man. It was the defense of 
one who valued life little, but honor much. 

The general was impressed by what he heard 
— part of it he knew to be truth, and the rest 
might be so. Still, it was only the plea of 
one whose life was in jeopardy, and he dare 
not accept it as sufficient evidence to overturn 
the verdict pronounced by a court-martial, af- 
ter a proper investigation of the whole case. 
Besides, unwilling as he was to be influenced 
by any malignant suggestions, he could not help 
owning to himself that Colonel Strang's hint 
contained an element of probability. 

He had already exposed himself to serious 
blame for too much leniency in dealing with 
Strathroy. He could not hazard more blame, 
however much he might pity the prisoner. If 
ho should err again in this, he would be liable 
himself to a charge of treachery, notwithstand- 
ing the fidelity of years past. 

"Have you any thing further to urge in 
your defense?" he asked, with less harshness 
than before. 

Oliphant, with sickening heart, perceived 
that he had failed to convince the general ; and 
his impulse was to throw aside all respect for 
Strathroy, and to denounce him as the thief of 
the dispatches. But he looked at his wife and 
checked himself. 

"Nothing, general," he said, huskily, bat 
with resignation to the doom which must come. 

" I am sorry for that," commented Kerr, dis- 



appointed ; "for it is not only the offense of 
the past which condemns you. Last night yon 
deserted an important post ; to-night you have 
broken your parole, and quitted the camp with- 
out leave. As a soldier, I ask you how is such 
misdemeanor — a crime in times like the pres- 
ent — to be pardoned ?" 

"As a soldier, I answer that it is unpardon- 
able," he said, calmly; "as a man, I say it is 
to be excused by the maddening position in 
which I have been placed by the knavery. of , 
one of your officers." 

*' It is as a soldier I must deal with you," 
was the decisive response. 

An unexpected interruption occurred at this 
juncture. 

While Oliphant was pleading his own cause 
with what eloquence he could command. Dr. 
Fairlie had quietly left the room. Just as the 
general was announcing his determination, the 
doctor hurriedly re-entered, leading Agnes by 
the hand. 

At sight of her Spence started, and, invol- 
untarily, advanced a pace to greet her. But 
he restrained himself in time, fearful of still 
further exciting his uncle against the unfortu- 
nate family. 

"Stay, general, stay," exclaimed Fairlie, 
advancing; "before yon shoot the man, I 
have one here who has a word to say in his be- 
half." 

"Who is it?" 

"Agnes Murray." 

"His wife's sister," said Kerr, shaking his 
head gravely ; "but she may speak." 

Before taking advantage of the privilege of- 
fered her, Agnes, whose eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping, approached Oliphant. 

"It is all my fault that you are here, Oli- 
phant," she faltered, holding out her hands pit- 
eously. " I know now the cruel wrong I have 
done you and Madge ; but I was deceived, mis- 
erably deceived, by my own folly and the lies 
of yonder wretch, Strang." 

Spence heard, and his pulse quickened with 
pleasure. At the same time he regarded 
Strang with a fierce look, betokening his reso- 
lution to bring him speedily to account. 

Oliphant took the hand that was extended 
to him. 

" My poor Aggie," he said, kindly ; " we 
have been all deceived, and we pay the penal- 
ty. There, there, look up. You are not to 
blame. Tell her so, Madge ; at least give her 
comfort, if we can find none for ourselves." 

Lady Oliphant embraced her sister, whisper- 
ing, tremulously. 
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*'I can not speak, Aggie." 

^* Thank you, Madge, and thank yon, Mal- 
colm," sohbed the girl, gratefully; *'I hare 
been silly, selfish, and cruel, but I will try to 
make some amends." 

Wiping her eyes, she turned to General Kerr, 
who encouragingly asked her what information 
she had to give. '* Will it help Sir Malcolm, 
if I can show yon he has been the victim of 
villainons slander and persecution ?" she said, 
with some difficulty, subduing her sobs and 
tears. 

"Perhaps." 

** Then here is a letter which Dr. Fairlie has 
just procured for me. Colonel Strang is the 
writer of it, and in it he denounces my brother 
Frank as an agent and spy of the Jacobite 
party. We always suspected that ho had done 
this ; but it is only now that we know, while he 
pretended to be our friend, he was our bitterest 
enemy." 

The generaFs face expressed scorn for the 
man who had betrayed another under the mask 
of friendship, but he responded, coldly, 

" Such services are necessary sometimes." 

*'Ay, but it was rendered not because he 
was faithful to your Government, but because 
his vicious, wicked nature sought to destroy us, 
in revenge for the rejection of his hand by my 
sister. He followed us with false professions 
of friendship— deceived my poor father with his 
hypocritical laments for the death of the man 
he himself had delivered to the executioner. 
He cherished his hate, or his resolve to win my 
sister in spite of herself; and when he found 
her the wife of Sir Malcolm, he tried to entrap 
him in the samo snare which had killed my 
brother." 

'*A11 this is possibly true enough,'' said 
Eerr, pityingly — for the girPs earnestness and 
distress were not without effect upon him — 
** but unfortunately it does not benefit Sir Mal- 
colm Oliphant." 

*' It shows that he had an enemy — ^a base, 
skulking, treacherous enemy, influencing the 
judgment pronounced against him." 

" Still that does not prove him innocent." 

^'Oh, sir, he is innocent!" she cried, vehe- 
mently; ''I know it, I affirm it, I swear it. 
He has been silent, he has endured the unmer- 
ited stigma of treason in generous pity for his 
wife, and she has been silent for our father's 
sake. But silence can no longer serve him, 
and though it wring my heart with shame, I 
will declare the truth — it is Strathroy, my fa- 
ther, who is guilty, and not Oliphant. He came 
toEIranlee disguised, and stole the dispatches." 
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The proof of this — where is the proof?" 

Agnes was dumb, gazing at the general in 
despairing wonder. The whole afiair was so 
plain to her own mind that she had thought it 
only necessary to make the declaration to re- 
lieve Elvanlee from every imputation of dishon- 
or. There was the proof of Strang's knavery 
in regard to her brother, and the natural infer- 
ence of his treachery to Sir Malcolm. She 
could not conceive what further proof was re- 
quired. 

Margaret had listened to the impassioned ap- 
peal of her sister with eager hope; she had 
scrutinized the general's face, noting every 
change of expression ; but when she heard his 
demand for proo^ she felt how weak was all 
that had been said in Malcolm's favor when 
balanced with the weight of evidence against 
him. 

She remembered the packet which Strathroy 
had placed in her hands in the morning, and 
which she had forgotten until now. 

"Upon it depends Oliphant's safety, and 
mine perhaps," he had said. It was a very 
faint hope that the packet might contain some- 
thing that would exculpate her husband ; but in 
extremity straws become staves to lean upon. 

With trembling hand she drew forth the 
packet, and delivered it to General Eerr. 

''I do not know what the contents of this 
may be, sir," she said, feebly ; " but it was given 
to me by my father to preserve for him. In 
the event of his death, I was to present it to 
Colonel Strang. I deliver it to you instead, 
praying that it may reveal something which 
will help to prove my husband's innocence." 

Strang's lips became suddenly compressed, 
his eyes started in his head ; but immediately 
all expression of alarm had passed from his 
countenance. Spence, however, had observed 
the rapid change. 

The general cut the stout cord with which 
the packet was tied, and discovered about a 
dozen different documents. He seated himself 
at the table to examine them, and two officers 
of his staff assisted him. 

The prisoner and his friends watched their 
proceedings with bated breath. It was the 
last cast of the dice, upon which fortune and 
life depended. 

The first document was a letter written by 
Strang, and addressed to the Earl of Strathroy. 
It intimated that on the 22d August (I7i5) im- 
portant dispatches, detailing the plan of the 
campaign against the Pretender and his fol' 
lowers, would be delivered to Sir Malcolm Ol- 
iphant of Elvanlee. The writer urgently ad- 
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yised his lordship to possess himself of these 
papers by any trick he could devise, as the 
success of the chevalier's movements would be 
greatly facilitated bj a knowledge of their con- 
tents. The writer, aware that his lordship en- 
tertained no friendly sentiment for the renegade 
Elvanlee, who had so ipfamously induced the 
fair, mistress Margaret to forsake her father, 
was the more emboldened to persuade his lord- 
ship to undertake this task himself, especially 
when it afforded so much promise of victory to 
their cause. 

After perusing the letter, Kerr quietly order- 
ed an officer to see that no one quitted the 
apartment. Spence undertook the task him- 
self. 

Strang's lips were slightly compressed again, 
but that was all. 

The next paper which the general examined 
was an acknowledgment of the receipt of vari- 
ous sums of money. 

The third was a letter accepting the cheva- 
lier's promise of a title and other rewards, in re- 
turn for assistance to the Jacobite cause in the 
way of information as to the movements of the 
Government army, which the colonel's position 
would enable him to obtain. 

''We need not read further at present," said 
the general, refolding the documents, and hold- 
ing the packet in his hand. Then, glancing at 
the coloi^el, '' I regret to acquaint you, sir, that 
these papers seriously affect your character. 
The charges are grave, but doubtless you will 
have an answer for them." 

There was an underlying sarcasm in the lat- 
ter words, of which Strang was conscious. He 
spoke, however, in the tone of contempt with 
which a man firm in the sense of his own in- 
tegrity might reply to a base calumny. 

"Answer? — pooh, the thing is too absurd to 
require answer. You can not surely, general, 
regard these papers with a serious eye ?" 

'*The contents are serious." 

" They are forgeries, prepared by the family 
of a traitor to save him from his doom. They 
can not produce one witness to the authenticity 
of these papers." 

"You are wrong, sir," cried a shrill voice; 
" there is one witness here." 

They looked up, and in the centre of the gal- 
lery saw Strathroy, who had stepped out from 
his hiding-place, and who stood now calmly 
gazing down at the astounded groups below. 

"Strathroy!" shouted Strang, livid with fear 
and passion. Then, quick to discover the last 
hope of safety, he added, authoritatively, to the 
soldiers — "Fire upon him." 



"Hold!" exclaimed the general, in stento- 
rian tones ; and, contemptuously, to Strang — 
" I, sir, command here." 

The prompt interference of General Kerr 
rescued Strathroy from immediate destruction ; 
for the men, accustomed to obedience, and 
standing with guns ready, would not have ques* 
tioned Strang's authority. 

The colonel saw himself foiled, and in that 
moment recognized the overthrow of all hi& 
schemes — ^worse, he recognized the fate which 
was in store for him. His visage became pal- 
lid, and his lips quivpred. Then his features 
became rigid, and he appeared to be as little 
disturbed by all that passed as any of the spec- 
tators. Only, his eyes rested on Lady Oli- 
phant with a cold, fixed stare, in which there 
was a gleam of passionate regret. It was to 
win her that he had jeopardized his fortune and 
career • and he had lost. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
"god save the kino!" 

At sight of their father, Margaret gasped a 
low cry of pain, and clutched her husband's 
arm tightly, as if for support, while Agnes 
looked up affrightedly and trembling. Oli- 
phant stood in mute amaze at the opportune 
assistance rendered to him by one whom he 
had regarded as his worst foe. 

Lying helpless in his hiding-place, Strathroy 
had overheard almost every thing that passed. 
He had listened like one in a dream, conscious 
that he was dreaming. He listened, and all 
the time he was speculating how he was to 
reach the garden and escape to the hills. Ah, 
those hills — he smelled the perfume of the 
heather, he inhaled the keen reviving breeze ; 
he saw the clansmen gathered at Auchnacarry, 
with the grim, hard-set faces of men prepared 
to die ; he heard the low wail of the pibroch — 
and still he was listening to that dull murmur 
of voices beneath him. 

He was conscious of a sort of double-self, 
and it was all so strange — ^he was dreaming, 
and yet the dream seemed to be the reality, 
and the reality the dream. 

He could not move : he could not grasp any 
idea firmly: he did not understand what was 
going forward, and yet he did understand ; but 
there was something slipping away from him — 
as if he stood on a snow-heap overhanging a 
precipice, and the snow were slowly melting un- 
der his feet, while he had no power to step aside. 
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He had heard the name of the man who had 
betrayed Frank ! That was like a sharp sting 
which quickened his pulse : yet he* could not 
spring up and kill him. He heard the name 
again<— he heard the despairing voices of his 
daughters — the appeal for proof, and, strug- 
gling forward, he made his presence known. 

Dr. Fairlie and Captain Spence hastened up 
to the gallery and assisted Strathroy to descend 
—he was too weak now to accomplish the de- 
scent unaided. The soldiers made way, and 
Sergeant Ryan placed a chair, upon which the 
old man sank helplessly. His daughters ran 
to him ; and while Margaret, sobbing, placed 
her arms around him as a support, Agnes fell 
on her knees, resting her brow on his, weeping. 

The gentlemen present looked upon him with 
commiseration, and they were utterly astounded 
to recognize one whom report and actions had 
taught them to regard as the most formidable 
of their enemies, in a weak, broken-down old 
man who was scarcely able to totter across the 
floor without help. Could this be he who had 
kept alive the rebellion when the Pretender 
himself had abandoned the struggle. It seem- 
ed incredible — the contrast was so great be- 
tween the redoubtable earl of whom they had 
heard so much and the shattered creature they 
beheld. 

The contrast was pitiable and suggestive. 
This man's life and presence symbolized the 
Stuart cause : sustained, when success was 
hopeless, by fanatical devotion ; and, despite 
countless errors, pitied by foes, loved by friends ; 
while, in his misfortunes, ho was respected by 
all as the wreck of a chivalrous past. 

Strathroy slowly turned his eyes — which were 
so fast growing dim — upon the general, and 
then, with evident effort, 

**Will you, sir, show me the letter which 
identifies the villain who betrayed my son ?" 

Kerr handed him the document, and, as he 
seized it, the Jacobite^s eyes seemed to rekin- 
dle, and the form to obtain a spark of vigor 
from his passion. 

All watched him with curiosity : Strang with 
• that expression of innocence which is too inno- 
cent. 

At length Strathroy spoke again. 

**Do you think, sir, my word will weigh in 
the balance against that of— of yonder knave ?" 
— indicating Strang. 

'* Whatever you say shall receive considera- 
tion,*' answered the general. 

'^I am glad that so much favor can be ex- 
tended to me," he said, with mocking courtesy 
tjbat mas palnfal in contrast with his helpless 



state. *' My hate for all who bend beneath the 
yoke of Hanover has kept mo silent hitherto ; 
but now my own hour has come, and for my 
children's sake I speak." 

Margaret sobbed ; he turned and kissed her 
tenderly. 

"Ay, Madge," he faltered, "the loyalty you 
have given to those you love has at last con- 
quered me — ^who have been loyal only to my 
king." 

"My poor father!" she cried, and hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

He addressed the general again, and this 
time voice and form were stronger than before. 

"The letters you received from my daughter, 
sir, were written by the man Strang. You 
want proof? Then it is here. In the hope of 
recovering those papers from me, he aided me 
to escape from the chamber where yon held me 
a prisoner. Yon want more proof? Then 
search his lodging, and you will find a thousand 
louis d'ors, paid to him last night — one of many 
payments for information as to the movements 
of your army. Are you satisfied ?" 

" We shall be satisfied if any part of that 
money is found in his possession,'* said the gen- 
eral. 

" Then be satisfied of this, too — Sir Malcolm 
Oliphant is guiltless of complicity with me even 
in thought. We have been at enmity because 
he refused to serve his lawful master. He is 
to blame only in striving to shield from igno- 
miny the name of one who has been too un- 
grateful and too blind to his worth." 

"This testimony will serve him greatly." 

Strathroy rose, and tottered forward to Col- 
onel Strang. 

"And I have trafficked with yon," he gasp- 
ed fiercely, his feeble frame shivering with the 
intensity of his wrath — " with you, who are the 
assassin of my boy I Oh, give me a weapon, 
some one, that I may die avenging Frank ! — 
But I am too weak — ^too weak even for that." 

He had lifted his arm as if to strike the trai- 
tor to the earth, but the arm fell limp and pow- 
erless to his side ; he staggered, and had to bo 
half carried to the chair. 

There was a brief pause, which was broken 
by Strang, who spoke in a harsh tone, but with 
pei-fect deliberation, 

" General Kerr, this man is mad. As an 
officer of the Duke of Cumberland's staff, I de- 
mand the instant execution of the traitor El- 
vanlee, and the removal of this poor wretch " — 
contemptuously indicating Strathroy — " to the 
presence of his grace, that I may have fitting 
opportunity to prove my honesty." 
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He played the last card boldly, but he failed 
to make any impression on the audience. 

** Ton are too late, sir, in your demands as 
regards Strathroy," said the doctor, gravely, 
after having examined the Jacobite: '*he is 
summoned to a higher tribunal than that even 
of His Grace of Cumberland. Strathroy is 
dying." 

** Father!" cried Agnes, distractedly, while 
Margaret, in anguish too deep for any words, 
kissed his withered hand. 

He was roused by the exclamation of the 
one daughter and the action of the other. 

** Dying!" he murmured, faintly; **ah, now 
I understand the dream that was so strange — 
the clansmen who will curse me for my treach- 
ery — the hills that I shall never see again. — 
No coranach will lull me to rest — no loyal hand 
will cast a stone upon my cairn. — Yet I have 
tried to serve them truly." 

A pause : his eyes .closed : it seemed as if 
repose had come, and no one seemed willing 
to be the first to break the stillness of the 
place. 

Strathroy moved again, and called upon Oli- 
phant. 

The latter bent over him, with no other feel- 
ing than that of sorrowful remembrance of the 
man's nobler qualities, which, turned awry, had 
made him what he was. 

** Tou will be pardoned, Oliphant," he gasp- 
ed; "they — can not condemn you. — Give me 
my pardon now." 

" You have it, from my soul," replied Oli- 
phant, grasping his hand with generous warmth. 

" Come nearer— and you, too, Madge, come 
nearer," the Jacobite went on, gathering 
strength for his last words. " Yon, Oliphant, 
may one day see the Master. — Tell him that 
if the father's love made me falter once— once 
only — in my duty to him, it was not until every 
hope was gone and the shadow of death dark- 
ened upon me. — ^Tell him that, homeless, friend- 
less, throneless, as he might be, I was still his 
faithful servant. — ^Tell him that dying, my last 
words — ^my last prayers — uttered in the midst 
of his foes, were still for him — God save the 
King!" 

He raised himself, and feebly waved his 
hand as if in defiance of any who dared to re- 
pudiate the prayer. It was the last spark of 
energy, and darkness ensued. Strathroy never 
spoke again. 
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The struggle was over at last : it had been 
a brave one on the part of father and daughter 
— an honest one, too; and therefore so much 
the more full of pain. The father, grown old 
in a life of intrigue ; his mind warped by the 
concentration of all thought and hope upon 
one object — the restoration of his king; bis 
heart imbittered by the repeated failures of 
his attempt to serve the cause; loving his 
children, and yet ready to sacrifice them, al- 
though suffering through bis love, when he 
learned that their hearts opposed his purpose 
and rendered the sacrifice a crime — ^blind, mad, 
as he might be, there was nobility in his utter 
devotion; and surely that devotion imparted 
dignity to his death. 

Long ago, in exile, he had listened to the 
plaintive strains of the old song which promised 
that " the lark shall sing us bame to our ain 
countrie." How often he had turned his yearn- 
ing gaze toward the distant shore, and dreamed 
of the day which had come and gone, the bur- 
den of the song always murmuring through his 
brain — **Hame, bame, hame, ah bame fain 
wad I be ;" and he had reached his home now. 

It was happier so ; happier to go home still 
firm in his faith in what never was to be, than 
to have lingered out such an existence of regret 
and irritation as his would have been in exile ; 
happier to go home while he could still think 
of him who was the prop of the cause as a chiv- 
alrous gentleman, than to have lived to see his 
wreck. 

The daughter's had been the hardest task of 
all : young, and full of the capacities of enjoy- 
ment which are the genius of youth ; inspired 
by a devotion great and unselfish as her fiither's 
— she had given all to a husband whose politics 
combined with his misfortunes to place her in 
bitterest and most perplexing strife between 
the duties and affections of the daughter and 
of the wife. She had displayed a woman's 
best and noblest loyalty — loyalty to those she 
loved. 

But she suffered cruelly all the same : for in 
such a contest the heart endures the pangs of 
defeat, no matter which side claims the vic- 
tory. 

General Kerr received a dispatch from Pres- 
ident Forbes, directing him to send the prison- 
ers Strathroy and Oliphant for trial to London. 
The President accepted whatever responsibili- 
ty might be incurred by delaying the execution 
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of the notorioas Jacobite earl and his suspected 
son-in-law. This was one of the many merci- 
ful acts which keep the memory of President 
Forbes honorably green. 

The dispatch arrived too late to be of any 
avail to Strathroy, but it was of the utmost 
service to Oliphant. Hnsband and wife were 
again separated; but they parted this time 
with some degree of confidence in the future. 
' She })roceeded to London by road ; he was 
conveyed on board a vessel which was about to 
sail for the Thames with a cargo of over a hun- 
dred and fifty unfortunate captives. Most of 
these men were Highlanders, ignorant of En^ 
glish, and guilty of nothing more than obedience 
to the only authority they had been ever taught 
to recognize — that of their chiefs. 

There were a number of gentlemen among 
the prisoners ; but little or no distinction was 
made between officers and men. All were 
huddled together in the holds ; the space was 
miserably deficient : no efibrt was made to ren- 
der their position bearable, and they were lefi; 
to invent what beds and seats they could with 
the stones forming the ballast. Some of the 
poorer class of men were almost naked; but 
nothing in the way of covering was provided 
for them, and so they burrowed among the 
stones for warmth! Their allowance of pro- 
visions was one bottle of water and about half 
a pound of oatmeal each daily. Storms and 
adverse winds prolonged their misery : disease 
and death speedily thinned the crowd. The 
sick had to take care of themselves, save for 
the compassionate aid of some companion in 
distress whose condition happened to be a little 
less grievous. One wild youth — originally 
from Carlisle, and a student of divinity— who 
bore his discomforts with reckless indifiierence, 
comforted the dying with the assurance — 

'* There will be no Cumberland to deal with 
us in the next world." 

This voyage of horror lasted eight months ; 
and when the vessel anchored in the Thames, 
only forty-nine of the captives survived. 

Oliphant, thanks to a fine constitution, was 
one of the survivors. He had snfi*ered much 
from the privations to which he had been sub- 
jected; but he had sufi^ered more from the 
thought of Margaret's anguish during all these 
weary months of uncertainty as to his fate. 

The prisoners were marched from the vessel 
to the Southwark jail, there to wait the pleas- 
ure of the Government. 

On the second day after entering the prison, 

Malcolm was gladdened by tidings from Lady 

OJjpAant, She was there — she was near him, 



and as well in health as the anxiety of her po- 
sition would permit her to be. She had -been 
waiting for him ; counting the days and hours ; 
noting tiie arrival of every new batch of cap- 
tives, and eagerly seeking him among them, 
until at length she had found him. 

The miseries of suspense to which they had 
both submitted proved to be a blessing, not a 
curse. The delay enabled the first excitement 
of the victorious Government to subside, and 
enabled some of its most active members to 
perceive the impolicy of the ruthless cruelty 
with which the Jacobites were being treated. 
It also afforded General Kerr time to prepare 
an effective representation of the important 
services rendered by Oliphant, under the dis- 
guise of Coupland, to King George ; and it al- 
lowed President Forbes, with the help of Dr. 
Fairlie, to collect indisputable proofs of the 
trickery by which the trial and condemnation 
of the Laird of Elvanlee had been brought 
about with such unseemly haste and in such an 
informal manner. 

Oliphant was acquitted. His pardon — it 
should have been called his restoration to the 
honorable position of which he had been un- 
justly deprived — was full ; and contained a fit- 
ting acknowledgment of his innocence of all 
the charges preferred against him. 

Colonel Strang suffered the penalty of his 
treachery with a firmness that was a redeem- 
ing trait in his almost successful career. To 
the last, he asserted his innocence of any 
thought of treason to the House of Hanover. 
With stubborn consistency, he reiterated the 
assertion in the face of proofs which might 
l^ave overwhelmed the boldest ; he insisted that 
the documents produced in evidence against 
him were a series of forgeries, prepared by a 
family of traitors, to save themselves by sacri- 
ficing him. Not the slightest admission of guilt 
could be wrung from him ; and his obstinacy 
had the effect of suggesting a doubt to the 
minds of some who heard him. 

The verdict guilty was pronounced, never- 
theless ; and he listened to it in dogged silence. 
Privately, however, he made overtures to his 
old patron, the Marquis of Tweeddale, offer- 
ing, in exchange for life, to make important 
discoveries regarding several persons of distinc- 
tion against whom proofs were wanting, and 
regarding others who were yet unsuspected of 
complicity in the rebellion. But either his pe- 
tition did not reach the proper hands, or its 
promises were, happily, discredited ; for he re- 
ceived no answer. 
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On a dismal day in December, he was led 
to the scaffold on Eennington Common, which 
had become known as the Jacobite shambles, 
80 ipanj martyrs — as they were, called by their 
own party — had already suffered there. He 
had dressed with peculiar care in a coat of 
scarlet, faced with black yelvet and trimmed 
with gold ; a gqld-laced waistcoat, white silk 
stockings, and the Hanover badge of red rib- 
bon in his hat. He shook hands with the cler- 
gyman who attended him, saying, with some 
bitterness, 

''Sir, yon will live, I trust, to see me justi- 
fied. I die a victim to my too great tender- 
ness for a woman, who has given me to the 
scaffold that she might rescue one she cares 
more for. Well "^-shrugging his shoulders — 
'*life without her might have been so disa- 
greeable, that I am almost content to die." 

Then, with truth and falsehood mingled on 
his lips at the moment of death, as they had 
been mingled in his life, he yielded himself to 
the hands of the executioner. The clergy- 
man did not live to see him justified. 

" Welcome back to Elvanlee — that means a 
deal more than it says," was the hearty greet- 
ing of Dr. Fairlie to Sir Malcolm and Lady 
Oliphant, a few months after the occurrence of 
the foregoing events. 

The doctor was standing at the entrance to 
the tower. In the court and the avenue gath- 
ered the survivors of the laird's tenants, with 
many friends from the surrounding district. 

There had been sad changes since that first 
gathering in the same place; and few were 
there to smile a welcome to the laird and his 
lady, who did not wear mourning in their hearts. 
Willie Want-a-bit did not lead the procession 
now ; his fantastic standard had been stricken 
to the earth at Falkirk, and the bearer with it. 
The poor daftie's patchwork met with a better 
fate than many of the Stuart standards with 
which the sweeps of Edinburgh, aided by the 
hangman, made a bonfire at the cross. Bauldy 
Dodholm's drum was silent, and the drummer 
was missed from the crowd. But widow and 
orphan were none the less earnest in their re- 
joicing at the restoration of Sir Malcolm and 
his lady. 

At the hour of arrival the sky was somewhat 
dark, and threatened rain : but the hearts of 
man and wife beat too quickly with joy to heed 
the weather : they had passed through storms 
— a shower was nothing to them now, so that 
they might be together. And, somehow, it is 
the dimmer kind of days which reveal the ripest 



and richest colors of^the earth. Mere glaring 
sunshine dazzles the eyes, and robs us of the 
light and shade which make landscape and lifis 
beautiful. 

Agnes had already recovered from the pangs 
of the last few days spent at Donkeld; she 
could laugh as blithely as if she had never 
known griel^ She had reason, too, for this 
happy fi'ame of mind: the misunderstanding 
with Captain Spence had been explained to the 
entire satisfaction of both parties. She was 
walking with Dr. Fairlie, following the laird 
and his lady into the house amidst the loud 
congratulations of their many friends. 

The good doctor was supremely hoppy in 
having Agnes beside him under such pleasant 
circumstances ; and he was supremely uncon- 
scious of the existence of such a person as 
Spence. She, leaning on his arm, and looking 
up into his face with a smile, tinted by a blush 
that made his heart fiutter, whispered, while 
both cast a glance at Oliphant and Margaret : 

''Isn't it nice to be married, doctor?" 

lie answered with unnecessary enthusiasm : 

" Very." 

" I mean when the married folk love each 
other like Madge and Oliphant," she said, in 
bashful explanation. 

"Better and better," he cried, with increas- 
ing enthusiasm. 

A pause ; then in such a timid, deliciously 
demure undertone, 

"I am going to be married, doctor!" 

His enthusiasm vanished: he took snuff, 
and — 

"Humph, what a pity it is we should spend 
our lives in getting out of one trouble into an- 
other; we seem to be allowed only moments 
of pleasure, but we get whole months of sor- 
row " (he was thinking of his own position 
rather than of hers). "And will you tell me 
who is the — other?" 

He was only trying to postpone the fatal an- 
nouncement ; he knew quite well who was the 
"other." 

"Laurence, of course," she replied, with a 
pretty shade of petulant surprise. 

"Ah, yes, of course," he said, sourly; "he 
has five thousand a year, I believe, which is a 
very genteel thing, and has a great deal of 
beauty in it." 

"What is the matter with you to-day?" she 
asked, faltering, as she looked at him in real 
surprise this time ; " you know that you prom- 
ised to be a father to me, and I want you to 
take his place at the — marriage." 

Her eyes became dim and — ^like the sky — 
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threatened rain. He could not stand that : 
he applied again t6 his unfailing rappee, and 
shook off the last lingering shade of envions 
regret. 

" I shall keep my promise — Heaven knows, 
nobody has more reason to take your father's 
place than I have. I congratulate yon, Aggie ; 
Spcnce is an honest lad, and will be good to 
yoa ; if he is not — I'll gi'e him some physic." 

That was the most terrible threat the doctor 
could think of. 

Lady Oliphant and Elvanlee had already en- 
tered the house. - They had acknowledged with 
grateful fervency the congratulations of their 
friends; and now they were standing in the 
chamber in which the first scene of their mis- 
fortunes had been enacted. They looked round 
the place: nothing was changed ; nothing there 
hinted at the sad exile from which they had 
returned ; but the legend of their sorrow was 
written on their own hearts and faces. Yet 
the joy which they felt and which surrounded 
them, and the murmur of happy voices reach- 
ing them from without, combined to make the 
past seem like a nightmare from which they 
had just awakened. 

**It is a second home-coming, Malcolm," 
she said, smiling brightly ; "we shall be very 
happy now." 

**I hope so, darling," he answered, holding 



her head tenderly between his hands, a^d gaz- 
ing into her eyes with all his soul in his own. 
"I shall be always happy when I feel that yon 
love me. But, dear wife, I am weak, and need 
your love to give me strength." 

" That is always yours." 

"I know it — I know il, and it was worth 
some suffering to be so sure of it ; but you have 
suffered too much." 

" I am content, Malcolm, since you are with 



me. 



»f 



She meant what she said ; and the light of 
happiness overspread her countenance, recall- 
ing all its youth and beauty. 

Fairlie, with Agnes, appeared at the door, 
and Oliphant called to him blithely, 

" Come here, doctor, and tell me how I shall 
prove to this best of wives my i^morse for every 
thought by which I have wronged her — my 
gratitude for her love and mercy." 

** Trust her," said the doctor, emphatically : 
" it is good for life and soul to be trustful. The 
man is happier who trusts, although he be de- 
ceived on every hand, than he who guards him- 
self with a breastwork of bristling suspicions ; 
for, wliile he may escape surprise, he pays for 
his immunity with a miserable and contempti- 
ble existence. Believe me, sir, if we could 
trust more, it would be better for us all, here 
and hereafter." 
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elaUon of eocial and domesUc life, not only In Con- JlSresSStaUve o?eJS^ S?oviS^I iSte and am S 

BM^f^^ *° *" "^^ Provincei_/I«to„ SS'SS.e1"ml,i'^y%'&ngh"tg^iad'bSn^ 

Tlfe .tory of hir experience of the Intrigues of Ma- ^.fr SlS;i'SS28'^"d*odd?SL"''wKt'^'^Dna' 

^°"!'?^r„=J,fI•ile'?2f5?P^.f''^l?.^i''to•^^^^ JSnl%ffi».%mof?he"nihof^^^ 




missions of the most outrageous corruption in official 

ii'25S?a\\t\"4SSSf^ft"atW»'o'c?^t?rst''^^^^^ THE MAID OF SKER. A Norel. By B. 

Ing, and of the habitual modes and motives of an en- -D- Bljlckmorb, Author of '* Cradock Now- 

tire people of our own day. Certain it is that a rapid ell," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

perusal of these pages has given us a more perfect „„-,,, \ ._. „, ^ : ., ^ .^ 

conception of Oriental life and government than we ^^^^ ^^ spirit and originality and observation, both 

have aerived from any other source.— CAristi'on Union, ^^ nature and m&n.^-^peetator, London. 

There is not a dull page in the whole book, which is His descriptions are wonderftilly vivid and natural, 

written with an air of the most perfect frankness, and although he loves to paint nature m her most extrav- 

In a style of great simplicity and picturesaueness.— agfant freaks. His pages are brightened every where 

Saturday Evening Gazette. Boston. ^^^h great humor; the quaint, dry turns of thought 

remind you occasionally of Fielding.— London 2^971^9. 

A <rtrA^^«- * i^T.r, <.T^<^Ty^.-r^ . *^^^ . ^^ A work whlch reads in some parts like the fomous 

A WOMAN S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By autobiographies of Defoe, and in others contains de- 

James Payn, Author of ** Carlvon's Year." scriptions of natural beauty worthy of Kingslcy, and 

♦< Pppira Trr«t '* " A "Ro«r«oi. «« TT/^^«^.««l. »» nan^ical adventures not inferior to the best things in 

Cecil 8 1 lyst, A Beggar on Horseback, Marryat-ilfAenafum, London. 

Bred m the Bone," '* Found Dead," &c. The book is exceedingly able, and strikingly orig- 

8vo, Paper, 60 cents. inti\.— Saturday Review^ London. 

_. ^ , It is so full of scenes of interest and power that it 

Those who are familiar with the writings of this will seize and hold the attention of the laziest reader. 

author will, we fancy, agree with us that it is rather Its freshness, originality, and beauty will give the 

difficult to give any adequate notion of the contents most jaded novel-reader a new sensation, and impart 

in the sort of sketch and comment combined which is a new pleasure to persons of taste and culture, who 

commonly known as a "review," the reason being enjoy and appreciate such masters of fiction as Scott, 

that so great is the sustainment of his tales, so com> Thacker^, and George Eliot One can say of "The 

pletely does almost every page contain something of Maid of Sker" what Charlotte Bront6 said of "Ran- 

facJaent, or ilJnstration, or whatever Is necessary to thrope," by George H. Lewes— "I have read a nfew 

^^J'^ir^'^i S^^°St that it iB hardly possible to deal book; not a reflection of any other book, but a new 

nrjth tbem In mere oatJIne.-Jfomiw; Poit, London. lHX)fc.-Bo8ton Troiawrtpt, 
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THE SCHOOL AKD THE ABSTC IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a DiHiy 
of Siege Lifa at Venaillei. Bj Itrsvei Ma- 
jor-General W. B. HiZKS, U. S. A., Colonel 
bixth Infonlrj. Crowa 8vo, Clolb, $2 TiO. 
■ • • A 1)ook of Dncommon nlua ind ioterest to 
Amirlcaiis. " * Oeueiiil Uaun appran la this ti 

Qme as someUiliig mora Ihan a mltllaiji « ''- 

aa aphilcwoplilcalit-'""" * 



: bj Iba tn 

ICAmnieb, 



t bv all tba K 

i oflSIO-TL— J 

We baartUj racoi 

1 — rni I. T,55i, jn OUT oim mllitarT »it- 

r analoeoiu to what hu mbd 

•ecD In France, to whoaa ijAam our own bean too 
dene a reumbluice. Ocuenl Haxen, wltb great ti\T- 



, IT, tiDly didactic It contains, ai wahaTS 

already nidi manT grapUc aketcbei ol camp iceDsa 
^aDd Incidents, ana aneedotea of the great guteamen 
'and loidlen wllh whom be came In contact ; wbUa 
bla accoDut of tbe eyetemg of mllLIaiy and civil edu' 
callOD in France and Germanj li bf far the clcireit 
and most Intereitluc Kc have ever eeen.— if. Y. Stea- 
ingPoit. 

Amimg the awarm ot epbemeralpradncUong called 
foitb b; the lala Franco-PnuiUn War, the present to1< 
UDie iB diadnenletaed bj cnnlnst nUiec than b; le- 
MmbtBDCe> aobrdlBg a rich note la exact and noiel 
InliinnaUon inparWd In a ringnlarlr Tigonnu and it- 
tractlTeanle. uenenlHaienMiJojPMMCiiliBiadtanl- 
agea tot the prepatatton of bta vork, UTing bad the 
freedom of On aetman lines, and Amular access to ibe 
■aidety Of tb* teadlDg Oeman commanders, bj vhlcb 
be was enabled to proOC In the blgbest degree from 
Us own milltarr Mncatlon and experience. * * * In 
BddlUon to tba ezhansUn and Indd^talls of the or- 
ganliatlon of the Pnudau armj, and the Informhig 
BDtlcea of that of France, and a comparallia estimate 
of each ■jsten with that ot the United Slates, (he ml- 
mne coutaina one of Uie moM complaM acconnts now 
In print of tb* French and German milltair and cItU 
BCbooIe, In cnnnecllon with the D»auiiatlan of the 
■rmlsa, affording a great amonnt of Taluable and In- 
tcrcgting intiirmatlon on the inbject of education In 
each coDnlrr. Oeoerol Baien has made rgmarkablj 

" ' - "- ■- ■"- — icalion of his bonk. He 

:ban a ■cholar, which Is In 
Incas no lack of eonnd llt- 






erurr cultore, bnt be expreneg himself with a proD:lp^ 
llude and incclnctness— gplog straight to the point 
wllhont circamlocnCloD— that Is pBttTt due, no donbt. 



iUmei »i 



Is roUltarr training. It Is .. 

dlOcnlt to master the construction of a paragnph as 
it Is to alienee a battery, and in "■■■ "■ ■■■"■ 



THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
A Novel Bj Ahthont Tbollof^, Anthor 
of " The Warden," "Barchester Towers," 
"OrlejFann," "Sman House at Allington," 
&c. lUaslrated. 8To,Faper, 76 cents; Cloth, 
$125. 
An Inleretling stoir it It, wllh 

which will cimely hold the reads 

OjniTwrciBl Buifcttil. 

SWINTONS ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 
FrogressivB Grammar of the English Tongne, 
based on the Besulta of Modem Philoloer. 
By I'rof. Wm. Swikios, A.M. 12int), 220 
pBgea, Half Koan, 75 ceii ' 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other SlorieB. 
By F. W. EoBiNgoH, Anthor of "Carry' 
Confession," "Mattie: aSlray," "No Man' 
Friend," "Christie's Faith," "Poor Hnnuui- 
itj," &c. Sto, Paper, 60 cents. 

Terr readable tales JeAn BuU, London. 

Host agreeably written.— Lf-'— ** 



HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. El- 
egant and Cheap. With Original Character- 
isiic lUosCnlioiu by American and British 
Arlisls. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 inastmlioni 
by J. Mahooey. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; 
Cloth, f 1 00. 
MAETIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 69 H- 
luitrations bv J. BBCnard. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 60. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
64 lUnstratioas by Thomas Worth. Svo, 
Paper, 76 cenU; Cloth, $1 25. 
PAVID CGPPERFIELD. With Por- 
tnut of Anthor and 61 Dlnstratlona by 
J. Barnard. 8to, Paper, (1 00; Cloth, 
$1 60. (Jiut Rtady.) 
DOMBEY AND SON. With 61 lllnatni- 
tioQi by W. Ii. Sbeppard. 8to, Paper, 
$1 00 ; Qotb, %1 60. {Nearly Ready.) 
We have no donbt that an edition of Dickens which 
baa *o much to commend It to public favor, la furm, 

Biper, type, press-work, lIlUBtralionB, and price (Ibr It 
really a mnrvel of cheapneM), will meet with a very 
exteoBlve aalc -S. ¥. Emxrag PotL 

FOR THE KING. An Historical NoreL By 
Chiblbs Gibbon, Anthor of "Fot Lack of 
Gold," &.e. ero. Paper, 60 cent«. 
Constant In action, vlEoroDB in tone, and always 
wbDletQRie, When Ihe lart page has been rand, it will 
be tonnd ihat the pemesl hu Oeen wholly plcaiuro- 
ble, and Ihat it hog toncbed the liner emotlone of the 



here presenta gome excellent blttorlc 

stndleg wlU> soma masterly creations of ble own. * * * 
ThtDnghfint wa have the same plctnreeqDe cleamesa 

andslmplidly we have before admiied Btilith ttuar- 

Urlv Reri*!', 

It Is not only sn excellent story, but a careful stndy 

of a very etrjWliij; historical eploode Indeed Smuam- 

farmitt, London. 

Mr, Qlbbon telln ni his story, nbleb bag to do with 
the Beballlon of lT4fi, wUbcieat aplrli. He avoids, 
not nnwlialy, we are inellneino thinli, any deecrlption 
of the well-known scenes of the war, escaping Uureby 
a cmnpeliUon that w(»ld be perllong to any man, 
and concerns hlnnelfwlth the lore affalta of a certain 
labd. Hr.Qfbbonmaoaea* bla atory with akill, does 
not permit the plot to become Mo perplexing— a reader 
soon ceases to be Interested when be ceaeee to nnde> 
■tend— and, in short, keeps ns In a breatblett sagpense 

sam np, "For the King" laaBoodetory well told.— 
^pstaCDr, London. 

AROUND THE WORLD. By Edward D. 
G. PaiME, D,D. With namerona Illnstra- 
tioDS. Crown 8ro, Cbth, $3 00. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. Br 
Aknie Thomas, Anthor of "Walter Goring, 
"On Guard," "Denis Donne," "Falgo Co^ 
ors," "Theo Leigh," &o. Bto, Paper, (Zn 
Prtu.) , . 

OMBRA, A Novel. By Mrs. OtiPHAKi, Au- 
thor of "Chronicles of Carlingford, " "Pbt- 
petnal Cnrate," "Laird of Norlaw," "Miss 
Maijoribankg," 4o. 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 
The caetomary grace ot Ibe snthor's alTle, the blub 
tone of mind, the frank eympalhles which have a1- 
wayg charaeteilied her, are Ibnnd In this book aa lu lie 
predecessors.— t^MMar, London. 

A tiisclniUng story, Ihll of Interest and abomtdlng 
In admirable descri[Mons of female character.— ,8m» 
man, London. 

TUs book win delight the reader, and, if poasibia, 
tncresH the gifted wriufa weU^(iU3:^iid»&-«i«»' 
. Uqil.— 1tcawnger,\«n&>:n. 
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THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years' Wanderings ; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Sarvej of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fond. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numeroos Illastra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8?o, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

Mr. E. H. Palmer has herein embodied the results 
of the survey of the Desert which excited a consid- 
erable interest among biblical students. The en- 
terprise was undertaken in the hope of clearing up 
many doubts of an historical or a geographical kind 
that rested over the land of the Exodus of Israel. 
The saccess which attended it was in the highest de- 
gree gratifying, and Mr. Palmer's narrative of the 
Joumeyings of the Commission has both a present 
Interest and a permanent value. He was exceedingly 
well fitted to undertake the explorations, from fomil- 
larity with the country and the differing colloquial 
dialects of the wandering Arabs, and his Intelligence 
and discrimination appear in every chapter of the 
book. * * * While the whole inquiry has oeen made 
in a spirit of the truest reverence and of implicit be- 
lief in the Mosaic history, Mr. Palmer does not en- 
cumber his account with disputation or with undue 
application of Bible texts, but goes right on with 
ease and freedom to the results at which tne explorers 
aimed. Among these the determination of the true 
site of the Mountain of the Law is perhaps the most 
remarkable.— iVl Y. Evening Post 

All along in Mr. Palmer*s volume are these pleas- 
ant surprises in regard to actual life, which reverse 
maiiy of our former notions about the laud and its 
people. In this particular it is the most instructive 
narrative of journeys in the desert region since the 
narrative of Burcknardt; and it has a finer humor 
than the narrative of Bnrckhardt Mr. Palmer has a 
quick eye for absurdities, and enlivens his volume bv 
entertafning anecdotes, while he makes no boast of 
\ his achievements, and does not embellish facts by a 
lively fancy. The little things which he notes are de- 
lightful.— (ToIcZen Age, 

HAMPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Har- 
per's Hand -Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke 
Fetridoe, Author of "Harper's Phrase- 
Book," "History of the Paris Commune," 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $6 00. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Cashet^ Hoet, Author of "A House of 
Cards," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Very pleasant and lively.— i^peetotor, London. 

A most agreeable hook. Mrs. Hoey not onlv dis- 
plays good nature and good sense, but her diction is 
iresh, clear, and incisive. She weaves an interesting 
plot, and her characters are drawn with remarkable 
distinctness and consistency.— JSflMiniiner, London. 

A most admirable novel.— JbAn BulL 

A story of remarkable ability. We much mistake 
if it does not l)ecome one of the most popular novels 
of the season.— Graphic, London. 



BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. New Edition. Revised, with Maps 
and Illustrations. The following volumes are 
now ready: Gotpels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol. ; 
JSdmans, 1 vol, ; First Corinthians, 1 vol. ; 

Second Corintkians and Galatiaiis^ 1 vol. 

J^mo, Clotb, $1 50 per vol 



SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By Philip Phillips, Author 
of " Singing Pilgrim," "Hallowed Songs," &c. 
Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 4to, 50 cents. 



HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel By El«a 
F. Pollard. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

We must not tell the story of the long-deferred hope, 
and how it was ultimately realized, through what 
trial and training— with one terrific incident, t>ronght 
about with a skill which, if it had no other merit, 
would mark out this book flrom the rank vafi. file of 
the crowded array of novels ; wc can only direct at- 
tention to it as a true and beautiful delineation of a 
woman's heart at war with circumstances and with 
fiite. — Spectator, London. 

I'he patient attitude of a loving woman who waited 
long years for an affection which awakes too late, and 
is doomed to find that when hope seems no longer ' 
possible the passion which she has stifled so bravely 
m her owh breast is at length reciprocated, is a subject 
which in any hands must oe difficult to treat without 
profiination. That Miss PoUard, in her character of 
Jeanne, should have succeeded so well— placing be- 
fore us a type of ardent affection without grossness. 
trusting simplicity without weakness or insipidity of 
character— snows that she possesses apprecfauve in- 
sight and womanly delicacy of touch. -We have- read 
few stories lately, certainly none professing to treat 
of female character, which nave left upon us so pleas- 
ing an impression.- ilt/kefMBum, London. 

The autnor writes with a cultivated grace, and her 
writing abounds with evident results of observation 
and reflection.— C7rapMe, London. 



CURTIUS'S STUDENT'S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. A Grammar of the Greek Language. 
By Dr. Gborgb Cubtius, Professor in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated under the 
Revision of the Author. Edited by William 
Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London, and Editor of the Clas- 
sical and Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of 
Colleges and High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

Dr. Cnrtius, it is well known, has applied to the 
presentation of Greek grammar the philosophical in> 
quirles.of Humboldt and his successors, as well as the 
historical researches of Grimm, Bopp. and their com- 
peers in the science of language. The result is, of 
course, that his work has a modem appearance not 
found in any other Greek grammar that we are ac- 
quainted with. Throughout the book Dr. Cnrtius 
never fails to present the Latin analogue to the Greek 
word when there is one, and thus tends to present the 
connection of the two great classical branches of the 
primitive Aryan stock. The Greek dialects are also 
carefhlly distinguished. The knotty points in the 
Greek tenses and moods are fhlly explained. The 
syntax is very fhll, every important as well as every 
obscure point in it being subjected to analysis ana 
elucidation. The typography is very accurate— won- 
derfully so for a work of this kind.— X F. World. 



TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. ByMisa 
M. E. Braddon, Author of ** Aurora Floyd," 
"Dead-Sea Fruit," "Birds of Prey," "John 
Marchmont's Legacy," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper. (/» Press.) 

THE L^NITED STATES TARIFF AND 
INTERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved 
June 6, 1872), together with the Acts of which 
it is amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Ta- 
ble of the United Sutes Tariff; also a Table 
of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Hon- 
ACB E.-DRS88EB. 8yo, Paper, 50 ccnts; Cloth, 



HILD BUTE'S UNITED ' 8TATES. 



THE HISTOEY 



OP THE 



MIXED STATES OF AMERICA. 

By RICHARD 'HILDRETH. 

First Series, — From the First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Second Series, — From the Adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. 

Six Vcls.^ 8vo, Cloth, $18 00; Sheep, $21 00; Half Calf, $31 50. 



By all competent critics in France, England, and 
America, this careftil and laborious work is now re- 
garded as the only tnistworthy and serious attempt 
yet made to tell the story of the rise and progress of 
the great Republic with historic dignity and honesty. 
— JV. r. Wwld, 

The first attempt at a complete history of the United 
States. The reader who desires to inform himself in 
all the particnlars, military or political, of the American 
Kevolntion, will find that they have been scmpaloaely 
collected for him by Mr. Hildreth.— London A theneeum. 

It has condensed into consecative narrative the 
substance of hundreds of volumes.— London LiUranj 
Gazette. 

The history of the Revolution is clearly and succinct- 
ly io\^.— North American Review, 

Mr. Hildreth's sources of information have evidently 
been ample and various, and intelligently examined, 
his materials arranged with a just idea of their im- 
portance in the story, while his* Judgments are well 
considered, unbiased, and reliable. His style is clear, 
forcible, and 8ententiou8.>-CAriAfi(»n RegiOer, 

We value it on account of its impartiality. We have 
found nothing to indicate the least desire on the part 
of the author to exalt or debase any man or any party. 
His very patriotism, though high-principled and sin- 
cere, is sober and discriminate, and appears to be held 
in strong check by the controlling recollection that he 
is writing for posterity, and that if the facts which he 
publishes will not honor his country and his country- 
men, fhlsome adulation will not add to their glory.— 
y. Y. Commereial Advertiser, 

Mr. Hildreth is a very concise, vigorous, and impar- 
tial writer. His entire history is very accurate and 
interesting, and well worthy a place in every Ameri- 
can library. — LouieviUe Journal. 

We are confident that when the merits of this history 
come to be known and appreciated it will be extens- 
ively regarded as decidedly superior to any thing that 
before existed on American history, and as a valuable 
contribution to American authorship. These stately 
volumes will be an ornament to any library, and no 
intelligent American can afford to be without the work. 
We have nobly patronized the great English history of 
the age ; let us not fail to appreciate and patronize an 
American history so respectable and valuable as this 
certainly \B.—Bibliotheea Sacra, 

A work which should be in every American's hands. 
— Sprinajleld RcpvJbliean. 



It occupies a space which has not yet been filled, 
and exhibits characteristics both of design and of 
composition which entitle it to a distinguished place 
among the most important productions of. American 
genius and scholarship. We welcome it as a simple, 
faithful, lucid, and elegant narrative of the great events 
of American history. It is not written in illustration 
of any favorite theory, it is not the expression of any 
ideal system, but an honest endeavor to present the 
facts in question in the pure, uncolored light of truth 
and reality. The impartiality, good judgment, pene- 
tration, and diligent research of the author are con- 
spicuous in its composition.— iV. Y. Tribune. 

His work fills a want, and is therefore most welcome. 
Its positive merits, in addition to those we have before 
mentioned, are impartiality, steadiness of view, clear 
appreciation of character, and, in point of style, a 
terseness and conciseness not unlike Tacitus, with not 
a little, too, of Tadtean vigor of thought, stem senile 
of justice, sharp irony, and profound wisdom.— JU«2Ao 
odist Qtiarterly Eevieto, 

The prevailing characteristic of Hildreth*s history ia 
its stern and inflexible impartiality.— Boston JoumtU, 

The author's grouping of men and events is skillful, 
and readers his rapid narrative pleasant reading.—. 
JV. Y. Evening Post. 

The volumes will be regarded as indispensable. The 
author's style is dignified, perspicuous, aud vivacious. 
— Church Review. 

These handsome volumes should be on the table of 
every American who desires the most thorough and 
clear report of our nation's history yet published.—. 
Rochester Democrat, 

His style is vigorously simple. It has the virtue of 
perspicuity.— JWon's Herald. 

This work professes only to deal In facts; it is a 
book ot records; It puts together clearly, consecutively, 
and, we believe, with strict impartiality, the events of 
American history. The work indicates patient, hon- 
est, and carefhl research, systematic arrangement, and 
lucid exposition.— iJom« Journal. 

Interesting, valuable, and very attractive. It is 
written In a style eminently clear and attractive, and 
presents the remarkable history which it records in a 
form of great simplicity and with graphic force. There 
is in it no attempt to palliate what is virrong, or to con- 
ceal what is tnie. It is a lifelike and reliable history 
of the most remarkable series of events in the annals 
of the world.— aV. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
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By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 



THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John Lothrop Motley, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 50; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, Extra, $17 25. 



The style is excellent, clear, vivid, eloquent ; and 
the industry with wliich original sources have been 
investigated, and through which new light has been 
shed over perplexed incidents and characters, entitles 
Hr. Motley to a high rank in the literature of an age 
peculiarly rich in history.— A"or^ Britiah Review, 

A work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
critidsm, written in a liberal spirit, and firom first to 
last deeply interesting.— ^ItAeTksum. 

Mr. Motley*s Work is an important one, the result of 
profound research, sincere convictions, sound prlnci- 
pies, and manly sentiments ; and even those who are 
most fiimillar with the history of the period will find 
in it a fresh and vivid addition to their previous 
knowledge. It does honor to American literature, 
and would do honor to the literature of any country 
m the vroTld..— Edinburgh Review, 

A serious chasm in English historical literature has 
been (by this Dook) very remaikably filled. . . .A his- 
tory as complete as industry and genius can make it 



now lies before us, of the first twenty years of the Re- 
volt of the United Provinces. . . .All the essentials of a 
great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is broad, his Industry unwearied. In power of 
dramatic description no modem historian, except, 
peihaps, Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis 
of character he is elaborate and distinct.— IFesfminafer 
Review, 

It belongs to a class of works in which we range our 
Grotes, Milmang, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the 
glories of English literature in the department of his- 
tory.— yoneoti^/brmist. 

The best contribution to modem history that has yet 
been made by an American.— Jfe^Aodis^ Quarterly Re- 
view, 

To the illustration of this period Mr. Motley has 
brought the matured powers of a vigorous and bril- 
liant mind, and the abundant fhiits of patient and 
Judicious study and deep reflection.— ^or^ilmeriniA 
Review. 
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fertile as the present has been In historical works 
of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities of inter- 
est, accuracy, and truth.— Edinburg Review. 

Mr. Motley, the American historian oi the United 
Netherlands— we owe him English homage.— I/09u2on 
Times. 

This story Mr. Motley has narrated with increase of 
his old brilliancy, power, and success. In its episodes 
and other by-ways the story is as glowing, nervous, 
and interesting as in the main details of the marvel- 
ous QonteBt—Aihenceum. 



This noble wotIl— Westminster Review, 

One of the most fascinating, as well as important 
histories of the century.— Cor. N. Y, Evening PosL 

Mr. Motley's prose epic— London Speetator. 

His living and trathlhl picture of events.— London 
Quarterly Review, 

His history is as interesting as a romance, and as 
reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never had a 
more faithful disciple. We advise every reader whose 
means will permit to become the owner of these fus- 
cinating volumes, assuring him that he will never re- 
gret the investment.— CArisJtan Intelligencer, 
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